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DEVELOPHENT OF BILINGUAL/BICULYTURAL EDUCATIG:S MODFLS 


1.0 Introduction 


In 1968 in response to the reveated failure of non-Eng-- 
lish speaking children in our public schcols, Congress 
nassed the Dilingual fducation Act (BFA) as Title VIN of the 
amended Elementary and Secondary Fducation Act (NSRA). This 
authorized Federal exnencitures to public schools that insti- 
tuted silingual education programs for economically disadvan- 
taged non-English sveaking children. Although there were a 
fev bilingual programs that were state sunnorted prior to the 
BPA, the vast majority of non-English snealting children were 
placed into regular nublic school vrograms where they vere 
expected to sink or swim. 


In 1969, 76 programs were funded by SEA Title VII monies 
na 1970, 3): by 1872 there were 211 such programs.1 (office 
Education, 1972) It has been estimated that the number of 
ildren currently being served by Title VIT funds constitutes 
ss than 1.7% of those children who might ‘te eligible. 
li 
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Desvite the fact that only a tiny fraction of the eligible 
children were receiving programs initiated under Title IT 
expenditures, and desnite the fact that none of the programs 
had pveen in existence more than three years, in early 1°72 it 
was decided by the Denartment of Nealth, Eucation and “elfare 
(DHE!) that an evaluation of Title VII bilingual programs vould 
be undertaken and a ?eqtest for a Pronosal (°2"P) concerning 
such an evaluation tas circulated. 


Responses to the FP vere evaluated by a panel involving 
staff from the Civision of RPilinqual FEducation as well acs from 
the OF “lanagement aid Planning Office. There was annarentlyv 
intense vivalry for the contract among Spanish-American con- 
sulting firms as well as other educational firms. It became 
evident in the course of the selection process that some of © 
the inéividuals connected with the review nanel had involve- 
ments that were highly irreaqular if not illegal with firms su’-- 
mitting provosals. fRecause of these apparent irregularities ~~ 
e.g., the confidential panel revier” comments on proposals were 
transmitted to firms that were commeting for the contract -- 
it was decided to abandon evaluation efforts at that time. 


Shortly after the Office of Fducation (OF) nlans for an 
evaluation "rere drormned, the Office of Fconomic Opnortunityv 
(Or9) decided to conduct a nlanned variation study in which 
various models of bilingual education would be constructed 
in eae to determine models of effective bilingual edcuca- 
tion. 
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The rationale behind a nlannec variation stutv is that 
such large-scale, svsteratic exnerimentation vill present a 
data Lase for more intelliqent nolicy making as regards the 
choice of ontions for allocation of resources. Such a ration~ 
ale assumes geveral things- 


1l. Policy making can he de-noliticized by the infusion 
of science. Baratz (1570) gives us some evidence that this 
might not be the case when he revorts the following incicent: 


» - « in my wanderings through the “research 

to order vorld the best definition, [of no- 

licy relevant researc’:] and nerhans the most 

operational. one, came from an ex-member of 

the Cabinet who lookee® at-re with an infec- 

tious smile an@ saic, “Policy relevant research, 

my boy, is whatever researcn I need to sunnort 

my policy.” (aratd; “s 1970, 3) 
2. the options available can ie manivvlatec within a 
policy frame. ‘his does not necessarily annear to he tie 
case. One can easily create and carry out @ »olicy that 
there shall be one teacher to every five chileren, but no- 
licy stating that teachers siall not be etiinocentric is not 
sQ easily imlerented. 


3. ‘fhe options being varie? (for axammle, motels of 
education) are the ones crucial to solving the pro:lems 
(e.g., poverty). They may, in fact, not ba the crucial 
ones, or they may Le necessary but not sufficient. 


4, The ontions being testec renresent the universe of 
alternatives ralated within the nolicv issue. fn reality, 
the models testec. may be the ones most easily immlerentec 
but periaps not the ones necessary to solve the »roblenm 
(even if the solution!lies in finding the right moéel). 


&. The ontions that may be demonstrated to he effec- 
tive in a wlannes variation study are eventually deliverable 
outside of. the »lanned stuév. Fvidence with otier attemnts 
at educational innovation (see, for exammle, farason's (1971): 
descriptions of exseriencas vith ‘ney math') do not seem to 
support such an assummtion, 


“ne preliminary evivence of earlier "»lannec variation” 
stucies does not suggest the nroductivity of such a procedure 
for offering solutions to comnlex educational »rroblems that 
would ve of great help to nolicv makers. ‘'onetheless, Oto 
and OE have begun. the imnlementation of a »lanned variation 
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study of bilingual education.3 This report represents — 
Phase I -~- the construction of bilingual/bicultural models -- 
for this nlanned variation stucey. 


It is important to note here that an underlying assump~ 
tion of the OEO planned variation study is that it is the 
abstnce of testable modeJs in existing vrograms that make 
an evaluation of them, in terms of discovering the crucial. 
elements for successful education, imnossible. The factors 
that have contributed to the difficulties in existing vro- 
grams (absence of teacher training, adequate personnel, 
curricula, ete.) and their evaluations (political issues a3 
well as the absence of adequate measurements) are the same 
ones that may make for the difficulties in immlementing a 
planned variation study of bilincual/bicultural models of 
education that will yield ready answers to the endemic »oroh-~ 
lems of education for minority group children in the United 
States. The difficulties inherent in bilingual eAucation 
programs today may not be a simnle one of a dearth of models, 
therefore, the provision of more fullv explicated models is 


.not likely by itself to yield promising answers to the nrob~ 


lems of educating non-English sveaking disadvantaged chil- 
dren. Unlike basic research, here the failure of one sug- 
gested solution does not affect the rationale for continued 
study of possible causes and rerecies, a planned variation 
study of bilingual education (given the present lack of 
knowledge and materials and the consequent difficulties with 
implementation) may only provide a rationale for the policy 
maker who needs “science*=to support his desire to cut back 
Such programs. 
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1.1 Bilingual education versus eiucation of minority groun 
children : 


With the 1954 Supreme Gourt decision involving Brown v. 
hoard of Education, Toveka, “Vansas, care a burst of concern 
on the part of educators for the economically disadvantaged 
minority groun child. In 1964, the Civil Riehts. Act called 
for the conduct of a survey to “etermine ‘the lack of avail- 
ability of equal educational onnortunities for individuals 
by reason of race, color, religion or national origin’ within 
the nation's nublic schools. “hat survey, cornletec in 1946, 
and known popularly as The Coleman Meport, dramaticallv doc~ 
umented the ecucational failure of disacGvantaced minority 
group children. There follotrrad a three pronged educational 
policy - integration, more money and finally ccmnunity con- 
trol ---- designed to cure these educational ills.? 


fue initial response concerning the educational failure - 
of poor minority group chil‘ren (it was to some extent a 
class ‘based mhenomenon in that our schools anneared to he 
anole to educate middle class children from minority qroun 
farilies) t7as to embrace the "culture of poverty’ model. 
Indeec, the three policy efforts.outlined above can be seen 
as generated from such a model. The “culture of novertv" 
model postulates that the conditions of poverty o»roduce a 
culture (i.e., psycho-social environment) whic when trans: 
mittee to a child produces a natholosy in that the child is 
unaile to function adecuately in terms of the mainstream 
society. Integration rostulated that the exneriences of 
going to school with “successful” chiléren (hy mainstrean 
definition) would in itself nroduce eCucational immrovement 
in minority grown children in that it vould reduce the stigma 
of segregation, and in manv instances »rovide minority croun 
children with “better schools and teachers -- that is 
schools and teacners that had cemonstratec success in the 
past with their rajority aroun stucent nopulations. Inte- 
gration proposed no fundamental change in xoals, what was 
to be taught, or how it should be taught. Competence in 
“asic skills was still the measure of success. 


More money addressed the itsue of the former wnequal 
distribution of goods and sarvices to noor, minority groun 
students, and to the neec of remediating the skills of mino- 
rity croup children who were to be integrated with majoritv 
qroup children who were already achieving at or akove the 
national norms on tests of basic sl:ills. This acditional 
money was generally used for sneccial services (@.q., psvcho- 


. logists and reading specialists), new equipment (e.g., slide 


nroiectors and tane recorders), new materials (e.g., likrary 
books, comuercial curriculum) or to reduce teacher/punil 
ratios Again the general procerlure vas not one of funda- 


mental “educational change but rather of intensity -- more 
of the same. 


Community control, which came on the heels of the apnar~ 
ent failure of the initial nolicies, again vas not so much 
an educational change as a shift in terms of resnonsibility 
for service Gelivery. It, too, was born out of the “culture 
of poverty’ model in that it was an effort to reduce the 

“feeling of nowerlessness" that was so often described in 
the literature as characteristic, while at the same time 
creating “role models* for the minority groun children to 
asoire to. 

Tne Bilingual Fducation Act was passed when these edu- 
cational policies were in full swing and indeec, they are 
reflected in the act itself. Integration was not emphasized; 
however, the Office of TFducation guidelines did svecify 
tiat "child tren from envi ronments where the dominant language 
is Lnglish are eligible to particinate when their partici- 
nation is such as to enhance the effectiveness of the nro- 
gram." (Anderson and Boyer, Vol. If, 1970, 10) The Bilin- 
gual Education Act was a compensatory act in that it was 
initiated to orovide extra funds for the special needs of 
non-English speaking chil€ren living in areas with a hgih 
concentration of families with incomes under $3,900. Among 
the criteria used to evaluate pronosals submitted to OF for 
the creation of bilingual programs tas the inclusion of 
evidence that such a program would provide “for extensive — 
involvement of non-English snvaling parents and otner adults 
in the community. (Anderson and Zover, Vol. II, 1970, 13) 


The asnect of bilingual education that was unique con- 
cerning educational policy for economically disadvantaged 
‘children was the infusion of the notion that the culture 
of these non--Pnglish speaking childran was distinet and 
valuable. Title VII was distinguished from-other Titles 
of the Llementary and Secondary Education Act in that it 
appeared to infer, at least superficially, that the “special 
needs“ of non-English sneaking noor children was not so 
much a direct consequence of a culture of poverty, as it was 
the presence of their own unique, non-Anglo~-Saxon culture. 
Bilingual programs were not merely to teach a second lan- 
guage, English, but also to teach the native culture of 
the child. In this sense, the Bilingual Mducation Act pro- 
posed a fundamental change in the goals as vell as the con- 
tent of what was to be the ecucation of minority group, non- 
English speaking children. - 
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2.9 Goals of bilingual education 


Bilingual education programs can operate from many 
different perspectives. Ferguson, Houghton and “Wells (1972) 
have detailed some of the goals implicit in diverse bilin-~ 
gual programs around the world. 


1. To assimilate individuals or geoups into 
the mainstream of society. 
2. To unify a mulitlingual society. 
3. To enable neople to communicate with the out- 
' gide world .. . so as to mare it possikle 
for nationals to interact with foreigners. 
4. To gain an economic advantage for individuals 
or grouns. 
5. To preserve ethnic or religious ties. 
G6. ‘o promote understanding between privileged 
.and deprived grouns 
7. To reconcile different ‘political or socially 
Separate communities. 
3. "Yo help meet the individual's spiritual or 
emotional needs. 
9. To introduce individuals to foreign cultures, 
via language. 
10. To urge the learning of language for its.own 


sake. - 

ll. To spread. and maintain use of a colonial lan- 
guage. : , 

12. To embellish or strengthen the education of 
elites. 


13. To give two languages already present in the 
society in. unequal distribution a more ercual 
prominence. 

( Ferguson, lTioughton arid “elis)5 


1 


Some of these implicit goals have motivated educational 
policy in the. United States.even prior to the 1968 Act. In- 
deed, if we look at the history of bilingual education in 
the United States we find that a: ifferent goals have been 
emphasized at different times and in different locations. 
thus the desire to. preserve an ethnic heritage led immigrant 
groups such as the Germans i nthe | mid-west in the nineteenth 
century to establish their own bilingual | schools. At that 
time public policy regarding education in Ohio, Indiana 


and “lirinesota was influenced by this goal to such an extent 


that specific ethnic grouss were allowed their own schools 


within the public educational system (Fishman 1966, 233). 
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At a later date society found the goal”°of assimilation. and 
unity more crucial. The policy changed a nd these public 
bilingual schools were eliminated. 


Moreover, the crucial goals and therefore policy, were 
not the same throughout the country. At the same time that 
German immigrants had access to public schools in their own 
language, Spanish-Americans in the Southwest did not. Even 
when public schools were established in. the Southwest they 
paid little attention to the problems of the Spanish speaker. 
In 1870, California statute required that school. be taught 
entirely in English. (One of the major reasons for the 
policy differences was undoubtedly sociopolitical in that 
German held a prestigious position as a language of science 
and literature whereas Spanish had come to be associated. 


- with a poverty class population. The acvent of World-War I 


markedly altered the sociopolitical prestige of the German’ 
nena } 


In regard to current: nolicy as incornorated in the FSEA 
Title VII legislation and the OF guidelines, it is clear 


‘that both assimilation to the mainstream and preservation 


£ ethnic ties are important goals. On the society level, 
the assimilationist-maintenance goal is an attempt to make 
the society more tolerant of bilingualism and more aware of 


‘cultural diversity. On the individual level, the assimila+ 


tionist-maintenance goal is to gain new competencies while 
retaining a positive self-image. 


The term transfer oriented is often..used to refer to 
programs with assimilationist goals while maintenance orien- 
ted refers to programs with goals of preservation of ethnic 
Tanguage and culture. Because both maintenance and transfer 
goals are often held by the same minority group, the attempt 


to define models for this report within a discrete mainten- 


ance or a discrete transfer paradigm appeared to be futile.. 


The Amish appear to have the only distinctly mainten- 
ance oriented public education for a minority group in the 
United States. then their right to educate their children 
outside the mainstream culture was upheld by the Supreme 
Court, the Court noted this exception, and snecifically 
stated that their decision tras not generalizable and related 
only to the unique circumstances of the Amish group. 


To our knowledge, there have been no proposals for the 
use of public funds for the education of Snvanish-speaking 
Americans for programs which do not include the teaching of 
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Fnglish and other mainstream skills. Those educators like 
Rolf Kjosleth (1972) who. advocate what they call maintenance 
programs really mean a cuadrilinqual education involving 
both assimilationist.and maintenance features That is, 

the child begins school.in his vernacular, learns the locally 
used English Cialect and then eventually adds to his rener-— 
toire the standard dialect of each language. Thus, such 
models are not exclusively maintenance of the child's ori 
ginal culture, but process models which use that culture to 
reach an assimilationist goal jrithout comoleteiy eliminating 
his native language and cultural heritage. 


It appears: ‘that hiculturation hy definition produces 
assimilation to mainstream culture and language to some ex- 
tent. ‘hile a person can control a continuum of lanquage 
styles and a renertoire of interaction patterns which allow 
him to function appropriately in a varietv of cultural con- 
texts, there are choices he will have to make in aefining 
his own life style as, an adult. It may be easy: to maintain 
a repertoire of language and dressing styles that can he 
reat ee when the occasion (i.e., cultural setting) Cemands 

-however the maintenance of conflicting value systems { 
ti e., fatalism and non-fatalism) may not be pos sible... 


Indeed, the issue of language and culture contact may 
ultimately focua on value system discrepancies and not lan- 
guage use per se. This factor may account for the ease in 
acculturation of many immigrant ethnic crouns vhere the 
value system matched that of the mainstream as regards atti~ 
tudes toward work ethic, success, etc., so that assimilation 
merely involved superficial. changes in such nenaviors as 
dressing styles and language. 


Except in the context of a societal policy of muitilin- 
qualism (which has not been the case in the United States), 
maintenance of a minority group language for more than a 
generation beyond the movement from poverty and cultural 
isolation to mainstream middle-class life is somewhat un- 
usual. However, examination of the process of biculturalism 
indicates that individuals will retain features of their 
original cultural upbringing. This accounts for identifi-: 
ale differences in behavior and values of diverse ethnic 
groups even within the middle class... 


2.1 Societal level 


Nifferent elements of the society mav give Cifferent 
emphasis to various goals. Thus for the mainstream at the 
societal level we may find that the »rimary goals of bilin- 
gual ec ‘tion are articulated’ in assimilationist terms, 
These g .s can be stated simolv 3s: 


1. children shall be oroficient in language arts 
skills in English, 

2. children shall nerform at or above qrade le~ 
vel in other school subjects (academic and/or 
vocational), 

3. children vill complete schooling, at least 
through high school, and 

4. ‘upon leaving hich school chiléran will be 
able to function in mainstream settings (work, 
colleae, etc.) 


Goals such as 


1. children shall be proficient in their native 
language, : 

2. children shall have a high self-esteem, 

3. children shall have a wride in their cultural 
heritage, 

4. children and acults shall have an understand- 

ing and aporeciation of bilingualism and cul~ 
tural diversity, and 

5, adults shall particinate in the nlanning and 
decision making of the school 


ean be thought of as mediating goals vithin the mainstream 
perspective in that they are thought to be necessary for 
the achievenent of the primary goal. 


: For the community, societal goals may in fact he dif-- 
ferent --- or at least of a ecifferent priority sn as to re- 
flect both maintenance and assimilationist goals. Their 
orimary goals may le: 


1. the community will have control over thexu 
school hoth in terms of fiscal and academic 
policy 

2. employment of more Svanish-American profes~ 
sionals 

3. children shall be »nrodicient in Spanish ana 
mnglish language arts sl:il 
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4, children shall have a hich self-esteem 
5. children shall. have a pride in their cultural 
heritage 


The mediating goals within the community rerswective might 
well be 


l. vnerformance at crade level in other school su>jects 
2. appreciation and uneerstanding of bilingualisn 
and cultural Giversityv 
3. children completina high school 
4. chilfren avle to function in mainstream as ‘ell 
as native culture unon leaving high school. 


2.2 Sociolinguistic level 


Before we can explore alternative goals on the socio- 
linguistic level, it is necessarv to define language from 
the linguists’ and the educators! voints of view. 


From a linguist's »noint of vier7, a lancuage is the 
system of communication within a given sneech community. 
All languages (dialects, vernaculars, ni¢gins, creoles) 
have definable phanological and syntactical systems which 
can be described in.terms of rules which govern tie snealer's 
production of sentences which are grammatical (accentable, 
uncerstandable). within the sneec': coewmunity. “hile indivi-~ 
duals within the community differ in thei sneech nerformance, 
they share enough features in common for the linguist to 
describe the sound system, the lexicon, and the grammar : "i 
which underlie the individuals! sneech. 


The standaré form of a varticular lanquage is only the 
dialect of one locale which ‘:ecause it is (was) the center 
of learning or government hat become the dialect used for 
writing down history, goverament Cecuments and almost ail 
literature. From a lincuistic vwoint of view, however, the 
dialect which is the standard language is no more highly 
develoned or grammatical thar anv other dialect of that 
lanouage. (Weinreich clearly indicated that there are: nn 
inherently greatey linguistic values in a standard varietv 
of a language when ne remarked, "A language is merelv a 
dialect with an army and a navy.") 211 language svstems --- 
e.g., Gialects -- are internally consistent, foliow rules, 
and are therefore grammatical. “hile in many countries the 
Gialect which has become the standard lancuage has snread 
from its original locale to become the native dialect of 
most sneakers, tiat is L** no means universally true. “or 
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manv children, their native dialect is significantly dif- 
ferent from the standard snoken or written lanquage. 


Linguists and anthropologists studying cultures all 
over the world have observed that 


every normal child, in every known societv, 
gains control of the language of his environ- 
ment. The nattern of develonment is every- 
where the same, whatever the child's intelli- 
gence, whatever the social or economic or edu- 
cational background of his parents . ... A 
child who reaches the ace of six not snealing 
the language of his surroundings is a rare ex- 


ception indeed. (Spolsky 1°72, 1, 2) 


The language of the child's. surroundings may not 
be the lancuage of traditional schooling and it indeed may 
not be a formally recognized language at all, »sut all lan- 
guage types ~~ standard, dialect, vernacular, etc. ~~ are 
equaily valid as systems, and are classified as standard, 
vernacular, creole, etc. on other than linguistic attributes. 
(Stewart 1968) 


Educators, on the other hand, have tended to view dia-~ 
lects as poorly learned language. In so doing, they define 
the standard variety of a linguistic svsto as “languade” 
ane all of the variants‘of the standard as “incorrect” and 
*yatholocical" attemmts at nroducing language. The litera- 
ture on educating minority sroun children is replete with 
statements that these chilféren “can harcly sneak’ when they 
come to school, that they fesn’t. even form a comlete sen- 
tence,” that Black children can't express concents of nega-: 
tion, that not only do 'iexican-Americans not speak Fnqglish, 
tney ‘can't even sneak Spanish." Comments such as these 
come from a normativistic vietmoint that is embodied in the 
deficit model of education. Educators, administrators and 
laymen:.in both the mainstrear and the minority communitv 
suars this definition of one linguistic variety as "lan- : 
guage" comparec to which all other varieties are “incorrect," 
“substandard” or “deficient.” 


Educators, in general, do not see the vroduction of 
language as an innate, natural consequence of being human, 
but rather as the result of having learnec a behavior ade~ 
quately or inadecuately. The exnlanation that is fresuently 
provided to account for the "inafecuate” learning is the 
“culture of poverty" model;/ that is, the child was not pro 
vided adequate sensory stimulation, the mother didn't talk 
to him, etc. 


See 


Consideration of these twa definitions of languace 
affects our aporeciation of who a bilingual is and what the 
goals of a program for ‘:im should be. % Tt is our understand- 
ing that the vast majority of the children who would be 
incluced in the bilinaual education proarans in this stuev 
spea'; a non-standare Clalect of Svanish or English. She 
sociolinguistic coals of tnese procrams will then denend 
largely on two nersyectives: whether bilincualism is vievedc 
as associative or disassociative ane whether Lilinaual edu- 
cation is seen as nrocess or nraduct. 


The disassociative view consiters the bilinoual (‘i:: 
cultural) person to be the sum of two indenendently onera: 
tive monolinguals (monoculturals). In some sort of schizoid 
fashion the bilingual is seen as rovine consciously ach 
and fortn from one lanovage anc culture to another kept 
always cistinct and mutually indevendent. 


The notion of associative Silingualism (bicvulturalism) , 
on the other hand, recognizes the indivicual as a functional 
unit whose knowledge, inclucine his control Of various lan- 
guages and ehavior vatterns, forms an interrelated whole. 
Even sunoosedly monolinqual, “onocultural speakers are 
actually multilingual and milticultural in the sense that 
they control many different lanquage codes (registers,stvles) 
and many different behaviors annronriate to various roles 
(functions, interactions) which they fill every day. 
(Fercuson 1953) 


In adcition, the vracess annroach conceives of bilin- 
gual education as a means to a goal and not as an end in 
itself. The rationale for >Silinaqual education as process 
has been clearly stated in te 1953 renort on the use of 
vernacular® in education” 


It is axiomatic that the best medium for 
teaching a child is ‘:i5 mother tongue. 
Psychologically, it is the system of meanine- 
ful sicns that in hic mind vars automaticallv 
for expression and understanding. Sociclodi- 
cally, it is a means of identification amona 
tue memcers of the community to which he he- 
longs. isiducationallv, he learns more cuiclly 
through it than throuckh an unfamiliar medium. 
(UlTESCG 1954, 14) 


“rom the process nersnactive one uses tne language anc 
culture of the chile to teach new things incluciyg another 
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linguistic system. Thus, the process view of bilingual 
education involves using the indigenous lanquagds and cul- 
ture of the child -- whether suc’ a language ané culture 

is of high or low nrestiae, or standard or non-standard ~<- 
taithin the formal educational setting. Since suc a func- 
tional apyroach to bilingual eeucation rests on a recogni- 
tion of the linguistic and cultural reality of the child, 
concerns over the social status of that reality are, though 
very real for other purnoses, netagocically irrelevant. 


The “product” orientation, on the other hand, looks 

primarily at the outeut rather than the innut of the svs- 
tem and sees kilingual education as the production of a 
person competent in tvo stan@ar@ lanauages, for employment 
in international (staneard language) bilingual situations. 
It is this position which justifies bilingua? education on 
the grounds that to not nrocuce bilinguals is ‘a vaste of 
a valuable natural resource.” Because of this ori¢@ntation 
to the product, such bilingual programs are usually uncon- 
cerned with the actual language the chiléren sneak. Alitrough 
many of the programs make references to using the language 
of the children (e.g., Snanish) and might suverficially 
appear to ve process oriented, it frequently is the case 
that the children speak a variant of Spanish that is dif- 
ferent from the Standard and therefore the school is not 
in fact using their actual lancuage systen.7 


Possible goals of bilingual education at the socio~ 
linguistic level include nermutations of the follovwinn- 


l. children shall be able to read stanéard 
Englis’ anc/for stan¢ard Snanish and/or verna- 
cular 

2. children shall be able to write standar¢ 
Lnglish and/or standarr Snanish and/or verna- 
cular 

3. children shall be able to speak standard 
English and/or stanéard Snanish and/or verna-~ 
cular 

4. children shall Le able to understand stan~ 
Cara English and/or standard Snanish and/or 
vernacular 

5. chilcren shall stu¢cy all subjects in both 
languages 

§. children shall study only language arts skills 
in both languages 

7. children shali stucy sore ‘sut not all subjects 
(other than lanquage arts) in both languages. 


Aes 


Oiviously the choice of language goals is very much 
related to primary goals and to the procram's nrocess or 
yroduct orientation. 


2.3 Program level 


On a more conCrete proqram level there are goals which 
relate ¢t 


l. teacher training, teacher competence, teacher 
attitucve 

2. curriculum develonrent and choice 

3. test develoorent, evaluation measures 

4. sociocultural survey 


Clearly, the saecific teacher training and curriculum devel- 
opment qoals will be influenced by the »riorities chosen 

on the societal an? sociolinguistic levels. For examle, 
if high priority on the societal level is given to the 
ciild's self-esteem ane rasnect for his ineicenous culture, 
and at the sociolinguistic level, vriority is given to tie 
eiild's native vernacular: then one of the goals of teacher 
training will be to annreciate, understane and use t''¢ ver~ 
nacular in ecucation. If, on the other han’, the primarv 
societal goal is learnine Fnglish an¢ the sociclinguistic 
level i3 product orientet in recard to Snanish, there may 
be no teacher training goals relating to the vernacular. 
Our lists of ‘observables for teac:2ors and materials for 
the different models in section four can be considere4 
coals for the program level. 


Within the nlanned variation study, all nrograms have 
to bs: evaluntec in terns of the coals of all the models, 
Coviously, some alternative ~e@céels are more conducive to 
successful fulfillment of certain goals than are other 
models. One of the points of the study should be te trv 
to link nodels vith soals, i.e., to find out what does what 
best: so that, in the future, communities and school hoards 
who vant to institute bilingual eeCucation »rocrams vill 
have sove cata .ase on whic: to chonse a nrogram likelv to 
meet their rarticular goal oriorities. 
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3.9 Development of models 


Yhe OO Phase I plan syneacifically requested models of 
bilingual/Licultural education that would 


a) explicate appronriate theories of lanauage and 
knowledge acstuisition 
b) provide models related to existing programs. 


In subsequent discussion with OFO staff, the Faéucation 
Study Center (ESC) learned that O@O staff member, “tr. Car- 
bajal, vas reviewing the OF nrojects and it was decided, 
therefore, that KSC vould concentrate most heavily on model 
construction rather than existing rrograns. 


RSC has attempted to snecifv tie models of human 
learning and human hehavior t%ich underlie Lilinqual/bicul- 
tural programs and which deliberately or tacitly motivate 
choices of particular goals and strategies within them. 

"le have also attemnted in a broad fashion to deal with how 
these models of human learnine are differentiated in models 
of bilingualism/siculturalism in particular. Finally we 
have attempted to indicate the realizations of these models 
‘ithin the context of educational frameworks (strategy and 
content). hus our models have a societal level: a lin- 
guistic level deriving from the societal level; and an 
educational level derivine from the societal and linguistic 
level. 


3.1 Anthropological and nsvcholoqical rodels of ‘human hbe- 
havior 


Tt is critical for our discussion to daistinquish 
*etveen antnronological and nsvchological models of human 
sxehavior anc human Gevelovonent and the relationshin3 of 
these to language and to education and schooling.® Anthro- 
nology vies human behavior from a relativist position. 

It identifies universal !:ehaviors -- for example, the nro- 
duction of language, the srovning together of individuals -- 
and then examines tie range of vossible expressions of 

that behavior within human societies. It does not presume 
that language varicty X% or kinshin structure 8 is inherently 
superior as a system. It Coes nresure that the diverse 
manifestations of a behavior are all normal, systematic 

and an integral part of the cultures that vroduce then. 


Psychology on the other hand tends to be norrativistic. 
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It defines human behavior in terms of idealized systems. 
It tends to vie lanzuage or family. netvorks, for examnle, 
not as a structural concept trat can have diverse realiza- 
tions, but rather as an invariant svstem that individuals 
either master or fail to master, }ut vernans avoroxinate 
in some deviant fashion. 


Because ysychology has no model for dealing with Aif - 
ferences it defines difference as deviance. Then vsvcho- 
logy is faced with the necessity of exnlaining the source 
of the alleged deviart "ehavior. The concent of “cumula:-- 
tive deficit" is an artifact of a normative theory to ex- 
plain variance. Tor examnle, nsvchologists define language 
development norratively in terms of develooment of standard 
Mnglish. They test minoritv crouy children, who are Cavelon-- 
ing other varieties of Enelish, an’ discover they are de-~ 
ficient in ‘language develonment.” 


by extension this normativistic model is sunerimnosed 
by psychologists on the cescrintion of huran develonnent. 
Adult vehayior is the norm acainst which the child is mea~ 
sured. Development is seen as a linear »nrogression from 
birth to adulthood. to Ceterioration. 


Thus at any given moment in childhood a child is 
described in terms of hor much nearer to, or further fron, 
adulthooe he is. Nevelonment is defined in terms of ‘ov 
much and how well a child has mastered adult shills. "re 
psychological studies of lanwuage develonment ("cCarthy 1954) 
are an exarmnle of just such a model. 


On the other Nand, tha anthronolocical relativistic 
model of human develonment vies socialization as a con- 
tinuing process of the organism to learn the avnronriate 
behaviors for Leing a person of a particular age in a par- 
ticular culture. The vrocess of arriving at adulthood is 
not linear. The acouisition of behaviors appropriate to 
being three years old are not necessarily linear to those 
of heing ten vears olf. The culture can very readily have 
a model of a child of three that dictates that he be quiet, 
ask fetr questions, and interact wit adults as little as 
possible, and nave a model of a ten vear-old tiat exncect.3 
hin to be noisv, “isruntive, and a full narticinant with 
adults.10 he iehavior of the child is not understood in 
terms of now it apnroximates adult behavior »ut rather in 
tarms of what the behavioral rules of being three or ten 
are aS a total system. ‘Whe Language studies of Srown and 
his students (19694) are instructive in this regard in that 


ye 


the child's language is described not as a gross approxi- 
mation of adult sveech, but rather as a linguistic entity 
with a highly organized structure of its own. 


3.21.1 Lducation from an anthronological verspective; 
Fneulturation, acculturation, biculturation 


Anthropologists have Ciscussed the educationwof a 
child as a process of enculturation ~~ that is, the trans- 
mission of the culture of his community, including skills, 
knowledge, attitudes and valués. In this sense, education 
represents learning how to be an adult within one's own 
community. ; 


Parteof a child's enculturation, esvecially in a highly 
complex and technological society, may include schooling. 
“Malinowski (1943) succinctlv stated the distinction between 
education (the entire enculturation process) and schooling 
(a particular segment of that nrocess): 


I want to start from the axiom that education is 
something much wider and more comprehensive than 
schooling. By education I mean the integral pro- 
cess of transmission of culture. Schooling is — 
that somewhat restricted nart of it which is pro- 
fessionally given by teacher to vupil, by the 
professional educator to those who come under 

his tutelage in an organized institution of 
learning. (“alinowski 1943, 21) 


Thus, schooling is primarily concerned with nassing on to 
cnildren those asnects of the elaborated sunra--structure of 
their culture -- ¢.9., technical and social skills --- that 
are not usually taught at home. The infra~-structure of 

the culture ~~ e.g., its world view, values, social roles ~-- 
are a part of the enculturation process that is learned at 
home and in the general community. In any homogeneous so= 
Giety, the formal schooling institution is a product of 

the larger society that generates it, and therefore, im- 
plicitly if not explicitly, shares the values, attituces 
and expectations that are espressed in the culture's infra~ 
structure. Thus, in a homogeneous society, schooling for 
the child is harmonious vith, and an extension of, his edu- 
cation. Schooling in such a situation represents a normal 
part Of the enculturation process. 
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The difficulty arises in a heteroceneous society hen 
the culture of the child is different from the culture of 
the dominant society at the infra-structure level. If the 
child is placed in a formal schooling institution that is 
a product of a different culture, then such a child is no 
longer faced with a natural continuation of his enculturation 
process, but rather with the necessity of acculturatind -- 
that is, acquiring a different culture. This nrocess of 
acculturation involves the renlacement of one culture with 
another. 


“hen there are significant differences between the- 
infra-structure of the child's wative culture and that of 
the elaborated suxra-structure culture of the school, the 
child usually exneriences failure in the school setting. 
Generally, when acculturation ‘as been successful for a 
child from a different culture than that of the school, it 
is secause the supra-structure culture of the school fit 
relatively easily onto the infra-structure of the child's 
native culture. mn such cases, the acculturation involves 
superficial aspects of culture at the elaborated sunra: 
structure level rather than at the infra-structure, world 
view level. 


For a chil? growing un in a minority groun cultur# 
who attends the nudlic schools that are a product of the 
Gominant croun culture, schooling is disjunctive ith his 
normal enculturative nrocess. 


In seeing the importance of cultural continuity ve can 
Yetter aporeciate that while language plays an irnortant 
role as a manifestation of a culture it is not the lanquage 
narrier alone whicn is the crucial factor in the child's 
eifficulties at school. As the UNESCO committee on Verna- 
cular in !ducation observed 


Livery child is born into a cultural. environment: 
the language [he learns] is both a part of, ane 
an expression of, that environment. Thus the 
acctuiring of this lanauaqe (his “mother tongue ') 
is a part of the process bv which a chilé absoros 
the cultural environment: it can then, be said 
that this language nrlays an imoortant part in 
moul’ting the chile's early concents. ‘Ile vill 
therefore, fins it difficult to grasn any nev 
concept which is so alien to his cultural environ~- 
: ment that it cannot readily find expression in 
nis mother tongue. If a foreign language belonas 
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to a culture little different from his own (as 
for example French is to an Fnglish child) the 
child's chief difficulties will se only lincuis- 
tic. But if the foreign language belongs to a 
culture very different from his own (as: for ex- 
ample, English to a Wigerian child), then his 
learning difficulties are greatly increased: he 
comes into contact not only vith a nev language, 
but also with new concepts. 

(UNESCO 1954 as quoted in elaine 1968, 690) 


For the child whose infra-structure is different 
enough from that of the school and dominant society to 
impede the acculturation nrocess, sometimes over several 
generations, biculturation mav he an alternative. The hi- 
culturation process is’ one that sees the accuisition of 
another culture not so mich as renlacement, but rather as 
the simultaneous enculturation of the individual to two 
different cultures. In this instance the discontinuity 
batween the tivo cultures.-may be lessened by presenting the 
infra-structuve as well as the supra-structure of the two 
cultures to the child. In addition the content of the 
elaborated supra-structure culture may ke presented within 
the learning stvle of the native culture so as to lessen 
the differences encountered in a disjunctive schooling sit~ 
uation. 


3.1.2 Education from a nsychological nersnective 


Psychology has haf a great deal-of influence in educa- 
tion. It has been concerned with creating images fer 
teachers anout tvho children are and how children learn. 
Content per se has not een its nrimaryv focus ~--- rather 
attention has been directed toward personality develonment 
and learning theory. "thile stressing the importance of 
ineividual differences (the normal curve phenomenon), psy- 
chology has created images of idealized “normal" children 
with whom teachers are likely to come intn contact. “roun 
differences have not heen of cencern excent as these chil- 
dren represent the “exceptional child" -- (mentally retarded, 
gifted, autistic, etc.). "here marked variance in behavior 
of groups of children who are socio~-culturally distinct is 
evicent, these children have_cither heen incorrectly ver- 
ceived as mentally retarded++ hy vsychologists and educators, 
or have been placed in a new category, "the culturally de- 
nrived". 
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"Mne culturally devrive™ category relics heavily on 
sociclogical cornsirusts derived from tiie cultures of poverty 
model. Thus psychology has tenéed to view the nroblem of 
educating aoe! aqroun children as one of nreventing 
nathology+? rather than presenting a second culture to ade- 
vuate ut ieee ce chilcren. The: concent of biculturation 
i3 aosent in psycholoay which has a normative model, with 
roor:! to accormodate individual but not group “ifferences. 
*s Saratz and haratz (1967) have pointed out, 

1. ‘he ethnocentrism of nsvchologists that has las 

them to see their own culture as the “efinition 
of “normal Lehavior’, 

2. «=the normativism of the discipline which has no 
wlace for group aifferences and 

3. the acceptance %2v many nsvchologirts of the moltine 
not myth regarding Arerica, and of a faulty eqali-~ 
tarian concept which as erroneously ¢efined 
‘equality” as sameness, 


nave led psychology in general to deny cultural cifferences 
and hence contrilsute little to a concent of biculturation 
in education. 


ot 

Psavchologyv has cefined the nroblem of educating minor- 
ity children as one of “fit®. Ther ‘ave realizee that to 
some extent the cuildren of minority srouns do not “fit” 
comfcrtably into thea school system as it is nresentlv con- 
stituted, These chiléren Ao not behave: in the school set~ 
ting the way mainstream children do and they do not achieve. 
Pathar than change the school tn "fit" the child (an act 
that would involve vranting legitimacy to the child's 
"Strange, inadecuata’ -- from the mainstream teacher's ner- 
snective -~- behaviors) , ysychologists have cenerally nro- 
NOSE. changing the child heform 4. reaches school. Thus 
thev have gone kack to the early childhood, "forrative” 
years in an effort to produce minority groun chil?ren who 
will fit into the school system when thev encounter it. 


The early chil™iood years are precisely the period 
when the cAile is ainda ancultvratet into the infra-struc-: 
ture of his native culture. _féucators and .1114 develon- 
mont psychologists (not sharine the anthronologic3l mofel 
of viable hut different cultures ) senerally so not think 
in terms of infra--structures. ierefore, they do not con- 
ceptualize the child's »roblems in terms of infra-structure 


difference, wut concentrate entirely on sunra-structure 
skills. 
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“any psychologists and e‘ucators have often failed 
to realize that many minority qgroun children are, in fact, 
veing socialized into a vorld view that treats time, social 
relations, definitions of success, status, work, freecom, 
etc, differently from their own dominant culture nercen-: 
tions. Because many minority groun children dao: not disnlay 
the same Lehaviors as middle class children, educators tend 
to assume that these children have never, in fact, baan 
socialized -- e.g., “develovet® attitudes and valnes, ac~ 
quired language, Learned to think -- and thus thev have not 
develoned skills necessary for success in school. “ith 
guch a view of the problen of “fit, it is not survrising 
to discover that the early childhood intervention pvroqrais 
display a preoccunation with the skills that are a part of 
the elavorated supra-structure culture (reading reatiness, 
vocabulary develonment, number concepts, standar? lanquace: 
use), and little recognition of values intrinsic to the 
child's native culture. 


Thus, they oronose programs that bring formal schooling 
to minority grous children earlier, either in the form of 
pre-school programs, or in the form of “teachers (mothers 
or outsicers) entering the child's home environment. ‘thile 
starting school earlier may allow for more time to be spent 
learning the skills that are a part of the supra-structure, 
these programs co not teach the child a different infra- 
structure culture. ‘herefore, early childhood vrograns may 
merely present the disjunctive problem of forral schooling 
to the minority group child at an earlier ade. 


In adeition, since psychology has traditionally con-~ 
cerned itself with learning, Cefined'as a rodification of 
behavior which arises in resnonse to a known stimulus, 
psvchologists are interested primarily, in exnerimentally 
oroducavle visible (or recordable) change. Fauating thic 
definition of learning with education, as most educators 
do, it is much easier to concentrate on skill develonnent 

han on the more elusive areas of the child's infra-structure. 


The inherent ethnocentrism of most educators is thus 
compoundeac by tae psycholocical persvective, given them in 
teacher training courses tvhhich emmiasize the objective coal 
(retuired response) anc the stimulus retuire’ to nroduce 
that resnonse while relegating to a »osition of very limited 
importance in the learnine process the cultural input which 
the child brings with him. Defining the exnected outmut 
yenavior as appropriate, the nsychological nersnective sees 
the child as having either learner or not learned that he- 
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havior adentuately before coming to school, If he has not 
mastered it, he inust :e traine’ to ocroduce it. This osvcho- 
logical perspective generally creates a ‘nroduct" oriented 
education which takes a normativist view of what mav in 

fact be culturally deterrined behavior. 


Psychology has, nonetheless, deve loned several con- 
cepts of how children learn that have heen important to 
educators and that may he useful] to the construction of 
mojels of Silingual/bicultural education. The two models 
of learning that will be of concern to us here are the be- 
haviorist and the cognitive rodels. 


3.2 Sociolinguistics ~- on lanquage actuisition and }bilin- 
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From assummtions about society, child develonment and 
education, we move now to theories of language acquisition 
and bilingualism. In this area, we define three models 
the behaviorist, the nativist and the cognitive. ‘These 
tiree positions relate ta the teaching methodologies which 
are elaborated in section four anc which are there called 

he behaviorist, the immersion and the discovery models. 


3.2.1 Yhe narticularistic, behaviorist model, concernina 
language acnuisition, an? bilinqualism 


The most imnortant characteristic of the behaviorist 
model is its rejection of the importance of any internal 
mechanisms as an explanation of behavior. 4s Sanon (1972 
has stated regarding the behaviorist's annroach 


whe analysis of wehavior is characterized by a 
strong committment to the OBSERVATION ana DESCRIP 
IO! of what it icentifies as its subject of 
study ~- what it is that neonple are o served to 
Go. it avoids involvement in the traps of circu- 
lar reasoning that are created by vuestions as to 
“why” a nerson does (or worse, does not do) some- 
thing. . . notions of inferred "yvrocess” form no 
part of the [behaviorist] aporoach. Our onlv 
concerns are dencrivtion, analysis, prediction 
and control of observable numan behavior. 

(Sapon 1°72) 
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®Behaviorist theorv arques that learning is the intern- 
alization of conuiitione’ responses which are reinforced, 
Laws of learning are derived from the stimulus-resnonse~- 
reinforcement cycle. Thus the behaviorist viewnoint em- 
phasizes SEEArCOY 7 operating out of the assummtion that 
“anynody can be taught anythine” 


- « « that the degree of success achievec in the 
teaching of any subject matter is nronortional to 
the accuracy and Cetail of the deccrintion of the 
teaching objectives, and tie directness Of the re- 
lationship between the objectives and the means 
of measuring those objectives. Teachers ina 
number of areas are now heingd asked to vrite ‘be- 
nyavioral ovjectives” for their courses, and to 
develop tests which nrovide the occasion for the 
measurable displav of target behaviors. 

(Sapon 1°72) 


Within this rodel, ie aviorist: Jefine lanauace as 
articulatory movements produce? within particular settinas. 
HRilingualism involves having two sets of articulatorv 
movenent that are elicited ny aifferant stimuli (situational 
or verbal). Lanaquage is a habit. 


- » « Verbal Behavior is no different from other 
behavior with regard to the Lays of Behavi6ér. 

That is, the basic relationshivs between the Set- 
ting, the “iovements and the Sul:senuence remain 
unchanged. A Strenothening Su=senquence is still 
seen as a change in the environment that increases 
the probability of te Gisnlay of a set of "“love- 
ments within a given Setting. ‘“e are still very 
mucn concernec with the kinds: of control exercised 
by the Setting over tie nature of the “‘overents, 
and we are still concerned with observing how the 
nature of the Subsequence controls the vrobabilitv 
of the re~-occurrence of the preceding set of 
‘lovements. (Savon 172) 


Language acquisition in such a mode can be sen as 
develoning Sin, the same way as ether instrumental acts.” 


"Certain combinations of words and intonations 
of voice are strengthened’? through reward anc are 
gradually made to occur in appropriate situations 
yy the process of discrimination learning.’ 

(as quoted in jiller, 344) 
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Chomsky (195%) has nresented a critique of the behav- 
iori8t rosition in his review of Skinner's (1957) Verbal 
Learning. Chomsky states that the annlication of the be- 
haviorists' terminology from animal learning studies to 
verbal behavior necessitates a loosening of their original 
ecefinitions such that, in fact, ‘stirulus,’ “resnonse™ and 
“reinforcement merely teacome sudstitute vords with no more 
~recise meaning than the less scientific terms "motivation, ” 
“antent" and "desire.“ 


In addition, Chorskyv asserts that Skinner could not 
deal witiy many of the complexities of lanquage -- such as 
the acyuisition of grammar, and tie production of novel 
sentences by the child -- within a behaviorist naracian. 

A stinalut-resnonse model would onlv be valid in such general. 
terms as to be trivial an’? wninformative. Fven at t's 

stage of initial wore formation (the first ascianment of 
meaning to individual sound sequences such as ‘mara’ and 
"“dada‘) it is impossible to estaklis’ a one :to-one corres- 
“ondence between stimulus ane rasnonse. ‘hen ve set to 

the level of acyuisition of orarmatical structures, the 
complexity of language overwhelms the sirmle 3°" schema. 


Just as the nornativist view of development sees the 
child in terms of how closely he aroroximates adult behavior, . 
~ehaviorist linguistic theorv envisages the child's languaqe 
as an incomplete selection of the total set of an aeult's 
language habits. ‘this is sharnly onpored to the Chons!ian 
vier that every individual at every stage of language 
acquisition has a grammar” that is a osycholoqical unity. 
In Chomskian theory, the childa's erammar cannot :e Gascritec 
in terms of the inclusion and exclusion of adult features, 
but may (does) differ from the grammar the same child vill 
have when ne is an adult. 


The behaviorist model, in regar¢@ to language learning 
and »ilingualism, can be sean as fitting a vroduct®™ nara- 
digm.13 Language is a commilation of indivicuallv learne? 
wehaviors. “he wnole is the sum of a set of Aiscrete varts. 
Xs such, it is understandable tiat the narticularistic 
model is nopular in efucation there behavior, to a large 
extent, is reduce to correct an incorrect resnonses. 
Language teachine is recuced to strateav. Context, that is 
the complexity of language from a sociolincuistic pnersnec- 
tive, is ignorec. Lanquace then hecomes vatterr (rill and 
nractice with neavy concentration on the mechanics and 
Little concern for cormunication. ‘Me long-rance aoal 
(learning to communicate in a nev lanquage) is broten fovwn 
into manageaLle (teachadle) bits and nieces ané usuallv 
lost in the rrogression of Aailv lessons. 


3.2.2 Whe nativistic, relativistic mojel, concerning lan~ 
guaqe actuisition, and bilingualism 


Contrasting sharplv with the behaviorist view of lan- 
guage is what, for want of a better term, is referrec to 
a3 the “nativist" view. In this view, ooservible lancuace 
norformance (such as sneech) is merely an external nanifes- 
tation (or “output ) of underlying (i.e., mental) lincuis- 
tic competence. Pointine to tie avnarent fact trat the us 
of language is universal among normal human Leings, tre na- 
tivists infer that linquistic competenc? (thoug: not neces: 
sarily the skill in »erforning in terms of a narticular 
language) must be essentially an inherited, rather tan 
accuiraé trait. Inceed, it is the genetic nrerrogramming 
of the nuran for lanquage nroguction that allows him to 
assimilate the enormously variec and cornlex linguistic 
atimuli in iis environ~ent into a set of generalizable rules 
which constitute the basis of his verlal responses. 


The nativist model focuses on the innate vorovensity of 
the numan organisi; to intuit the rules of the languace, nis 
cometence, concerning tie structure of the lineuistic svs- 
ten in iis environment. "is overt verformance, sneech e~ 
havior, represents a nartial realization of that comnetence. 
Linguistic and cultural “enrivation then is an alien con~ 
cept to a nativist rodel in that the nativist modal vore- 
sunvoses that every human society has a language svstem 
with rules of structural and cultural usage. Siftferent so- 
cieties may have different structures and cultural usaqdes 
but all huswan societies, no matter how environmentally (from 
a technological sense) or ecolonically devrive’, ave a 
highly Geveloped, highly structure¢ linguistic system. 


It is within this reletivistic persvective that the 
nativist model allows for a view of language accuisition 
that sees the child's verformance not a3 an anproxination 
of the adult linguistic system, but as evicence of a system 
with inherent structure in its own right. In @iscussing 
the weaknesses of an exnlanation of child lanquaae from a 
behaviorist as commared vith a nativist nosition “tiller 
(1265) nas noted 


. . . We need to make the »~oint that the lind of 
reinforcement schedule a child is on hen he 
learns language is werw different from what ve 
have usec in experiments on Ciscrimination learn- 
ing. ifo one needs to monitor a ciild‘s vocal 
outrut continually and to acminister “qood" anc 
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‘pad revaris an@ »yunishments. “hen a cnile savs 
something intelligible, his revared is both ie- 
Nrovavle and indirect. Tn short, a child learns 
language by using it, not by a »~recise scheeuln 
of rewards for grammatical vocalizatiors ‘in an- 
prorriate situations.’ ™n exnerimenter tno usec 
gucn casual and unreliable nrocecures in a “es: 
crimination experiment wvoul€ teaci: an animal no- 
thing at all. 

ne child's exposure to language should not be 
called teachine". Ee learns the lancuage, ut 
no one, least of all arn average mother, t:nots 
now to teach it to him. “e learns the languaqe 
because he is shane? bv nature to vay attention 
te it, to notice and remamber and use sianificant 
asnerts of it. In sucaacting that language can 
be taught “Ly the nrocess of Aiscrimination learn:- 
ing, ' therefore, [many Lehavioritts ‘iave)] icnore” 
myo. . . admonition to reremier the larg> innate 
canacity humans have for acanirina articulate 
sseech. (Viller 1965, 345) 


It is ironic to note that althouc™® ‘ehaviorist motels 
ayoear to Le inalequate concerning ‘iow lancuage is accuired 
ana usec, language teachine is basa’ alrast exclutively on 
henavioral nrincinles. “n the other hand, nativist rodels 
have nee 2een concerner with bav lancuags is forzallv 
taught since the nativists are orimarily concernes wit’: how 
language is actuiread vwitsin a ‘natural’ (eultural cormunitvy) 
setting. One coulé conttruct a nativist educational 3°¢ - 
ting for seconce lanquace learning “Uvt it voul?, in its 
onrest state, be outsire of 2 scooling situation. It would 
taerefore be cducation at the infra-structure level. 


3.2.3 the cognitive wsvchology rotnl, cencerning lanquade 
acquisition, and iilincualis™ 


Cognitive »osvchologists have vorec orincinally on 
estaxlis‘iine a se uence of stages of coenitive Jeveloomont 
ich is thoucit to of anolicalle to all chileren reqaralese 
of culture or locale. ates of maturation, smecific su'- 
stages and hov far in t'12 secuence one @ver sets may denen” 
on sociocultural factors (rural vs ur’ an life, technoloni - 
cal vi agricnitural econors7), ut the coanitive abilities 
and the sequence of mastery are believed te be universal. 


The »sioneering worl: in coqnitive nsycholonrv was that 


ey 


of dean Piaget first with his own children and then vith 
others in Switzerland, but the attainment of snecific coa-: 
nitive skills has teen tested by others in many cultures. 
(see especially Bruner, Olver and Greenfield 1956, Cole 
and Glick 1972) 


Those "ho find cognitive nsychclogy relevant to the 

education of minority chilcren assume «hat at least nart 
of these children's acacemic @ifficulties (whether due to 
the factor of poverty, rural life or traditional culture) 
is that they are usually presumed not to have reached the 
stage of development in the senuence that middle class 
urban Anglo children have at the same chronological age 

' (@€.g., On entering school). There are however two approaches 
to these findings. Qne is a “nativist" type vosition call- 
ing for research to find out at what age children in a 
specific culture generally attain a snecific cognitive sill 
(e.g., conservation of liquids). These educators would 
taen change the curriculum to match maturational differences 
found in different cultures. The second anproach is a more 
“behaviorist tvoe nosition which assumes that Cognitive 
sills (e.g., classification mr conservation) can be taught 
and that the maturational senuence can be sneesed un through 
training. This is the assumntion on which many recent 
early childhocd curricula have heen written. (Lavatelli, 
Smock) ‘fhese curricula state as goals the attainment of 
cognitive skills such as classification, seriation, conser~- 
vation, hypothesizing, »roblem solving, etc. Sone curri-: 
culum writers, while emphasizing the universality of the 
cognitive nrocesses, are concerned with the cultural rele- 
vance of the snecific curriculum materials. Others, either 
‘ecause of an unarticulatec normativist ‘Sias or because 
the game matcrials also have a goal of teaching standard 
IMnglish and the syecific classification syster of micdle 
class American culture, Co not attemmnt to »buil€ on the men- 
tal framevrork cf the c:ilé's own cultures. 


Piaget and cognitive nsvcholoay ‘ave recently lLecome 
popular in teacher training courses anc in-service work- 
shops for teachers. ‘any concerned with developing a better 
educational system for all children (not specifically for 
minority group children) feel that all teachers would bene- 
fit from a greater aareness of the stages of cognitive 
cevelopment. If the attainment of snecific cognitive skills 
{e.9., having achieved conservation of number) is necessary 
for academic success (e.g., solving of mathematical nrob- 
lems), then teachers stiquld know how to tell if a specific 
chiid as reached a specific coanitive level. This is a 
culture--indenendent concern. 
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There is in ad@ition an argument based on cognitive 
psycholoay for ce~emnhasizing cultural learning ctyles in 
favor of training for hidqher order cognitive »rocesses and 
decontextualization of language u3e.14 This nosition was 
yresented in a report to the hureau of Indian Affairs hw 
"rancis et al 19728. Trancis argues that 


Suere is a substantial around for telieving 
that children in every milieu show apnropriate 
developmental resnonse in terms of the accuisi- 
tion of lanquage an? other skills to the problems 
and challenges of their environment --- that en- 
vironment with which they in fact interact. (nm. 59) 


If Indian education is seen as prevaration of the 
child for roles filled ly ‘is narents and if it 
is meant to allow hir to continue to address him- 
self to the tasks and onnortunities of his chilAa- 
nood environnent, ve can assume that the child 
vill develon apnronriate coanitive stills to 
function in that settina. (mn. 5%) 


(i.e., Every culture ecucates its children to ue successful 
adults within that culture.) 


Hee we insist on formal schooling for these children 
although ° ‘the sciioolroom seems narticularly ill -suitod to 
the develovunent of the sorts of skills required for terdaing 
Shear and hunting caribou." (ibid, 9. 6) 


sovever,;, the goals of education from the nersnactive 
of the lareer society may voll he technolocical comortence 
which involves formal; schooling, The cognitive Jevelonmen~ 
talist argues that 


» « - to function successfully in a tec'inical 
culture, certain forms of linguistic and cocni-- 
tive developrent are calle for. MT. character- 
istic of technical culture of interest to us is 

the increasing reliance on lanceuaagn and ather 
symbolic svatens. Lancuage in a technical cul- 
ture is used to represent, manage, and even deter: 
mine events which occur outside the immeciate 
context of the indivicual . . . [Indeed,] Schools 
exist because there is ruch to learn to be success- 
ful in a technical culture which cannot be learnec, 
as in tracitional cultures, through olservation 
and action. Schooling revuires anc enfore?s the 
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stract use of lanquace to treat- tonics which 
peek no physical point of reference in the imme 
diate environment. AS aruner has: noted 


School nevarates vor? and thing and de- 
stroys verbal realism bv presenting for 
the first time a sytuation where wordés 
are systematically and continually 
*there" without their referents. - 
(1971, pi. 49549) ; 
(Trancis 1972, »p. 39-49) 


iy 


i 
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. In the universal secuence of coqnitive develonment the 
child is thougit to proceed from leing action oriented to 
learning through perception (the ikonic mode) to learninc 
through abstractions (the symbolic mode). ‘tile there has 
recently been some counter-araument (Labov 1°79, Baratz and 
naratz 1970), many ccegnitive psycholocists believe ‘that in 
tracitional cultures most af@ults continue to onerate ori- 
marily on the more concrete. levels Jerome Bruner has 
written Sg 7 


4 . 4 withovt srecial training in the s7mbolic 
representation of exnerience, - the child crows to 
adulthood still. devending in:large measure on 

the enactive and ikonic modes of renresenting — 

and orcanizing the vorld, no matter what reece dase 
he speaks. (LSE, 1m. 47} oe 4° 


e racing A great @eal avout the ciild's learning 


-.  Whil 
style might: le useful at an initial stade, 


so gan Aeawel evans eulhiee ‘speci fie: 3 atu lea of © 
clsarning and relating these to efucational : ‘tech- 
ie panties a comslex, Cifficult; and tima-consur- 
‘ang task 60 .oNe can sveculate that if sore 
oe about” the ways in which the chilé with- 
am a particular. culture: orcdanizes his experiance, | 
and about. now to take into . account che cognitive 
“dmeolications of ‘is ethnic heritage, @ ducational 


“achievement might lean shead: But these are prob~ 
lems which are not likely: to wield: readily ore 
rapidly to‘ researc. geen (Prancis, : ane io) 


Vhera afore. coonitive paychologi sts tend to - fall back: into” 
a-nornativist model | that uses the: ‘familiar’ ‘mainstream styles 
and the mora comes | sfticult, ane. tine-cons rumine “task" 
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of identifying specific cultural learning stvl2s once again 
gets Stiunted aside in the name of exveci?ncv. 


“esides, one trould have to guard against continuing 
to use the cultural tased learning stvle to the exclusion 
of teaching the child to cope with the demands of techno: 
locical society. ‘therefore, Trancis arques, rather than 
relv on the supyrosedly cultural based learning stvle, it 
is necessary to emnmhasize training in tec'nolonically ral: 
vant higher oréer cognitive sl:ills. 


At certain fundamental noints, both.. the cosnitive-de- 
velopment model and the cultural-relativism model share as-~- 
sumptions and terrinolocy, and are to this extent comnatible. 
In part, this is because cognitive skills usuallv cperate 
unon cultural content. But it is also because the cevelon- 
ment of cognitive skills is necessary for the handling of 
cultural content. To this extent, the situation is simi- 
lar to the interaction of language development, as a univer-~ 
sal phenomenon, and the relationshin of different lanquages 
to each other. The develonment of certain »asic (and 
suite complex) lanauage comnetences are absolutely neces- 
sary for any individual to he able to handle anv lanaquaqe 
successfully, Rut the actual “esiqn of different languages, 
ani therefore the overt manifestations of the lanquage com: 
netence developed wy an individual, mav @iffer considerablv. 


So, in a larger sense, the cevelonment of basic cog- 
nitive skills, while protsablv a part of the neurological 
“programming’ of homo sapiens as a species, will eventually 
be channeled in different directions, and be manifest in 
different sehaviors and provensities for »ehavior, ‘>y the 
exigencies of different human cultures. And the extent to 
which these exigencies mav differ for different cultures 
can 2e considerable, since all human cultures are histori- 
cally derived and socially shares “Cesiens for Living” 
which have evolve? in resnonse to sometimes auite different, 
and often unrelated, needs and inclinations. 


The cognitive psychologist on the one hand observes 
these cifferent realizations of cognitive slills in members 
of different cultures and assumes that they represent dif- 
ferent stages along some universal heirarchical continuum 
of cognitive development. %n the other hand the cultural 
relativi3t sees these as enuivalent Lut different realiza~ 
tions of full cognitive develonment. The cognitive nsvcho- 
logist may recognize, tut usually diminishes, the imnort~ 
ance of cultural differences and in so doing virtually ig- 
nores culture conflict as an essential factor in the nrob- 
lems of educating culturally distinct minority qronps. 
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ie can illustrate these two theories as 


‘1. the eognitive psycholoaical model 
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tne implications deriveé from these two theories for ecu- 
cating a rerson from one culture for life in another cul- 
ture are quite different. 


3.3 Canclusion 


At the societal level, we have distincuishec two re- 
presentations which in some respects correspond to tie va- 
finition of cultural difference and cultural deficit models 


oreviously described by Baratz and Raratz (1979). 
call these the relativist and norrativist models. 


Ye will 
‘le have 


Ciscussed how the anthronologi.cal and nsychological views 
of language and culture are reflected in relativist and 


normativist persnectives of education. 


At the level of con: 


cern with a theory of lanquace acquisition, we have delin- 
eated an opnosition between a nativist and behaviorist 


positions. 
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In the next section of this report, we relate the ner- 
gnectives develoned here (relativist and normativist) €0 
programmatic opservables and to content and strategy real~ 


izations. 
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4.0 Program realizations: six models (plus one) 


The two theoretical viewmoints outlined in the previous 
section can each be realized through three different methods: 
the immersion, the behaviorist and the discovery. This 
gives us six models (to which we will later add a community 

- development model which is outside of this framewor’ entirely). 


Cranhically tine moéels are: 


Relativist ; rormativist 
1 Immersion 2 
3 Discovery 4 
a ane ee ee es I a 
5 rnehaviorist $ 
t 
+ 


Community 
Navelonment 


The immersion approach within a hilingual/>icultural 
context involves enculturatine a child into a second lan~ 
quage and culture tnrough total swamning in the second cul- 
ture. Such an annroach would define initial schooling as. 
actuiring the infra-structure of the culture ~- and would 
take place outside of a formal clascroom setting. It would 
include language learnec in natural settinos, ane@ after 
such acquisition vould move to the elaborate cultural struc 
ture as represented in formal schoolina. 


A Lbenaviorist vrogray is what is most often found in 
formal schooling: a highly structured curriculum basec on 
a stimulus-resnonse mode.*” In lanauage teach:ing the teha- 
viorist mocel is realizec in such classroom strategies as 
programmed instruction, audio-lingual pattern nractice and. 
drill. ’ 
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The discovery methoJ is an attempt to counterralance 
the behaviorist technicue bv nlacing more emynatis on what 
is to be learned than how it is to be learnec. It is an 
atterpt at creating a naturalistic environment where “learn- 
ing’ rather than “teaching” takes nlace. The “iscovery 
rathod tries to modify the school setting, wich is fretuently 
alien to chilJren's previous exnerience, titi a less controlled 
environment tiat more clasely avrroeximates the earlier learn- 
ing of children. It does this within a classroom settina,. 
‘The discovery model is realizec in such nrograms as. “onen 
classrooms,” ‘unstructure:?” curricula and teacher as guide. 
Noe irony of the discovery annroach is that in accepting 
the reality of the classroom as a narameter it o:viates tho 
nossibility of utilizing the immersion annroach. The focus 
of what is to be learnec in existing discoverv programs i% 
still the elaborated structure skills 


tio the extent that the stimuli voresentec to the student 
are selected by the teaciier and certain responses to those 
stimuli are expected, iscoverv nrograms cannot get ara 
from the behaviorist Cefinition of teaching. ‘ile "commu-- 
nication activities” (as described in Anpendix A) can raise 
the level of entropy and nlace some reality criteria on the 
language learner (anc therefore annroximate immersion set- 
tings) they remain artificial constructs. "or examnle, 
DyKkstra's language lessons, while emphasizing communication, 
include nattern practice for cresentation of material and 
his games are highlv structured and harclv natural cues to 
spontaneous lancuage use. 


4.1 Programmatic observatles -- the theoretical axis 


A particular program «ill 2e assiane’? to a model on 
ne basis of its observables, not its rhetoric. Thus a »oro- 

gram which in its descrintion states that it -resnects. the 
child's language and culture’ tut in its immlementation uses 
a standard variety of the child's vernacular as the class- 
room representation of “the child's language’ could not le 
classified as having components of a relativist model. 

The three methods - behaviorist, ¢iscoverv and immer~ 
gion -- can »e incorporated in nrograms that derive from 
either relativist or normativist assummtions. It is nessible 
to svnecify whether a orogram using anv of the three metiods 
Gerives from a normativist or relativist assummtive hase vy 
examining the training teachers are given and the curricula 
that are used. Through this exanination it is possible to 
assign any given yvrograrm to one of the six models. 
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Each model mav he realize? in many cifferent programs. 
Mot only essentialiy Similar yrogqrams sbnaccced at different 
sites but even programs which incornorate striking varia- 
tions in matters such as scheduling or lanquase mix may be 
instances of the same model. ‘tt is the nresence or absence 
of the critical features describe? heloy which determines 
what model is Leing imolerente? through a particular program. 


There are three basic cormonents -- societal, jievelon- 
mental and linguistic - that are observable in programs with 
a relativist or normativist assummtive base. Any pvroaram 
which reflects a relativist base would have to inclure 

l. a recognition of and use of the infra-s tructure of 
the local culture 

2. a recognition of and use of the role which the 
child has been socializec to see as annropriate for his ade 
and sex in his culture -- this includes his notion of an- 
propriate behavior with neers, with children of other aces 
and with adults 

3. the vernacular lancuadae of the ‘children as their 
native language. 

A program would he assione:? to a normativist base if. 
at the classroom level it were found 

i. -t6 ignore @ifferences :etween the infra- -structure 
of the children's culture and that of the dominant culture 

2... to ignore the child's Goncept of anpronriate inter~ 
action behavior as definee by his native culture 

3. to be using as the “native’ language a standarce 
norm which the children do not actually svear. © 


4.1.1 Yeachers and teacher training -- the relativist hase 


It is, of course, required that teachers in anv mcdel 
be bilingual and be comnetent to teach the sunra-structure 
skills at the appronriate level.-“ The relativist model 
focuses primarily on teacher attitueées rather than on tech~ 
nidue., ‘Training for this model emmhasizes a sociolinguistic 
orientation and cross-cultural awareness. The ethnic oridin 
of the teacher is not the caeues factor; her attitudes and 
behaviors are. ‘hat. she he sensitive to the child's nar- 
ception of a situation is es ecakeal, 


Tt is ironic but. definitely a factor to ke considered 
in staffing bilinqual/bicultural programs that the teacher 
wno comes originally from the community mav not meet the 
attitudinal criteria we are stinulating here. — 


a 


She person who has mate it out of woverty to be 


He) 
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teacher is often more ‘transfer’l7 oriented, more accultur- 
ated than the chil¢€ren. Sarles (1972) has commented on the 
agifficulties that ethnics (who have “mace it" in relation 
to tne dominant culture) often have in teaching less assimi~ 
lated memLlers.of the same ethnic group. 


Teachers who have movec un from noverty have 
Cone so often in the image of the external 
(white) majority viev of success. . . The net 
result is that [bilingual /bicultural] teachers, 
teaching amone noor chilfren of their “own 
crouns, often seer to confirm the negative view 
the chilcrean alrea@yv have of themselves [vis a 
vis the school culture], rathor than attemmting 


to ‘null un the entire groun. Tey are, 1n m£-- 
fect, aplindering agents, selecting some chil - 
dren (¢e.g.,; those who already have partaken of 


the “whitening image’ process) for notential 
success but confirming doom for rost of then. 
Sarles 1272) 


“josleth (1972) insists that one of the important: 
factors in a pluralistic model is that the teachers be of 
the local, ethnic origin and Tive in and be activa in the 
local comunity. Sut he also realizes that there is in 
reality an in mpossidle conflict 4ere Lecause the losal eth- 
nic »erson who las achieved nrofessional status vill usuallv 
3a unwilling to remain in the lower class community. The 
teacier who has made his way un from this »overty aroun is 
likely to be very intolerant of manifestations of the ver- 
nacular languace anc local culture because he has nrobablwv 
rejected it.in his own life stvle. It is therefore more 
likely that teachers ‘;0 trace their origins to the commu- 
nity will fit the snecifications Rjosleth lists under ‘is 
ass imilationist motel, namaly ‘non-ethnic ar etinic but 
doesn't live in community’ and "will think of bilincualism 
and biculturalism in terms of some standard or ‘high’ 
variety.” If the yneovle who vould seem to fit the vlural- 
istic model actually match the ee igas one, nerhans teachers 
who at first glance vouls be ssicner? to Kjosleth's assimi- 
lationist model Midnt fit the slureliatic one. Xjosleth's 
requirement of teacilers and aides of local, ethnic origin’ 
snould ie redifined in attieunal terns as those gow ee SO 
can interact anoropriately with the local, et'inic ponula- 
tion.” The actual origin or ethnic affiliation of the 
teacher neec’ not be the critical factor. 
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Ovservaizles which would indicate that teachers (or 
teacher training mrogrems) are onerating from a relativist 
»~erspective incluce 

l. teachers are aware of the existence of different 
cultures 

2. teachers are avare of their ovn interaction styles 
and the cultural Lasis of tham 

3, teachers are aware of the interaction stvles of 
the specific culture they are cealing with 

4, teacner accepts as annrovriate »enavior fram the 
ciiledi that which the child has teen socializec to consider 
appronriate 

5. teachers interact with the child within tine style 
of the culture where there are avnropriate nossibilities 
(i.e., greater nhivsical contact, or allowing the child a 
lona observation neriod before exnecting verformance, etc.) 

€. and verhans most critically, teacher sees her role 
as expanding the chil¢e's renertoire of apnropriate behavior 
rather than as either giving culture to a child ‘0 has no 
culture or replacing tha chil’'s culture with another. 


Similarly on the subject of language, teacher train- 
ing in the relativist model vould emmasize what tha gener- 
ative theory of language tells us about children and their 
language abilities. is Training vould involve such informa | 
tion as 

1. ail noxnmal chil:lren learn a lancuags 

2. all languages inclucing vernaculars are systematic 
entities, all esually self-consistent and locical 

3. all peonle control several lanauage recisters 

4. standar’ norms are historically local cialects that 
have become written languages. 

Teacher training in this relativist model woulda, of course, 
include as much knovrledge as nossible about the snecific 
language and culture of the children in that varticular vro- 
gram. It may ve that a goon eeal of basic cultural anthro- 
nological research and a sociolinguistic survey are neened 
in a given cormrunity in orcer to nrovide the teachers with 
the necessary facts aout the children’s lancuade usage and 
community socialization woractices. 


4.1.2 Teachers ant teacher training ~ the normativist model 


On the other ‘iand, a nragram tvrould »e assiqned to the 
norrativist moc2l if the teacher (or teacher training »ro-- 
gram) is o»served to be 

1. unaware ef cultural differences or 


2. aware Of the differences but still exnects the child 
to act like a Mainstream culture child while he is at 
school or ° 

3. aware of differences hut denigrates them, or toler~ 
ates the child as: diffarent but foes not modify her Feha- 
vior towards him ( or modifies her behavior in a way which 
indicates that she considers him or his ‘culture to be in- 
ferior) or 

4. sees her function as giving the child culture or 
replacing ne MTOOrE with another. - 


The overvhelmwing importance of a teacher training com- 
ponent’ in the imlomentation of any program using the rela- 
tivist model rests squarely on the fact that most teache 
now in our wpublic schools have in fact been trainee in the 
normativist framewor, Correspondingly, if a planneec varia- 
tion study is to include »wrocgrams which will be observable 

as relativist models, the difficulties in implementation 
(anless sufficie ht time and energy is devoted to teacher 
training) must he a 


Since the normativis st model is based on a nerspective 
of hiwman behavior, culture. and language that tends to uni- 
versalize behaviors , it does not require any particular 
training for werk with different groups. “ost teacher 
training programs in colleges anc universities thus fit into 
the normativist base. Tje emphasis is on methodology, tech-~ 
niques for classroom management and teaching specific skills. 
Yeacher training in the normativist framevork as it nertains 
to language is most likely to emphasize the “vroclems” that 
children from ethnic backgrounds have. This inmay Focus either 
on language structure or function, De enote such as these 
may be taught: 
l. language the an anen use is ungrammatical 
2. ‘vocabulary is restricted, 
3. language is not used adequately for communication 
AS tanouege is not usec for ahstraction. 


4.1.3 Curriculum choices ~:- the relativist model 


Bilingual/bicultural materials ina program based on a 
relativist voctel would be observed to: a 

le. actually be in the vernacular 

2. > be relevant to the chil“ren with relevance define? 
s0 that not only do the victures reflect the child's world 
but the people in the stories act as he would exnvect them to 

3. possibly contain. cultural content of a formal 
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social and historical nature (artifacts, holidav-, heroes, 
) 


4, aineluce Giscussion of cultural Cifferences, insti - 
tutions sucn as family life, role of the church, @ifferent 
interaction behaviors, wercentions, anticirations. 

5. allow for ¢istinct cultural learning stvles. 


4.1.4 Curriculum choices - the norrativist moe! 
Je would assien to the normativist mo’2l a nrocram 
mic 
1. does not use vilinaual an? bicultural materials or 
2. which uses materials or language that are not rele- 
vant to the local community or 
3. which incluges the child's cultures only as a con- 
tant varial:le not as a wrocess veriatle. "le can, within 
‘culture as a content variable , cefine a hierarchy of what 
constitutes culture in the classroon. 
a. artifacts of the culture are disnlaved in the class~ 
room. ¢.¢.,; somsrero, nottery, etc. 
>. public aspects of the culture are noresented: 
celesrate fiestas and cultural holidays, have indivi- 
duals show off cultural crafts. 
¢c. course content incluces history and farous leaders 
of the grou». 
ad. social studies lessons incluce the historical 
background of the groun. “here is a wide rance ‘ere 
from a fey jistorical cates ane the tales of the con-: 
quistadors to a sonhicticated anthronological “history 
inechucing Cascrintion of institutions and their ic: 
torical develonnent. 
Even if all of these are ineluced in a bicultural voroarar, 
it voule still Se consiferec normnativist if there is no 
regar! for cistinct cultvral learning styles in the nre- 
sentation of this (or any other) material. ; 


4,2 Programmatic observables -- the nethorolosical axis 


The olserva’toles at the theoretical tase lnvel are real- 
ized in nrograns involving three basic methorological an- 
proaches. It is the contention of the authors that varia- 
tion ac this level of the ~o4el is less crucial than at the 
treoretical level. 
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4.2.1 The immersion methocoloay would be manifest as fol- 


lows: 
1. wrogran takes nlace in natural settings 
2. no formal teacher 
3. occasion for consicerable eer grouyn interaction 
4. inter-age contacts 
5. language always used for conriunication - no for-- 


cnl teaching 
6. child is ‘swampec' by second culture 


4.2.2 The behaviorist methodology would be manifest as 

follows .; 

- structured classrnon 

. prograrmed curriculum 

- teacher concentrates on bheravioral objectives 

teacier talks rost of the time 

- lirited neer group interaction 

- dlancuage is taught via vattern oractice, Grill ane. 
teacher cued resnonses 

7. teacher initiates activities 
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4.2.3 The discoverv rodel has features that move bela: 
viorist methodology closer to tie immersion 

1. unstructure? classroon 

2. unstructured curricula 

3. child initiates activity 

4. language taught within constructe’ communication 

units as well as watterne? dArill 
5. scheduling flexible 
6. attitude more important than technic? 


4.3 The community develonoment mocel. 


The Gevelonoment of community awareness and orcaniza- 
tion has led to eewands for control Ly the cormunity over 
the education of tieir children, inclucing Cecision maine 
concerning goals, allocation of resources, hiring »ractices, 
curriculum, etc. 


The model is one of nower. The assumption is that the 
community's lack of power is to a great extent responsible 
for the failure of the children either because 

1. those in nover are Galivberately unwilling (their 

real goal is to keen t':2 community ignorant) or 
unasle to ecucate the children (e.g., they do not 
allocate acequate resovrees, hire the right teachers, 
institute aporonriate »olicies, etc.) 
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2. the lack of wover Yas ‘ac an adverse effect on 
the chilcren (e.c¢., no ‘role madels', creates 
feelings of inaceauacy vis a vis the “outsider” 
power structure) or 

3. the community knows what is best for itself anda 
will always act in its ewn est interest anda im 
plerent successful »olicyv 


T£ we ask the cormunitv ~arents to Cealineate myat 
they exnect the school.to Ao for their chil’ren, ve will 
most lil:ely get resvonses in terms of achievenant coals in 
sur.ject araas suc as readinty, mathematics ane “nglish. 
Goals such as enjoying school, positive self--irage and 
maintenance of the ethnic language may also De exvressed 
but not to the exclusion of tie aoal of seucational achicve- 
ment in skill areas. In general, the rinority groun a- 
rents' goal is not likely to eiffer so much from that of 
the mainstream parents, i.e., an elucation “hich allows 
tre community's children to commoets in mainstream society 
(a vell-naying jo; status and uware motility). 


The comunity Cevelonment model may, hotraver, define 
its goals not only in terms of educating children »ut also 
in terms of educating the entire community, esnecially con- 
cerning involvenent in the achools and in other rolitical 
arenas in order to effect social change in their cormunit”. 
to this end an evaluation of a commmnity development rode). 
that only assessed its aility to educate children would ‘e 
inconnlete. 


Je feel that this seventh model, the conmmUnity cevelon- 
ment model, at the level of educational implementation, 
would provably make cecisions in relation to the other 
models presented in this »aner. The sevent’ model's unicue- 
ness rests in its theoretical assurmtion that the problem 
of education is in who makes the decisions. It is only in 
giving communities to€al nover over funds and nolicyv that 
ve «7i11 learn if educational motels other than the ones 
suggestec’ here are created bv thase crouns, 


4.4 Summary of models. 


‘the folloving represents a brief and somewhat shet-chv 
representation of nossible examnles of eaci: model. 


Shorthand Summary of Model I ~ Relativist Tmmersion 

1. Strategy: child put in a home of secone culture from 
3-3, during which time he is swamped in language and 

culture , 

2. Content: middle-class Analo (or Snanish-?merican) en- 
vironment ; 

3. raining: caretaker sensitized to auveural differences, 
problems of initial cormunication, etc. ; 


4, Goal: impart infra~structure lanquage and attitutes as 
Initial sten in acocuisition of supra-structure skills 
5. tUxamples: none 


Shorthand oma | of ‘iodel IT - Relativist Niscovery 

l. Strategy child put in unstructured classroom that 
uses his ‘yernacular learnina styles and language to 
teach other language 

2. Content: culturally relevant materials and traditional 
school materials 

3. raining: teachers trainet ra ewleural awareness ,ver- 
nacular in ecucation 

4. Goal: teach second Language and culture skills 

5. Examples: ‘the Cultural Linauistic Anproach, Center for 
Inner ‘Citv Studies, Northeastern Tllinois University, 
as descrined in Tollow Through Program Snonsors (1272). 


Shorthand Summary of ‘fodel ITI ~ Relativist ! yehaviorict 
Although this model miqht anpear anomalous in 1i ant 

of previous Aescriptions concerning relativist assumptions, 

it is a nossible model for those ecucators who ombraca the 

nativist assumotions about lancuade variety and initial 

language accuisition but who see secon language learning 


as distinct from native lanquade accuisition. 


1. Strategy: chile in structured classroom with stimulus-- 
resnonse. technirue : 
2. Content: audio--lingual, programmed instruction but 
' with vernacular acceoted 


3. Praining: téachers traine’ re relativist nodel, hut 
——— 
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also Given instruction in behaviorist technicues 


4, Goal: teach second lanquace and culture shiills 
5. ‘Example: none 
Shorthand Surmary of liedel I"? - Normativist Immersion 
“his too vould appear to te an anomalous model. Uorr-- 


ever, the eclucator who sees the child as having a defective 
culture that might: be “overcome” lay lieing placed in another 
environment would subscribe to this model. 

l. Strategy: child put in home. of ‘second culture 

2. Content: middle-class Anglo environment: mid@le-class 
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Spanish-American with standar? Snanish 

3. Yraining: Caretaker cqiven sympathetic out normativistic 
nersnective concerning chile - “culture of poverty” mo- 
del 

4. Goal: give ciild a lanauaae an‘ culture 

5. oxammles: lettleheim's suagestion for educating minor- 
ity group children in Kibbutz-tyne arrangement was an 
approximation of this model. 


Shorthand Summary of “‘ofel Vv - Norrativist Discovery 
“Mile discovery techniques seem more consonant with 
relativist assumptions, in actual fact discovery nrocranmc 
often have a nornativist view that recoenizes indcivifual 
differences wetween children but not groun cifferences de- 
rived from cultural jifference. 
l. Strateqy. open clas¢croen, child initiated activities 
2. Content: manv stimuli 
3. Training: in getting teachers to change from “teachina' 
role to that of *quide” 
»- Goal: impart skills 


4 
5. nxample: Tucson Narlv Peucation “fodel 


Shorthand Summary of ‘'odel VI» “oxmativist Dehaviorist 
This is the model mont fracuently found in schools. 
l. Stratecy: formal schooling in structure classroom with 
3atimulus-resoonse technitmus 
2. Content: audio~lingual, orocrarmed instruction, beha- 
4 ification: ara ; ‘ nen standard 
vior modification, reward t3chniques Vase’ on standarc 


language 
3. training: tec'iniques of hehavicrist mathocolonayv 
impart slills 


4. Coal: 
5. Examples: San Antonio Marly Childioo?d Faucation Pro- 
qran 


4.5 Check lists of o'uservatlas for assioning nrograms to 
w“odels 


It is only Ly osservation of materials and practice 
tiat a specific program can be assigne.:} to a given model. 
The chee) lists which follow suggest some of the possi'vle 
o'servalle features «hich characterize programs. The first 
list refers to the assumotive axis on which we have estal- 
lished a vinary opposition ‘etveen relativist and norrativ- 
ist rodels. This list contains stritements under five head-~ 
ings dealing vith the nrooram's assumptions about a) society 
kh) child development, c).varnacular, ¢) language acnuisi- 
tion, and e) langusce use, ‘“lithin eac: of the five sections 
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statements concerning tree asvects of any program -- the 
teacner training materials, the curriculum materials, and 
what happens during implementation in the classroom --- are 
presenter. 


™"o use these lists, the observer chect:s off all the 
atatements which are true of te materials or the class-: 
room being examine). Tre clustering of clements which are 
found to exist should allow t*e program to “we assicne? to 
the relativist rovlels (I--TIT) or the normativist ones (IV - 
VI), (or to indicate the extent to which the vrogram's 
assumtions in one asnect are contradicte? or are not rain- 
tainel in another). Yach ohserva!.le as been lahellen ‘t' 
(relativist), ".:" (normativict) or “%/." (consistent with 
either), indicating with ‘hich mojel it is most closely 
associated, 


I. Opservable features alona the assumtive axis 
A. Societal 
1. Yeacher training 


a. explains that each nersan's values, attitudes * 
and iehaviors are culturally determined 

I. explains that each person belones to a (4eeral) 
conmunitites vith a coherent culture 

c. explains the associative vier of >iculturalism es 

a. explains that culture consists of a set of values, 2 

attitudes, interactional natterns "hich estal lish ~ 

appropriate vehaviors for "ifferent mer>ers bv aqe 

and sox, as vell as tie more visible cultural in- 

Cicators (drass, Zand) 

shovs teachers toe cultural basis of their own ” 

values, attitudes and intaractional natterns 

£. presents tne culture of the local community, its 
values, attituces, view of how children of cer- 
tain ages should behave 

gq. gives the teacher srecific suqqesticns for atti: " 
tudes and interactions for the elassroom that 
will facilitate learnine for the children Gf 

- that specific culture 

h. appreciates cultural differences 

i. vresents the child's culture as valua>le 
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j. explains the role cultures conflict vlave in the " 
chili's difficulties: in school 

k. descri:.es the immortance of accenting the child's n 


culturally determined self as tre basis for begin- 
ning the school exnerience 
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does not mention culture 

treats American society as monolithic 

vievs ethnic grours as important in the creation 
of modern imerica but Coes not cive ethnicity an 
important place in current American society 
mentions culture but only in terms of externals 
sucn as food, Gress 

presents a ronolithic view of the snecific ethnic 
3uz -culture 

does not mention or minimizes the role of culture 
in learning 

adheres to the neltina pot view of American cul- 
ture 

yresents normative mainstream behaviors as “cor: 
rect” 

sees non-mainstrear liehaviors as bad 

sees non-mainstream »ehavior as the unfortunate 
result of roverty 

sees preservation of ethnic identity as a hind- 
rance to vetting ahead 


Curriculum comnonent 


yeople in the stories have ethnic names 
stories include ovjects familiar to stu*ents 


eemeetameed 


pictures reflect the children's familiar curround - 


ings - Cefinee locally not only as a ‘road athnic 
norm 

neople in the materials act in vays which the 
children deem aovropriate 

materiagls in otiar su'jects (social stucies, 
science) reflect the infrastructure values of 

the child's culture 

materials in these subjects oresent otier nossinle 
world views an alternatives or acditions to the 
chile's not as a superior truth 


syllabus allows for the emultural learning style of 


the local community (e.¢., cooneration not comne- 
tition, inter--age teaching if they are relevant) 
the sylla’*us indicates that someone has studied 
and knows the relevant features of the local 
culture that vould suqgest variations of tradci- 
tional scnooling that vould ‘se more in deenina 
with tne local community's style 

includes iizcuesions of culture, the specific 
cultures involved in the school and cultural dif- 
ferences re: values, attitu’es and interactional 
vatterns 

curriculum calls for artifacts of the culture to 
be displayed 
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syllabus includes oub:lic asnects of the culture 
curriculun covers istorv an? famous leavers of 

the ethnic croun 

susjects other tan language arts use sare texts 
as rest of scnool sster 

nationally distributed materials are usec witout 
modification (or with minor lexical c!.ange3) 
materials are imported from another country and 
used without mocification (or vith minor lexical 
changes) 

raterials stress all »eonle the sare, omit discus:: 
Sions of culture 

Characters in materials ~i@ele-class whites, or 
‘tintee” but exvibit onlv middle-clans hehavior® “ 
@.9., rom da@ cister *rother tvo~car garage ani 
outdoor f:arerue 


In nractice 


the teacher indicates to the child that he is 
stupid, lazy, incompetent when ie it Cisylavina 
oehavior that is anoronriate in his culture 

the teacher recognizes when the child is shoving 
respect accoreing to his cultural norms (even if 
it is not resnectful in her culture) 

the teacrer immlements te materials in such a 
way as to allow for culturally based learnine of. + 
stylas | - 

the children rmisinternret teacier's cues for 
aporonriate l.ehavior 

the teacher misses chileren's »ehavior cuss indi- 
cating their Cetires, needs or knovlaccsa 

in @iscussions, the teacher exnresses attitudes 
tiat Cenigrate the child's culturr2 

the teacher emvands the chilc's revertoire of 
anrropriate .ehavior 

tie taacher wuts down the child's action and 
tries to teach him a lbether™ vay 

tne teacher recnonds rost frevuently and nosi-’ 
tively to those children who are closest to her 
om cultural norms 
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Child Neveloorenrt 
Teacner training 
presents strengths of minority grown child 


rresents idea that child's nercention of a given 
interaction may differ from the adult's 
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shows nov the chil’ has heen socialized to his 
own cultural norms »“efore he comes to school 
sugyests that the child's exneriences prior to 
school will affect his percention of nev exper-~ 
iences 

presents idea that the child's culture may have 
different exnectations for the chil¢ at a civen 
age than the teacher's culture voula 

presents anthrovological evidence for the local 
community‘’s culture-snecific ideal for children 
at various age levels 

uses the adult as a standard of comnarison for 
child tehavior 

assumes the child is unformed, waiting to be °-: 


molded into educator's nrofuct 


sees education. w~rimarily as orevaration for adult 
employment 

sees work with minority grown chil€ren as a ‘sal 
vage operating! »rocedure 


‘presents chile a3 fragile, easily Aamaged 


nresents nrobvlem of minoritv group children as 

teak ego streneth, lack of motivation 

snows deficits of minority groun child that 
st %2e@ overcorie 


Curriculum 
in mode appropriate to cultural viev of child of 


the snecified aqe laval 
is concernes with chiltis views 


concerned only with tearhing sills for future use 


hes sane behavioral exnectations would have for 
an adult learner 


Practice 


teacher expects ail children ‘trom all cultures to 
jy? the same 

teacher allows for individual Cifferences hut not 
for group differences 

teacher is aware of differences in chilfren hy 
cultural groups hut deniarates one group 

teacher's exnectation? for drouns differ -- teach- 
er “vrites off* one crow . 
teacher can put herself in child's ynlace 

teacher accansts chilf's view of an interaction 
teacher can treat arouns differently whilé ‘:oida- 
ing same long-range aonals and exnectations for 
trem 


of 
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Vernacular 
Toacher training 7 


Gescerizas the nature an3 origin of standard lan- 
guages and cialects 

includes a detailed aqrarmmatical descrint 
the local vernacular 

indicates I>y contrastive analvsis some of tha 
more oMvious errors the local crilsren will male 
in learning nglish 7 

presents in some forma diclossia model, that all 
neonle sneak a variety of lancuace styles 

refers to the children's language only as Snanish 
oresents a contrastive analysis of ‘“fnanish and 
‘Bnglish- 

maices statements that the language these children 
speak is ungrammatical 

yerceives vernacular as evidence of lancuage 4a-: 
ficit that teacners face 

defines teacher's job as eradicating vernacular 
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Curriculum 


introductory texts are in vernacular 
texts in *child's native lanquace* are in standard 
Snanish 


Practice 


teacher acceyts vernacular as correct grammatical 
spcecn and as’ anpronriats for all nurpases except 
spocific lessons in learnine dialects other than 

vernacular ("Sh or SS§I.) 

teacher cnrrocts child’s languace using the stan- 
dard Gialcct as rodel oe ; 


Language accuisition 
Veacher training 


presents linguistic and anthronological evidence 
that every normal child learns a lanquace system 
the generative theory is presente as a mcdel of 
hovy all children learn language 

makes Statement that these chiléren have not 
learned language 

suagests tiat the children's early environment is 
not conducive to development of languace 
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whites 


Gescribes language acauisition as acquiring habits, 
presents behaviorist model _ 
indicates that children learn not only grammar 

but Sociological asnects of language use: @ifferts: 
ent styles for different occasions 


Curriculum 


teaches standard forn of the language (e.9.; 
Spanish) as a second languace 

does.: not teach standare form of the language 
teaches Standard English through medium of verna 
cular 

teaches grammatical structures, vocahulary, etc., 
(negation, prepositions, onnosites) as if the 
child were non--verl:al 

teaches through. games involving social setting 


Practice 


the teacher assumes the chilféren can exnress 
themselves in a coherent, grammatical way in their 
native vernacular 

the teacher consiters the children to ve non- 
verbal 

the teacher corrects the children's vernacular 
language is taught be rate memorization, pattern 
practice, drill, programmed instruction, or beha-- 
vior mocification 

lancuage is not taught as a subject but used an a 
mecium of instruction only 

language is taught in conversational modes: lan-~- 
guage lessons eliciting syontaneous language are 
used 


Language tse 
Teacner training and nractice 


states that the chile ‘as normal cognitive devel: 
opment 

states that tha chil’ has concents before he comes 

to school an 
states that the child has categories hut thev mav 
ne Gifferent from those of the teacher 

states that the chilc has languace but that his 
language cannot express abstractions 

states that the child's lanquage can exoress ah- 
stractions but that due to his restricted environ- 
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ment he cioes not use language abstractly 
f. states that the chilé's language is knadecuate ” 
fez conce»>t formation 


2. Curriculum and practice 
a. the children are tested for novledre of e.a., be 


wasic shaves, size commarison, negation, spatial 
relations in their vernacular 


be” the children ane so tested in Standard Spanish " 
or in itnglish 
c. tha child is taught concenvts such as hasic s’:anes tr 


size comparison, negation, snatial relations on 
the assumption that the child does not ‘:now them 
d. cognitive Gontent lessons are not given until vo- sb 
calbulary and structure eit':or in Gtancard Spanish 
or in inalish have been taudht 
e. the vernacular is used for teaching new cocnitive n 
materials after the child's knowledae level of 
these concents has keen accurately assessed 


II. Olservabl2 features along the metho@ological axis 


Tie second checi: list refers to t'::: rathodological axis 
wnere ve have set up a three-way distinction between inmer- 
sion (I), Giscovery (0), and behaviorist (3) models. This 
list includes observables under the headings 1) classroon 
set-up, 2) scheduling, 3) trmacher role, 4) curriculum, 
and 5) lancuage learning teci:nicues. The assiqnincs of a 
program to a mesel on the mathodolagical axis should only 
be done on the bpatis of actual classroom practice, 


l. classroom set--un 


us 


a. tracitional classroom - children remain in sane 
seats all cay althouch ray have sone senarate 7" 
grouvs, 2.9... for reading 

y. Learning centers -- children rotate in crouns n/p 


c. flexidly oven -- chileren move at will or are ')/B 
grouped for certain lessons and free to rove ir’ 
around at other times 
ad. no classroom a: 
2. scheduling 
&€. each subject taught in define? time block | = 


m. each chilé has different schetule, these schedules m 
change from dav to fay 


a. teacher initiates ani Cirects activity n 
b. mostly teacher-ounil interaction hut often vupil- 7 %/2 
initiated 
c. teaching relies heavily on nser grou» or inter~ |: 
age intoraction 
ad. no formal teacher (machine counts as a teacher) 17D 
vr 


4.  curriculure 


Fs 


a. each sueject taught senarately P, 

hb. all subjects used as lessons for all sills - 6, 
inteyrated curriculum 

ec. the hidden curriculum of the midle-class none _ I 

5. languaye learning techniques 

a. teacher talks most of the time. students resnond, n 
memorize, Crill, correct and nrefictable ansvers 

bh. programmed instruction, stucent interacts wits a n 


machine or a work"’:00k 

c. snontaneous language use is stimulated whether bv n/I 
communication activities, bv unnlanned conversa: ~~ 
tion, or ‘7 not ‘:aving formal language teaching 
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4.6 Other variables 
j 
the observables ve have listed in the previous sections 
are the independent variables which we suggest are crucial 
to: the models we have defined. It is recognized that within 
a controlled variation study certain features must he held 
constant across models. ‘These include 


1. age - a i$ 
2. ethnic mix, including / 
a. language dominance 
b. proficiency in each language 
c. degree of acculturation 
3. . socio-economic status 
4, previous school exnerience 
5. rural/urban 


In addition there are variables which will not he con- 
trollaile, especially in discovery models, such as 


schedule of time devoted to each skill area 

. mix of lanouages within schedule (e.g., 50/59 or 
Spanish ‘only in language arts, all else in Eng- 
lish or Spanish for all but ESL, etc.) 

3.- staff exnerience, etc. ~ 


bo 
e 


-If the characteristic of the discovery models is that 
the curriculum is unstructured, then the time svent in each 


subject and each language will vary from one ehild in the 


class ty another and even for each child From one day to 
another. 7 


_ The question. of whether a nrogram_is two-way (Anglos 
learning Spanish as well as Spanish speakers learning English) 
or only one-way need not be considered a. critical variable, 
since the essential »vroblem being addressed hy the dovern- 
ment in its planned variation study appears to be the educa- 
tional achievement of Spanish speaking children. | Indeed, 
the solution to the problem of underachievement as pronosed 
by.the Bilingual E@ucation Act was that by using the child's 
native language, the educational system would produce greater 
success. in terms cof its same goals (achievement in. skill 
areas, ability to commnete in mainstream English sneaking 
society) than it had previously achieved for these non~End- 
ten speaking children. 


‘The argument for a eoa-aay program appears: to rest 
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mainly on the notion that the Spanish-"%merican child's self 
esteem will suffer if onlv he (and not the Anclo child) has 
to learn another language. In addition, learning another 
language mav reduce the Anglo's ethnocentrism, ut it mav 

he a false hone at best to trv to deny within the school 
setting the obvious fact of which the Snanish-American c»ild 
will sooner or later »ecome atvrare, namely that he belongs to 
a minority language groun within this country and that the 
national language is English. He will needed Fnglish for 
college and jobs in the mainstream society; the Anglo child 
will not necessarily need Snanish. 


“hile the product nerspective, vhich noints to the value 
of having bilingual speakers available for johs, justifies 
the teaching of Spanish to Anctlo children, this nosition is 
tempered in some of our models hv the argument that a bilin-: 
gual program must consider the local vernacular as the anpron-~ 
riate form of Spanish -- and that vernacular may have little 
value for the Anglo children as concerns their future educa- 
tion or employnent. 


It is however, not essential that educational procedure 
he justified functionally. “here are valid arquments aside 
from practicality in favor of majority children learnine 
minority group lanquages. A two-way program may he heneficial 
for the goals of increasing cross--cultural awareness, to 
sensitize the Anglo children to the culture of the Snanish 
children, but it may be completely irrelavant to the anal 
of hicher achievement levcls and lower dzrop-out rates for 
Spanish speakiag children. 
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5.0 Implementing the models: nroblems and nossibilities 


It is obvious that some of the seven models descrited 
in the previous section will he easier to immlerent than 
others: and yet, if we restrict the planned variation studv 
to models that fit readily into the existing school frame- 
work, we will le offering fey nev solutions and can exvect 
few new results from the study. Furthermore, if we rush to 
set up programs which are meant to exemplify the models 
which require extensive retraining of teachers and for which 
there is currently no appropriate curricula, we can %e sure 
that the evaluations v7ill show that the imnlementation does 
not match the description of the model. Declaring a vroaram 
to Le an cxample of a certain model docs not mean that it is. 
Rvaluation has to be based only on the ouservables of the 
program as it is carricd out, not on the model to vhich the 
program vas assigned. 


Implementing a cormunity develooment model has as its 
first difficulty defining “community” (and what constitutes 
a community) and verhans more difficult, who represents 
that community, 


Implementing tie immersion method in either the rela- 
tivist or normativist framework requires a concept of educa- 
tion outside of the school system. "hile this might he 
erganized at a vre-kindergarten level, the currently nro- 
jectec study is for graces K-3. Immersion nroqrzns for this 
age gvoun are nos iieiv to be considered feasible hv 
either the sommunityv or ecuveators. 


Difficulties in irplenenting discovery rethods in 
already established classrooms are documented in reports 
of Follaty through sponsors of oven classroom programs such 
as the Education Yevelopnent Center (MPC) and@ the Tucson 
Narly Education ‘'‘odel. UHC focuses on retraining teachers 
ana finds that the teachers with whom they must vork are 
not always receptive to their ideas. 


The teacher's ambivalent nosition in an exneriment 
sucn as th? proposed studv may hecome an olsstacle to the 
implementation of an innovative model. If the school admin- 
istrators are not entirely enthusiastic about the »rogram, 
they may give the teachers conflicting nessages about their 
exnected particination in the proqram. ~As long as the 
nrogram remains exnerimental (i.e., will terminate after a 
certain number of years), the teacher will see her future in 
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terms of the imnression she makes on the local school author- 
ities and not on the director of the special program. 


The problems in imnlementation will be much greater for 
nrograms based on relativist assumptions than on normativist 
ones. As s#aratz (1°71) has vreviously pointed out, major 
difficulties which mav be encountered include: 


1. a lack of trained personnel to teach cultural)y different 
children 

2. few teacher training programs set un to train teachers 

of the culturally different 

3. a lack of materials ard curricula 

4. a lack of knowledge about the vernacular dialects an‘ 
diverse cultural groups in this country, especially as 
regards ricrobehaviors that may be very important within 
the framewor!: of cross-cultural communication. 

5. a rejection of the cultural relativity thesis, which 
states that the minority group culture is valid and 
should be used in the teaching process, hy majority 
group members who are ethnocentric and see only their 
cuiture as valuable, real an‘ good. 

6. a rajecticn of the vernacular culture by minority groun 
ethnic members, varticularly arong the middle class. 

7. a fear that the recognition of distinct cultural grouns 
in the United States will necessarily be justification 
for re~-segregation. 

8. because the issue of culturally related education is 
beund to generate controversy, and kecaure at the moment 
failure of minority geow childzven is a pesblem, but 
in itself nut ceatravercilile (no school sarinistrotar 
is being called vacist merely for stating that these 
children are not performing near national norms), schcol 
administrators, one of whose jobs it is to keep contro- 
versy at a minimum, mav very well opt to do nothing -- 
or do something that is acceptable even if it is demon- 
stralsly incffective -- rather than risk their jos for 
a progran tiat has educational promise but is so contro- 
versial. 


Aside from the nrohlems inherent in attenntina to imnle- 
ment particular moJels, there are problems related to plannea 
variation studies that raise general questions as to the over- 
all feasibility of such a study, especially as concerns the 
cost relative to probable outcome. The situation is reminis- 
cent of earlier experiences with planned variation studies in 
educational settings, most notably the current Follow-Through 
project, whick have raised more questions than they have 
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nrovided ansvers. ‘ilere, the research designs anc educational 
theories of acacamicians have run headlong into the politics 
and Lureaucracy of the educational systems, where reading 
scores, academic achieverent and feelings of self esteen 

and satisfaction are not necessarily relevant criteria for 
operating those systems. Indeed, the educational svsters 

in this countrv apnear to have a unique capacity for coming 
into contact with fresh ideas, organizations, an? insights, 
ingesting then, excretine ther undigested, and continuing 

On unnourisned by the exnerience. 


The school suverintendent, for examole, may be much 
more concerned with money matters than with reading scores. 
Ye is dealing vith a large svstem where management »roblens, 
not methods of reading instruction, are the issue. Indeed, 
noor reading scores are not inherently a problem ane only 
hecome: so \vhen someone elae (the nress, the Congress, omnlnvers) 
male tiem so. In addition, once the furor over moor reading 
scores dies down, they becore an accepted fact (naturally to 
12 deplored) but nonetheless a fact rather than a controversial 
issue. Indeed, a nronosed solution to noor reading scores -- 
e.g., use of dialect texts -- may easily become more contro- 
versial than the fact of noor reading nerformance itself. 


As was incicated] earlier, programs cannot be ‘sent in" 
from the government or the university and imnosee unon the 
system, \ teacher's allegiance to a tvo~-year “research 
project" is going to denend more on how the system in which 
she functions likes it than how vorestigious te umiversity 
is that offers it. “er revards come from her emmlovers and 
peers, not from cutside exnerts. And here too, her rewars 
are net merely Johnnv reading. Ner acceptance by her felle: 
teachers may he as important if not more so than ‘er success 
with Ne: charqes. This is not said to malign teachers, 
but merelv to omphasize that they must he understood in rela- 
tion to the complexity of their role as they nerceive it, 
which is not merely impartine ANC's to kideies. And so on 
for supervisors, »rincipals, etc., up and down the line. 


Discussions of the difficulties encounteree in Follow- 
Through planned variation often return to the problems of 
teacher training, of meetine the multiple goals of school 
systems, of detailing deliverv svstems, of inadequate measure- 
ment tocls, of the nressures for immediate action even when 
the system is not ready, of demane for immediate ‘nav off". 
Inferred in these ciscussions is that nlarned variation 
studies should project a hit loncer time frame so that thev 
can Solve these problems and then he able to conduct a nlanned 
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variation study. Since the problems seferred to ere endaic 
to the educational svstem, it would apnear to this writer 

that at best the cart is being nut before the horse, that 
applied research is being calle@ for before the basic research 
has been done. Indeed if the endemic problems discussed 

under problems of planned variation studies could actuallv 

be solved, there might be no need for a-planned variation 
study. 


The state of the art (er science) as regards education 
generally and bilingual education particularly is not in 
a position to call for a large applied research study ina 
“naturalistic” setting. Indeed, time may clearly demonstrate 
the naivete of planned variation studies in that the con- 
straints of an experiment hecome, in the final analysis, 
inimical allies with the exigencies of a school svstem. 


1. 


ool 


According to the ESLA Title VII summary, »y athnic groun, 


FY '72,' the 211 nrojects were funded for a total of 
$33.212,759. Tnis breaks down as follows: 


ilexican-Anerican S1é ,932,733. 
ruerto “ican 5,719,989, 
Cu’2an 337,5%9 
multi-ethnic, all Spanish 3,174,346. 
total, Spanish onlv 25,°74,749, 
Portuguese 69C,717. 
Trench "03,651. 
ANerican Indian. and Tsrimno 2,474,397. 
Otner 553,969, 
multi-ethnic, includes Snanish if 

other language is nek Snanisy 2,790,295. 
total, nen-Snanish and multi- ~~ 

ethnic ; 7,238,919. 
total Title VII funding £23, 717578 % 


The ATP from OFA and the vublicityvy releases con- 
cerning the grants state that imolementation of the 
models will be ith fpanish-American novulations. Te 
present report therefore concantrates its examples on 
the langues and cultuses af Srantish sneating craw; 
but the disuvesion ef ti kincval/:icultuvtal education 
ard tha medeis Acvelonsd are generalizathle to the ocher 
larguaces ane acwic grouns for vWaich “Citls VIT funds 


prograns. 


Prelininary revorts on the Follow Through Planned 
Yariation Study have not Seen varticularly nronisina. 
There have Veen consiferatle difficulties with the “ol- 
Jow “nirougdh Project: in finding discrete forns to varv, 
in inmlementing the projects and in evaluatine the 
data -- especially surrounling the issue as to what con- 
stitutes control data. 


Jenci:s, et al (1972) summarized the educational nolicv 
of the var on vovertv model of the €9%'s as follows 
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The best mechanism for “realine this vicious 
circle [noor Con't acquire cognitive skills, 
therefore don't aet jos, therefore remain 
moor ...] is educational reform. Since 
children orn into voor homes do not accuira 
the skills they need from their parents, 
they must be taught these skills in school. 
This can ie @one bv making sure they attend 
the same schools as middle-class childran, 
by giving them extra comensatory nrocram¢ 
in school, by giving their parents a voices 
‘in running their schools, or lw some comhi~ 
nation of all tree a»yproaches. (. 7) 


X fuller description, -rith exammles, is given in 
the paper which was conmissioned as part of the present — 
report. 


zie UNESCO report defines vernacula x language as fol-~ 
ion: 


2 language which is the mother tongue of 7 
group which: is socially or politically domi- 
nated by another groun speaking a different 
language. We do not consifer the language 
of a minority in one country as a vernacular 
if it is an official lanquage in anotier 
country. (np. 46) 


Stewart has svointed cut concerning vernaculars: 


Due to their lack of formalized grammars. and 
lexicons (at least ones accepted as authnori-~ 
tative iy the languaces'" users) vernacular 
languages are almost always ranked lower in 
prestige than standard and classical languages. 


Tt should he eexiiods that ovroduct oriented hilin- 
gual programs whether théy recognize the child's dia- 
lect | ee in the French Title VII yrograrm at Rreaux 
Bridg houisiana) or do not. utilize the child's ver- 

net et (as in the Cucamon ca, California Fo Llow Throuch 


program) . are in fact posinc an added burden on the chil? 
-who is already havina : ‘difficulty in. school. Tiese: yro- 


qrams have goals which relate to proficiency in SEATS 
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arts in starc@ard GSnarish (french) and standard Unaqlish, 
vot: of which are foreion languages for tne child, ane 
goals relating to skills learneé through the mecium of 
two languages neither of which the chile speaks natively. 


Although education has teen a concern of anthro- 
pologists over the years (Hewett 1304, Joxnson 1°43, 
Snindler gaeaetk the overall influence of anthronolo-- 
qist3 has been sreatly oversiadarec hy that of nsyvcho- 
logists. ‘whe nsychologaical 1: terature on hilineualisn 
seems mainly to have acefressed itself to the issue of 
the relationship betvveen IN and bilingualisn. 


wae anthropologists ave, hovever, wit their 
interest in the issues of language an? culture contact 
devoted much tine to descriotions of multi cultured 
societies. ‘hey have develoned models concerning the 
relationshiy of cultural systems to ecucational systens. 


In the nast maturation has heen viewed hv psyc'io- 
logists largely in terms of supposedly innate stagines 
of develonment with some influence from the environment. 
The vrot:lem here is that environment has been so tefined 
as to laraely exclude cultural norms, a fla‘ somewhat 
masked by the villingness of nsycholoqists to look at 
social interaction at the interpersonal level. lovever, 
it is nov becoming clear that maturation is strongly 
shaned by. tie cultural nesms of the society in which a 
chilis is Gaeverloning. ‘hus, for example, hehavior suck 
as Seeiae can be verv much influenced >y the culture. 
Anthrocological research has in@icated that children in 
a nomadic Mfrican society learn to wall: earlier >ecaune 
of tne feast needs (Nonner 1973) whereas children in 
a ifepalese society that lives on extremely steen terrain 
are carriv’ more and thus learn to vall: at a much later 
age. 


Bhat sore nsychologists are beginning to realize 
this was recently exemnlified 'y Jerome Kagan's cneech 
at the 1°72 reetings of the AAAS. In studying Cuatera- 
lan chilcren in a small rural village, Magan found that 
tne infants were extremely nassive, seldom hell cw the 
mother and rarely taken out of the hore, Their level 
of maturation at ten months vas therefore very different 
from that of American mi€@le-class children at that age. 
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The eleven--vear--oleés in the same village, howaver,— 
were alert, active and commaralle in maturation and 
skills to their American counterparts. Hoth tue infant 


‘and the eleven-vear--old in Guatemala vere being normal 


children within their-culture but the cultural exnecta- 
tion of the infant's behavior was net the same as that 
of children of the same aqe Kagan had previously studied. 
As liargaret “lead pointed out to Kagan, anthronologists 
have long becn aware of the non~ Linearity of develonrsnt 
nuk psychologjstg have not up to nov included that con- 


cent in their. aradians 


whe recent court case in California (DZanne vs. 
Pafferty and the State of California) is a Aramatic 
example of just such an incorrect Classification. 
She State of California had een assigning f’exican-~ 
American children to classes for the mentally retarde? 


-on the basis of IQ scores obtained from intelligence - 


tests that hac been administered’ in English. hen the. 
hexican-American children vere retested in Spanish tha 
scores of over 29% of the children indicated tieir in-- 
telligence levels were averade or above. — . 


“n excellent example of this : tion can he found 
in the writings. .of 7.:"‘cV, .iIunt, $s pecially ‘Towards 
the prevention of incommatenca." Carter (Fd.) 

Research Contriluti from Psycho to. Soleus AS 
WéalOl. “WeW Vor"? NatavioFal wur dications, TU i 


It is recognized by the authors. that the descrin-- 
tions here axe necessarily, oversimplified. There in 
considerazle verbal learning literature devoted to inter-: 
ference (ratro-activa inhibition, ete.) which is’ ger- 


“maine to second language learning within a behaviorist 


paradigm. 


. The Work. of bas il-Ber rnstein is a cas e in’point. 
He attempted to illustrate ‘that the cultural learning | 
style of peers Sere British fee det tanded to rely heavily 


on what he descrihes as a “restricted. code". aC wmpeal to 
authority, unsvecified or" ee descriptions ,, ete.) 
whereas the middle~ ‘class child learns a cultural . ‘Style. 


-, that relies heavily. on an. “@laborated code" (analytic, 


specific, etc. die “Unfortunately. many re searchers. An the 


U.S. have tended to simplify ana over extend Bernstein's 
concepts so as to imply that Lecause of socialization, 
lower-class chiléren are incanable of using an ela*>orate 
code. Tere has been a crv ” many to ignore the indi- 
genous code in favor of teaching other cotes necessary 
for making it in the mainstream. 


S£ course the issue of language code use is con: 
founded by the fact that in any grow, no matter hor 
aostract the tovic, the lanquage of the ‘in-qroun — tands 
to be ‘restricted. (See for example Malherstam's Cas-- 
cription in the sest ané the Brightest of the Kennedy 
inner circle responding to Chester Bovles' lack of use 
of their restricted code.) 


15. Interaction analysis studies such as that bv 
Sellack, A. A. et al, The Langquaqe of the Classroom, 


show that almost all of the teaching time consists of 
repeated cycles of teacher tuestion followed hv student 
response, followed hv teacher reaction. 


- 


kr 
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The term “bilingual” requires that a »%erson he able 
to understand, sneak, read and write a standard and/or 
non standard version of the two lanquages in the vrogram. 
“Competent to teach” means that the teacher is ahle to 
teach those subjects for which he/she has een nrenare?d. 
Tais would necessarily involve meetina state require: 
ments for teachers. 


17. See section two for further elaboration Of this concent. 


18. ‘fe Rave seen teacher training »vrograms which con- 
centrate on generative grammar technicques of language 
descrintion -~ trees and transformations -- which the 


teacuers have difficulty finding relevant to their prob- 
lems. The more relevant importance of generative theory 
it seems to us is its insichts into the nature of languace 
systems anc language accuisition. 
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APPEMDIY A 


A Qrief Survey of Selected Bilingual Programs and Curricula 


Juditn Perez de ileradia 
ova . . Introduction 


Woe-one writes out of a vacuum. “hether or not one is 
conscicus of i:errowing ideas from currently ponular trends, 
that is most oon the case. Fvery curriculum writer has a 
philosophy whic shanes the outcome of his worl. ‘le have 
attempted to examine as much of the curriculum for hilingual 
programs as was available to us in order to determine the — 
relationship of the author's underlying assunntions to the 

models proposed earlier in this renort. 3 , : 


- Due to restrictions on time and location, resources “ere 
limited. “ost of the materials available are commercially 
produced. ‘or written by neonle vyhosa names are well known! in 
the field. of .:8SL or in bilingual - education. Locally vro- 
.duced materials which Magy contain. innovations. for hilinaual | 
education prograns ‘were scarce, —_ 


a che ‘following institutions pis the Washington, N.C. area. 

Were useful resources for’ examination of. curficula: the. 
‘Center for. Applied Linguistics, - thea. Educational “‘laterials: 3 

_ Center at Federal - Dity College, the Mational Fducation Assoc~. 
iation, reports from the Office of. Title VIET Bilinenal Pro~ 
grams, and the Library at the Office’ of. Mducation,. and | the 
Washington, ee eaues ‘Program. ee ee 


_slaterials. fall into tr. ca atagorie as: ‘Q) curriculum 
guides, texts, and materials to: he used in ‘the various. bi~ 
lingual programs throughout the ‘country and © 2): specifica «| 
bilingual. sites-or programs which may.or-may not have de~ 
veloped - a unicue curriculum, lve... The New. Nursery Scool. 

Sources of information includ surriculun gnides, prodram, 
_. descriptions, or.re ports. con. fa ct? toe 


t 


thirty-eight c arxciculum qaide es. were se en;. ‘of. ee 
three. were descripti ions: and «35: vere: sactual. curriculum guides 
7.0K. texts .). j 7 : ce 
Gf the seven s specific: #i :/orograns: accounted - for, 
three. were program deceein ions. one a..renoxrt- on.a project . 
tyro: summaries : of curriculum quides and one actual curriculum 
. guide. _ <a, ER ay ya ee, a 
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Relevance of Bilingual Curricula 


Almost wothout excertion, the curricula available . 
were not suitazle for a culturally }.asal madel of bilinoual 
education. She influence of traditional aulio-lLingual or 
what is more commonly known at MSI methololocry tas very 


much in evidence. This would reflect the lag in rrodressing 


from ESL classes, which have bean in axvistensé much loncer 
than. bilingual education. nrodrams,; to bilineaal/izicultural 
programs. - 


Many of the names first associated with “SI: curri 
nov appear in connection with hilingual curricula. .It is 
apparent that these people have not changec their basic 
assumptions on language teachine in writing curricula for 
bilingual programs. The nov curricula may lie morn sonhis~ 
ticated in some casas but the underlying beliefs are the 
same. For exarnle, “okert ‘Tilson af UCL was resvonsivla 
for Teaching | English Farlv, an audio-lingual secon’ languace 
learning course “mich in not aimed at iit specific crow. © 
"tilson's materials uave since been uset an the basis of the 

Oral Lanquage Program and the Cry me eeeiala ras of the most 
wideapread curricula | in use in. Ttae Southwest). 25 another 
example, Ralylh Pobinett's name agnpears in connection ‘vith 


the PLICS Bilingual Curriculum Develonrent: JISOL-SMSD, ~ 


ment Center materiais, all of: ie 


al » ae oS — ee baa 

Michigan ‘“igrant Primary Interdiscinlinary Procram, the 
aT Eee es a SEEEE PEIRCE 

"fami Linguistic Readers and the Snanish Curriculur t Develon- 
1ave, W1de, dissemination. 


‘Purthermore, many other nroarams are “adaptations of 


one or another of these already mentioned curricula. For 
example. ‘she. Mew Yori: State” Nepartment of “Sucation , 


Albany, has recently. developed ‘an adaptation of the TIC 


curriculum ~? Consentinal and Oral: Lancuace thee pe ela 


Rilingual Series Guide: rLe; Pre: Kindergarten. Ma Fan Diecdo 
‘Gity schools ! Have “adapted Eneliaeh Lessons a a Teaching — 


anglish 3 parky oy = 


aa TLLson. pel 


« 


The: result is: that many vd ithotal progrens are suried 


‘dn and b7\ vtracvitional audio--Lincual materials which strass 
pattern | practice as the wav | to achieve: ‘fluency in the. lan- 


quace. “Rhere vere: Ay pete “‘proarans: which. may. Fit our defini- 


' tion. of a discovery mode. rub no exarnles OF nrograms With. 
AML immersion’ base... ; 


Evaluations 


valuation can be categorized as 1) internal, i.e., 
testing of the children to sea if objectives have heen met. 
and 2) external, i.e., field testing of the proaram itself. 


Of the. forty-five curricula seen,nine listed somo tyne 
of external evaluation. he descriptions ranged From simnoly 


' “field tested® to a more snecific description of vhere, when 
and how many sites. : 


fikevnal Gus wash catees accounted for in nine cifferent. 
prograus, five of which were Ceveloned hv the individual 
programs, three used standardized tests or. translations 
thereof, ani one ME AtZed 3 combination of standardized 
tests. and original measurements. Only two orograms mentioneé 
both internal and ei evaluation 


‘Many of the wroducers as well as users of the materials 
we have exaiined did : ot consider evaluation to le important. 
enough as a combon ent to even mention it. . 


x 


=a 
‘a 
a 

ce 


taacher training 


ingeeher training is.a eviiiesi feature in develoring 


BPailingual education vroqrams However, as in the. case: of 


evaluations, many curriculum quides Cid-not mention.teacher . 
training Of : . seven snecific vrograns only. three: men-" 


_ tioned specifi acher training ss ota Of the. ‘thirty 


eight eueric ica guites, only six ader sed themselves. ‘to 


‘teacher training. “(Tive of the: nine as which dia- 


snecify teacher traiviing fall into the. Giscovery cateqory.) 
aaa < ; : : ar ae roe : re: : : if 


‘Summary - 
pie oe - . ae ; 
~ It becomes obvious from: a. consideration ‘Of: the | curri- 


~cula seen that the focal noint for the’ curriculum develoner 
_is the teaching method emoloved ‘and not the content taucht.. 
We therefore have used a schere in which teachind. nethods 


are defined as... Ly traditional audio- -lingual, “ay: concept. 


formation, . 3}r: programned. ins truction. and: AY: ‘discovery. 


. One finds: that concent - deyaloanent. is frecuently linked 
with traditional audio- ‘lingual. methodology. “In many: cases, 
Spanish is. taught . to. native: Soanish speakers with. the; 


“stated object of the’ ‘lesson being: concent” éevelooment. ‘while. 
/. English in: the: same progran: is taught” Dy audio: lingual: method- 


ology. «In the vast. majority of cases, the. audio=lingual - 


- methodology alone or.in. comb ination with , ,concent. formation 
appears sas: the. "teaching method. a ee eure eee Js 


A-4 


1. Title: Reinforced Reaginess Nequisites Program 
-Ruthor : _ So 
Producer: Sotithwestern Cooperative Educational Laloratory 


(SHCZ) 
An extremely behavioristic approach to reading readi- 
ness. ‘The states purpose of this. program isn to “instill 
motivation in culturally divergent children.*. “aterial re- 


vards are given to the children initially for satisfactorv 
performance in class and then gradually elirinated, After 
one year, the children allegedly need no outside motivation. 


2. Title: A Procqrammed Course in Introductory Snanish 
Author:. “1, Ml Sullivan : a 

‘Producer: ‘Eneyclopedia Britannica Films 

Consultants: Dee Buchanan, Adelaide Johnston, Cngeborg 
Biebert, Meil Sullivan 

KK prograrmured instruction lehaviorict lancuage program. 
A series: oe tayes gives the ‘stimulus for the oral nhnase of 

_the program. 


3, ‘Title. ELS (an peers “Li ngual: Programmed Course in 
= ; Spoken Snanish) 


Author: FF. Rand torton: oo . - 2 4 
Producers:. Mnglish hanquage Services, Inc. an 


DA Fdowkt “yourself" ‘course in’ Spanish which’ guarantees. 
fluency to. the etudent. = eae es 


A, Title Oo Bnetich 900° 

Authors 4" sy ee 

‘Producer: English Langu Lage Services: 

‘this crograr is so named. ecause the series consis sts 

of six Looks containing 940. “hase sentences. Provided that 
the stucents memorize these. sentences oy they are to achieve 
“fluency-in the language. (Programmed instruction. workbooks 

" accompany the textbooks .- ne Re 


coe vitle: “Programmed. 3 Reading (Books 1- 7 
Author: if. He Sullivan” Pare — 
Producer: Menster. bigL Sion E NoGray WELL Book Co. 
‘Behavioris stic programme? irs sion. for)! nindergarten, 
first grade. and remedial: class Begs ree ae hae 


ttle: @-Grolier Programmed Text}ook . 


st ‘text. 


ery. vaaching. taterials’ coup. ; 575. Lexington Bve., Ys, 
. Programmed: in os . 


tn. 


7. Title: Alaskan Peaders 
Puthor: Virginia Jones 
Producer: Worthwest. ®eg’* ‘onal, Mducational Laboratory 
Consultants: Dr. t!illian Lovens, Or. Patrick Jd. Groff, 
, James Henry, Maurie Steinman, Carolyn. Locke, 
Jinifred.=. Lande, MWrank Darnell, Dr. Tohkert 
Paty and Dr. Michael Geaamnateo 
The statement of purpose suggests an in nterveantionist 
approach to languace devalopme mte 


oes laces _ Oral Lancuace Program 
Author: oLert * “eehack (adanted ly) 
Peedde eee. _ Sicha 


Consultant; Dr. Robert “Wilson . . - 
A traditional audio-lingual approach to language teaching. 
2, Title: Vamos a Aprender #1 Ingles 
Author: Fave L. Eumnass 
Yroducer: Empresa Grafica, San “arti, 5.%., Lima, Peru 
(tinistry of Education) 
This was a very early attempt at aunio--lingual metho-- 
dology for the boaaeng of reading. Sehavioristic. 


10. Title: The Rdventures On.” "tiquelito 

Author: Charles ii, i, Herbert, aes . 

Producer: Encyclonedia Britannica Films, Inc. a 
Aimed at students of Spanish as a Second Lancuage. 

traditional avudio-linqual technisues are abundant. 


ll. Title: Dan and His Pets’ (Rdoks 1-5 1-5) 
AUtHOL?: -| 
Producer ; Ss 


yiprock Independent eclool District #29,. Yew- 
7x1 CO _ “ : 
“Cons ultants :: Claude Ara¢ 4ON, “Wallace Cathey 

°@he illustrations in the book depict a Mavajo reser: 
vation. The oral preparation -for reading is based on audio- 
lingual methodology and the readers tremselvas are basal | 
readers. The-.program is a more audio: -fingual than discovery 
oriented PEOSE RIN: a 


E2.. Bhele: ‘curficalws: Auide for ol 
oo pe BEve-Year-O1d- Program 
Author: . ‘Bleator Bur = et als. eg oS aed See ee ee 
. Producers Calluy: nley County Schools, -Gallun,. Hew, "% 
ae Whe subject. matter of this curriculum guide. include 
art, social studies, numbers, physical education and hea 
science and music. > The teaching metiiod in’ tie content » 
“is” concept ce velopme ent and in ‘the language arts; aucio~ 
gual. There are’ ‘suggestions for adaptation’ of; american: meee 

sery rhynes, and bulletin } boards” for recognizing American 


Qo. we = 
7 “holidays. ) ete eet ee 


ia peyelooment centers a 


i) 
ra 
[4 
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3 
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13. Title: Bilingual Curriculum Develonnent: FSOL-ShSn 

Author: Alma “Fetrini. Riizabetn rickman, Blaine “elamed 

Producer: Foreign Language Innovative Curriculum studies 

; (FLICS) 

Consultants: Ralosh Robinett : 
traditional audio-lingual methotology. Examples of 

games and nursery rhymes suggested are Jack Be Uirble, 

Thunkkin, Hokey-Pokey .and O12 MacDonald. 


14, Title: Bilingual Curriculur ° alo opment: Snanis'; Cuide 
Author: dessa lt; foriane —_— ee 
Producer: OLICS : 

Pnother audio-lingval based orogram. The sentence 


patterns are presented throuch controlled Sut vlay--tyoe) 


activities. Standard Snanish is ‘oresentes for emulation. 


15. Title: Michigan. Micrant P Primary Intercisciplinary 


Program 
Author: 
Producer : LICS ae, ; 
Cons ae. Ralph Robinett. 


-Sinilar to the other mate rials produced by PLIC.. 


~Aucdio-lingual nethocoloay cuwith materials from Mainstrean — 


Tmerican culture, ¢.cr., ! Kleenex,” RanAsALes , naner towels 

as well as standard classroom items, @.7.,.4 Jalis, uooks; 
noxes.. The use of nupnets is dmmortant, they serve as the: 
stimulus for the children's resnonses. _ f 6 Su. 


16. Title: Michigan, Migx rant Rlucacion Proaram: “? PLLin-- 
4 gual Oral Lanqua ge and. Coaceptual neve Lopment 


Author: Consuelo “iisanda. at ‘i oa 


.Producer:. -FLIC& . 4 = Be 


A structured sudiorlinaual acurodah.) 00 nlav pariod 
entitled “inside structured “lay,” sounds very. stilted, 


Children Jare cirectedr toward standard Spanish. 


Ute ttle Conecaptual.and ‘oral Gencinee "‘Aevelapnante: 


ee ee 
-Ruthor:. Blanca ¢ Ortiz: and Tomasa iHicalgo 
“Producer » _ University. 6£.. the State - OF 


4 “ferien suide Tt Pre linderqarten 
aa Bilingual Serie Suilde.It Pre- Tindergarten 


7 


fait York, “State nduca- 
tion Denartment;: 2lhanv, eg ga . 


“Consultant: Leonor of, Wateon 


“AG 


noted. from #LICS cand consemient ly very: -Arill oriented 


and behavioristic. 


(18, sitle: . ‘Bilingual Lassons-for Snanish-Sneaking Prov 


oe © Scnoel- Cizildren 
Author : Yelia Seaneider 


ro for § Sianish Speaking Pra SCHOOL. chiid dren. 
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‘Southwest and other areas. 


PAg se, oe ElLex 


Producer : UCLA State De: 


tia ee Rican language. 


Producor: San Diego City Schools 
Consultants: Heri Tharra -- Project Director 

The finglish lessons have been adapted from Teaching 
mngiish barly by Bobart “ateon.. “Trac %itional au‘io-Lincual. 


1), ‘Title. Spanish Curriculum Neve lopment Center materials 
fvuthor: 
Producer: SCDC, ade County Public Schools 
Consultants: CANSDE ( Curriculum 2faptation Hetwork Bilin: 
gual Sicultural Méucation) — 

‘The four editions of these materials are sunerficially 


ifferent, i.e., certain lexical changes, but ‘Jo not reflect 


the more srofound. Cifferances that exist in the Spanish 


20, itle> Alborada ll. . 
Author Rosa Hassob and Leonor ortega - 
Producer: TRID® (Zditorial) 3.4%. Viladomat 271, Marcelona 
A Standard Castillian Snanish aporoach to language 
avelonment with many refexances to Piaget. ar 


oN 


22, °@itle: £. Curriculun for mngli 
Author: 


“a Sa cond bangua 


ee em 


‘Producer: american Bo ok CO< “International Division; TS¥. 


whe curriculum cuide is a list of texts — commercially 


produced, 1.e., Buripass, Ve Sneak i inglish,.ete., ‘mich ara 


recommended. for each grade. “Praditional audio: ‘Lingual metho: 
Aology is obvious. from. the boos chosen. 


Authoy | Robert Tilison 


dartment oF “Rducation 
wl aenroach toa segue teaching 
c 


= S. 


An @arly audio-lingu 
iv which conversations axe very mechanical 
23, wile: Spanish fox Snanish Sn aking Students 
Author: ° - a 3 


“Producer: Bureau of - Curriculse Develop ment, “Toaré-of Bdu-’ 


cation, oY 


Consultants: - Lillian MCE llers. or are 2) ee ee 
“raditional audi o-Lindual. mathodolocy. is describad’ in 
‘the foravord ei a chanter, entitled” ‘Common frrers and 
Anglicisms” contains a Getai iled. description of. the verna~ 


Producer: BIR ‘tavajo trea Office 


Author: Dr..E 
‘Producer: Divi 


ae Title: 


the d OOH. are fare from reachin 


‘Producer: MeGraw il) ,, 


AHR 


BA, Title: 
Author: Santi 
Producer: 
Consultants Gloria “olfan . 

A preschool nrograr: meant for Spanish sveaking chilé:- 
ren’ in Spain. It is very Piaget-influenced ani the teacher's 
d is immense vith mere than ample sugeastions to the 
teacher. The class would be teachar- "dLe recte’. 


p- 
te! 
i 
3 
oe 

~ 
ie?) 
° 
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' 

e 


Aer licionas, vMadric 


256 Pitle» favajo-Ene “English ¢ Curriculum quide (% level) 
Author: wuriel =, Saville — 


Pattern’ drill. choral and individual repet 
form the basis of the English lancuage componen 


‘program. 


26. Title: ‘SARTA 
Autaor: 


Procuder:: Santillana, S.A. de "diciones ‘atric. 
Consultants:- Pernando Alonso, Antonio Ramos, Gloria Foldan 
. Mt aR, S01 ex . 1 7 


e 
A. beginning 
ren. ‘She cl 


27.° Title: 


Arivzons > 
a cure PCO LU as one would imagine from the title ; 
Tt has bean acanted from re 


“Seols de and 2.0 


Beginners. (Woces.v Vistas) 


Auehors .ROUeETE i. Serort; oionon ities; 3, Carios Peraz 
‘troducer: Mare ics 


Sehavioristia nresentation of Tanqunce: earning. 


‘the statement of purpose Ceclares the aim.of ta book toa hea’ 


“active. communication. ee « tO. this and the drills in the 


text are. ¢ contrived to* stimulate a pers onal Yesnonse and, : - 


at the sare tine, reinforce 2 ‘fixed pattern. of grammar struc 
ture 20 2.che: author: states that he c Looting toward communi 


c 


cation rather . than: mechanical, ‘et cercises: yee the ax rills in 


aos Soa biel tees  Roeakienad 
/suthors .- Conrad ad J. Schmitt 


An elementary. level. Saanis Second Tanguage text. 


“= Audio: ‘Lingual methodol ogy Lor: ‘teac hing Spanis ae _ 


@ 
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30. WVitle> CIT ‘interials 
Author; Nober= Bb. *4lson 
Producer: Consultants in Total Fducation, Inc. (CIT 
X recant and more sonhisticated au°’io-lindqual course 


for Kavajo and Snanis!: sneakina chilfren (K-3). 


31. Vitle. Conversational Tnglish for the “lon-"nglish 
Sidaling p care 
AUthor: Tina Puillins 


Producer Teachers Colleca Press, ‘eve 
™n audio-lingual manual aine® at the “disadvantaa 
enild.® It was oricinally intende’ for training volun eers 


2 
in the ‘ew York City School Volunteer Pregram, doa ee ist 
oriented. , 


32, Citle: Introducind Pnalis:: = An Cral Pre~"eading Pro- 


gran “for © Spanis’i Speaking | Primary | Punils 


Author. Louise Lancaster 


Produc2r: Woug!:ton ““iflin Co., 2oston 

Qne of the onvjectives of this program is to “broaten 
tie experience of Snanish--sneaking children, some of wiom 
may ve disadvantagec in their native culture as well as in 
nglish speaking culture.” “‘ethodology is hehavioristic. 


33. ;Title: Uxwcriential NDevelovnent Program 
eae “uriel Stanel ~ 
Producer. benefic Press, Chicaco 

A piece ae yroqram for the Yadlish or Syanish- 
sneaking child, The bilingual enrichment hooks are the 
only part of the series whic) vas. meant for ‘derived: 
chilfran. Thesa iikingual Snanish aneé Mnglis: acomts have 
meen translutec from "nglis® to Spanish put the illustra: 
tions ave not. They denict mainstream American culture. 


34. Title: Niscoverv “aterials 5 (In the the 


Author: Irma lac, Carl “erling 
Producer: Tne vac’ilian Commany, School Division (Rank 
Street College of ™ducation) ‘1.Y. 
Consultants: fiead Start Program, Starforc, Conn. 
A discovery curriculum wnicn cescrives its teaching 
methods as “neither materials-orientec, teachor-oriented nor 
child--oriented but a dynamic interaction of all three.” 
Veaching »mrocecures include tie teacher talino her cues 
from the chilc, interacting vith the child ané@ encouracing 
the use of languade. “he classroom situation should hein 
the child develop the s!ills of organization and intnraration. 
The child's vorid is to he expanded, rather than corrected, 
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35. ‘Title: I Can oe - Puedo Leer 
Author: Charles %. Herbert, Jr., Anthony =. Sancho 
Producer: Negional Project Office, fan Bernardino County 
Schools, San Bernardino, California 

Consultant. Plizabeth “eesee 

A teacher training manual for the teaching of the 
initial stages of rea@ing in Snanish. ‘he retodoloay is 
‘asec. on observations of the teaching of reading in “texico. 
Rather than a nyecific text, this is more a secuence of 
curriculum with suggestions for activities. “se enmnhasis 
in the quidelinas was on adantation of materials to svecific 
situations. ‘this is one discovery prooram that is vorth 
further investigation. 


36. Title: We Learn Todether 
Tuthor: Jean Baker, Joy Pass, Baxrkara “falters 
Producer: Regional Project Office, San Bernarcino County 
Schools, San RBernar‘ina, California 

Consultant: Sam Freldnan 

An agGawtation of Bach One Learning. Thit ranual is 
concerned with develoning the small aroun nrocess annroac!: 
and applying it to bilingual e“ueation ak the junior and 
senior iidh aqrace levels. ime emo:asis is on the students 
actively learning as onnosef to heing tauTit. Stutants 
Nave Many onnortunities to moZel and fo veer teaching. ‘‘a- 
terials were not manne? out but sugaestions for activities 
were of a general nature. “he key to the oreodram was the 
teacher acceptance of a ne role, i.e., that of a “facilitator 
of learning’ rather than an “*irmarter of information.’ *% 
Ciscovery anproech. 


37. Title: “Lami Linguistic “eater? 
sinett, Paul 7. “ell, Pauline *. Notas 


Rutuor: Raloh RL Zo! 
Producer: D.C. Paat: and Camanv (Mfavtheon Faducation Co., 
: Lexington , “fass.) 
basal readers with an aucio--lingual orenaration for 
reading. me class is very teacher Sirected and the guide 
presents the teacher with sten--oy-steo instructions. 


38. Title, 2% Nenckoonk of Rilincual Féucation 


Author. ‘iuriel 2. Saville and Rudoloh C. Froilke 
Producer: TESOL 
This is a gene sral quice for bilingual yrograms and 

does not present specific eurriculun ideas.” che emphasi 
is on languadqe develooment aithoudh science, wath ane societ 
studies are mentioned as comonents af mildin qual programs. 
Conceost cev2loprent is the overall teaching m metnod in all 
tut language arts segment of the wrogranm. Traditional pat- 

ee practice is tre method in the Janquage arts section. 
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The Communicative Curriculum 


In ad@ition to the aforementioned materials, it is 


vorthvhile to highlight the vork which has been done on 


communicative curricula. As Nvihstra hai stated: 


e e » communication means that tre indivijlval 
syeaier is to have multi»le choices of lincuis:- 
tic content: that he is to participate ina 
Situation in which he has a nurnose superordi--: 
nate to that of languaqe nractice; anc that onlv 
by the use of recently nresantec or newly learnsd 
language forms vill he be alsle to acces lis’: | 
ais superorcinate purpose. Bis hearers are not 
alle to precict his linguistic choices, but are 
nevertheless reduired to resvond overtly to his, 
linguistic signals by selecting one of a ranae 

of potential resnonses. ‘wen the syeaker reaneat - 
edly and consistently accomplishes lis ‘urpose 
without the necessity of renetition or use of 
extraneous signals like translation, communica- 
tion is to ba assume", (Dykstra 1767, 1) 


The idea of cormunication as the goal of a lancuage 
class is so self-evident that it is banal to state it. 
Communication is advocated, »romised, hut unfortunately 
saldom accomplished in most BSL ane bilingual curricula. 


Traditional auio-lingu2l methodology advecates choral. 
repetition, individual renetition, substitution drills, 
chain drills and the Like (all mechanical exercises) as a 
means of achievine tie goal of communication. “2 san a 
contradiction here in that these rechanical exercises do 
not matcn or even come near communication. 


Unfortunately, the student selvom if ever has the on- 
portunity to nroduce a non ~redictable, purposeful utterance 
in an audio--lingual classroom, At west, students on advanced 
levels are alloite? rore freeaton in choosine tieir rodt of | 
expression ut beginning students are sciffly controlie:’ as 
to the utterances they are allowed to oroduce. ‘%né sénustant 
complaint wf ESL teachers that stutents cansable of nroduc- 
ing an utterance in a erill situation are at a loss ina 
more contextual setting when that utterance may s2rve a 
communicative purnose attests to the fact that audio~-lingual 
methodology is not achievine its stated goal -- communication. 
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A curriculum which uses an alternative methodoloay to 
chieve the goal of communication is An Investigation of 
Jey Concests in Lancuave je Learning (pvkstra 1367) aroduced 

“yo the. VES I; materials center. The underlving assunmtion 
for the Gevelonnent of the materials was that “non-nredict- 
avle, purposeful communication can be incorporated into the 
warly stages of seconc or foreign language learning.' 
(Ovi:stra, 1) Since the materials were to ‘ie used in various 
countries throughout the vorld, the emnhasis on universals 
in landquage took prececence over the mich used contrastive 
analysis. Tha materials ware tightly structured so that a 
teacher with little or no Formal trainine coulé nick them 
wo without ruch difficulty. 


a 
a 


"lela testing of these materials vas widespread -- a 
Navajo >oar@ing school in Crown Toint, Jew iexico, ina, 
Peru, the U..3. International School in ‘ts York Citv, Artdis 
. aba, Gaipan, Padua, Vokyo, Foland, Puerto ico and Veeeria 
were among the sites. 


Dykstra does not complete: abandon nattern practicn 
in the materials hut the function of the drill chances, 
wa contrasts his methodology with that of other nattern 
_axacticioners in stating that for him nattern mractice is 
“part of the preparation for vractice of the new mit of 
language rather than the naractice itself. (Mvkstra, 212) 


Bach unit consists of a patrers mractice session :niah 
introfvces the structure or vords to be later used meaning 
fully in the follow Luba) communication activity. 


Tae cormunication activity tates the form of a aame,. 
Inclused in each lesson plan for the taacher are the fol- 


lowing 
1) listing of materials neaded for each grou 
2) air of tae groun 
3) starting wositian at the *aqinning of the cane 
4) 3escription of the oneration of the qdama 


Fxample: Communication ®etivity “1 


1) ‘iaterials: 

a) SHAPE pieces used in the vrresentation (chanees are 
a commercially nrnguced box of abstract mlastic shanes used 
by the pupils to construct renresontations of the content 
vocabulary). In this case, the students nee? shaveas of 
the following o'jects: ‘rouse, bird, hat. 

“) Ficture cards of a bird, house, hat, mixed an’*. 
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"placed face cown on the table. (tr70 each) | a) og 
(2) Aim'of the:gare: To. make each 0 ject reques tet in two 7) 
‘rounds. OE SCELViTY 2 ies Ps ei" 
: 3y Starting’ positions: 


Ay Description of. the play: Player A-l takes a.card. (a. bard) . 
We says; Jake a bird.’ .Plavers 0-2, Rl) and! 4-2 make! 

_ shapee oirds. “A-l shows tie card, Providing that all the. 
objects made match the picture catd, “A+1. nuts te card under . 
ofthe pack and the other- plavers take oe ‘abjects apart and: 
put them-on the table. Taams oA. and. @R° would: he’ cee credit: 
for correct completion’ of the tast:.. Pldyers pel “2. and... 
32 proceed:in- the sar e. way. Ntistalies panes ee re chen. a 
player's shapee representation : éoes “not! match that of the - 
 nicture. (Dykstra, Bependix: As unde, nak ets gs 


a LAS ka er theoretical, con ‘on: the communicative ‘ourri-. 
calum. Ls. Sohn 2 Trancis' ~B Peport ‘of Racommendations’ for the 


Se epougusge Institute “. Enalish Lanauage Branch. ..Prancy 
“Tishes four” criteria’ Lor: judaind whetner f communica ti 
talking pe ain.the classroom: : J.) thematic: Yichness of 
aerials. *multinlieity of charaeterizations.. ofia’ few, 
tical: components and re Reais of -tha relations whieh: 
-olitain among ‘them’! .:2)) sustained. transmission of:int faicmation ; 
ive.): inforration | vis nat, not, Perely ‘the- repetition of DEO Ts 
viously known, material °/3) external reality criteria or. a 
othe amount of reference/:to’ ‘reality: present and. 4) ‘an “indesi 


Yeadasi on. ofthe tastructor pean. Proqrams of: the. NeFense “ 


'. pendent. role for “the” ‘learner, i.e,, ‘learner. is’ Yesponsihle 30/00): 


for. sentence® construction and. ‘intarpretation without, the 
help ¢ ‘Of. DYOPS 6 gc “1971, Coa as a 


een aot Mthat of : custaine? igaion’ of ‘information = -- 
” due: to. the: amount O= repetition. of Structures. in. the pattern, 
“practice: ‘segsion: which I : 
., However: ‘Dykstrats “work 
w-tial attempt: ‘at, creating an: 
“culum,. esnecially: since. i i 
readily . vailabla. 


fe 
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Another acvoéate: of © the communicative curriculum is 
John Harvey. who -has written a reosort on ‘Prancis’ earlier 
work and seveloped a course in Xorean for English sneaking 
Peace Corps Volunteers. Harvey vould recommend a form of © 
‘resentation iased on that of Implementing ‘Voix at Imades 
de France i vhere a.tane and accommanyince Film ctrio nresent 
a contextual situation enabling, the stucent to isolate 
individual linguistic items an functions. ;Fat er than 
following the extensive exercises sugcested iby the text at 
this point, Uarvey. recommen?  procecing. to a cormun ication 

ss activity in the form | of a same. 


ilarvey finds that the game-like communication activitie? 
satisfy .the four criteria set Bee in. Srancis' vaner.: Ne. ; 


states, rk . pies ts 
a —_ 
Be “inde pendence: condition establishes ‘goals and 
choice; hence strateay and tactics. The entrony 
»~ Gond tition introduces’ + secrecy Jane’ surnrise. “ie. 
thematic ‘richness condition: lays the arcoundvor! 
_ . for -rul.e’-qoverned comolexity, and hence problern 
legs 9 ~golving. And. the ‘reference. contition Suggests 
a --: scoring. in ceneral ané such A egies procedures.” 
, as ealling: an opponent's “Luff vin: particular.. 
ome ae eae © “S(larway 1972, 1) 


; One | of Harvey! main agsumtions is that an 
oWowicdde Of “the: Tanguace: is not necessary, for! 
to pa articipate in ‘a’ ‘relatively complex and: inter 
uation. A aunt entitles “You-can § & fat shere my. 
is. das es this MAY 


One player | He nal na! ix, the Traveller, . = 
diven. a’ railro ac map andstold where ho is,-smhat —. _ 
oy time it: is, unere ue is.going, when he must get... * 
ee vr ane 3 as ab Cod money dle has i 


2 ne: other. oe ‘the: ticket. Seller, is oe 
cgiven a train schedvle.and a ticket ‘price iste 
ee achedule: and pricesare. such’ that it ee 

: the railroad. manu 


as. ike 
230): 
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In this activity ire have a situation which is humorous and 
complex yet the essential languace would include numbers, 
times, ifow much is, Mow far is, siow much does . Cost? --~ 
questions that could be taught in the early staces of a lan- 
guace curriculun, 


; The work of Dysstra, Francis and Harvey points the vay 
to a nossible alternative to avcio-lincual drill as a metho- 
dology for language teachine. A communicative curriculum 
differs from audio- -lingual. programs in that it focuses 


directly on the actual goal of the language learner -- the 
ability to spontaneous ly communicate in the target language. 
Because it utilizes activities rather than vattern vractice,. 


it provides more natural settings for the learning of lan~ 


‘quage and thus comes closer to the cisedverv. than to the 


behaviorist models described in the body of this report. 


Canclusion 


ost existing curricula for bilingual ecucation! mro- 
grams woul: fit into a normativist and behaviorist model. 
fany/ programs onviously lac a clear understanding of tne 
purnose of bilingual, ecucation. ip 


the ecuation of hilingual eAucation with MSL programs. 
is indicative of this problem, Bilincual/bicultural ecuca:: 
tion ‘wrograns } hy Gefinition must include two language anel 
cultuies at some yoint in the classroom but PSL re 
usually do not mention the native lanquage or mav. even 
forioid it. . a & j 


Audio-lingual methodolody was originallv a reaction to 
the grammar translation method of foreican language teaching. 
The goals and nuroose of the audio- lingual wmethor were not 
fundamentally different ‘from those of the arammar transla- 
tion method. .They were oriqinally meant for adult (t teen-- 
age) ot eteaorea vho .were usually academically successful. om 
the other hand, the problems which cngencered the call. for 
bilihqual education recuire rors than a simple change in. 
methodology. . They call for a radical rehauling of one's 
thinking about why and hoy7we are educating minority. aroun 

children. ee ers: 

“In a random. Sige aes of bilingual programs, We have Foune 
the following to he a 

ti Programs m st..sasilyv categorized ‘are: thos a which 


fall into the nornativist-hehaviorist model, The anpear ko 
y * 
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3a tis 3t consistent, i.e., Clovis, ‘'97 “exico, on early 
inter eaten program thich usas hie Vasnonsive “nvironesnt 
Proqram for Spanish Anerican Tiildrs:-., follows: its cleartv 
stated -coals. ; 


Rae “et llen Program is anotier oxamoln of this model, 
Oe of the goals of the nrogram is 


to initiat2 and imolement a vcrogram of hilinaual 
slucation to mact the neads of childran who exver- 
ience learnin’: difficnlitias because of inacesatelyv 
Gavelopert aritity to uncerstand, snea™ and use 
ianquacde * Haxticularlvy native Spanish sneaters 

vwnAO are not able to function effectively in either 
standar’? Snanish or in English. 


Consonant with this coal in the ‘Choice of teaching ttrateyy, 
“audio lingual matiots and technicues to imorove the ehilé's 
avility to understand, sneak and use tvo lanquaces © Tnglish 

and Spanish. (%2 assume here that ‘“Snanis: refers to 
standard Spaniss.) In both of tiese Statements, tere is 
a non- ‘recognition, non-acceptriics and/or ron -avareness of 
the caild's vernacular, ‘en the chil? ce xmnot function in 
standard Spanish ie is nresuma: to have no lancuadce, “hea 
as3ertion chilerea hear, nrenounce anc become: fariliar 
with the language natterns of ‘oth : “nglish and Spanis en- 
countered in school, hom? and community: ie cuite cormnat- 
ible with DEaViOUT ¢ Statemerts non-avwareness tat to 
language of home and pra’ aly cormunity -nill “iffer consi: 
“eraosly from the standard Goanish the chile is lively to 
encounter at scncol, “ne nrononant of ta normativist - 
hohaviorist view, vVecnuse-he “nes not recognize the ver - 
macular. 15 ac tually sronesine tiat tie chil’ learn an 
function in tvo mx lancuaces. 


Additional features of tiese procrams such as mater: 
ials ay teacher training are in aqresament with the norm. 
ativist behaviorist rorel. “‘aterials ane methodology are 
audio-: Sincucl and eon trainins is a matter of instruc- 
tion in the use of tie snecific materials chosen. 


2. Other nrocrars are rore “ifficult to assian to a 
model vecause 2) they contain contracictory elements, a a 
characte ristics of more than one moan, or 1) thev contain 
qoal statenents ‘mich are inconsistent vith the materials 
used or actual nractice or «c) further investication reveals 
that even classes within tae same school may be so different 
as to varrant assiqnrent to different models 
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im exammole ox tic first is the hilingual Mnolish-PFrenc'y 
nrogram in ‘3reauy Sricce, Louisiana, where one finds a mix: 
tur2 of norrativist and relativist characteristics. “irst, 
we fini statements euch as ‘children come to school snea'- 
ing ‘suns ancard! ¥eench (crhich wa tern Sialect) and sw- 
standare inqlisn” anc ‘tre ultimate goal is fluency in “nq 
lis) and the develonment of stanfare Trench whic. are char- 
acteristic of a normativist: vies of lancuace learning. Yet 
in the tame paver ve also reat that “the a heed from 
dialect to standare French 1 int be subtie’ because ‘many 

of the children if strivred of their cialect to commie oaks 
will withdray and lose the sense of Eé>nfidence ane vocitive 
self-imada preqram planners are striving %o sincerely to 
achieve. Furthermore, we learn that one of the renuirenents 
for teachors i3 that they “e knovle'geatle in the cLalect. 
Thase last assertions vould leat us to label th program 
relativist if va dic not bave the »revious inforration.. 


At least some teaciing matheds in this proaran annear 
to ina within the relativist framevork. “Friandsiin grouns" 
‘mere children learn from aac other as vell as fron aicas 
and tenchers are set un in te classrooms. Van Allen's 
Languace Mxnerience method of taachind reading is influential. 
Taam teaching is mentioned. Mut then the acdition ‘nanv 
sones, gamas of the earlv Acadian era or Cajun oriente? «ill 
‘e@ introducec. to children in stantard French and “tialect.' 
Tt is therefore impossible to ascign this oroaram to a 
s2ecific model Lacause of its many contradictions. 


Sne of the wrodvams in «ich the qoal statements. ars 
contradicte.t 'y tha observallo facts is the Bilingual Pro- 
gram for ‘exican-smericans at Sreelnv, Colorado. Ta »rae- 

osal states tat ‘tie staff examined corrercial materials 


and founc them inatetuat2 -- consenuentl,, one of the in- 
tentions “of the nrocran is to develo materials univus: to 
tie local, rural siild. ae alie yAracranis later, i. 
ciscover that tiie materials chosen be the yroject vera 


Nablan Los lies, oublisied by the ational Vaxt!-ool Com- 
nany anc Sear, a commercially vrenarac curriculur not 
originally wrenared for Sxanis--*merican chiléren. 


Ut 


An exermnplc of a mofal varvina from classroom to clas3- 
room is the Alburrueraque rroaram. In snite of a fairlv con- 
sistent orogram Jescrintion, it would be imossitle to 
assign tie AlLusuertue nrogran to one model or anotier Cue 
to renorted findings that tte teachers were using diverannt 
teaching stvles whicn ranqad fror a chilé-centeres anoroach 
to a highly structure] teacher-centered strategy. 


a1? 


Bilingual Progrars 


* 


l. WVitle; The Tucson Yarly Faucation "“todel 
Author. Marie Hughes et al. 


Producer: ational Laboratory on farlv Childhood Faucation 
*% discovery program for “‘exican-American chiicre 
qrades 1-3. An integrated curriculum is the basis of tha | 

program. 


re 


2. Witle: ‘icAllen Program (Farly Chilthooc) 
AUtnor. . 
Producer: Southwest Rducational Develonment Laboratory 
| (SEDL) 
From the information available, this nrogran annears 
to be an aucio~lindual program, : 


3. Title: ‘The ‘iev Mursery School 

Author: Glen Mimnient, Oralie “cNfee, John “eier. 
Producer: General Learning Cormoration, Mev York 
Discovery characteristics are apnarent Sut the State~ 


ment of purvose helies an interventionist anproach to 


early childhood education. 


4. ‘title. _ Bilingual Yeatiness “an PY “Primary Grades: An 
‘Early Childhood Nemonstration Project” . 
Author: ‘paul Ky xing 

Producer: Hunter Collage, Mew Yor! 

Consult tants ; lary Finocchario, Uva “ing. 


” relatively. owen pxeogram although it retains a naha- 
viorist framevorl Of nattern practice for.a noxtion af the 
yrodram. Varled responses from the children are accented 
and encourages anil ches from the teacher wav occur ni 
either target languages _ - 


Center (PABPIC) 
Author: Bok LY. Suelette 
Producer: PADSRIC, “isdom Hid 
Appears to be.open class 


-5. Title; Franco-american Ricultural _fes sOUrceS 3 Innovative 


School, St. Agatha, “laine 


y 


§. Witle: Oral “nglish ab bug Tock .° 
author: Virginia foffean-. 
Producer: Navajo ‘Curriculum Center, Rough Rock Pemonstra:: 

. tion Tenter - 
Consultant: Dr. Robert aos Fie Loe: p EE ache Ge 
mae Bnglish program consists of ‘core”® and “transfer® 
‘Lessons. The core lassons are. ‘yehavierist, i.@., pattern. 
practice, but the transfer. lassons which Follow are” cis scovery. 
the orograia Appears: to: Ere more Ciscovery oriented than eha«: 


oy viorist. 
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7. @itle’ San antonio Tarlv Childhood “cucation “Trocram 
r 


Prodaucer. Sid . 
A behaviorist augio~linceual amroac: to ilincual 
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GUL DESCRIPVIVE RMIALYSTS, FeWaeLIe oy op masycerern 
OF TRILTHGUAL VERBAL ATMAVION 


STALEY "4. SAPO 


Issues of bilinqualisnm have been extensively dealt 
with in the context of studies in anthronology, languaqe, 
linguistics, race, culture, sociolinguistics and psycholo - 
gical studies of attitu‘te and amotion. Indeec, the subjecr 
may well >e one of those fields whose canacit’ to cenerate 
visceral res snenses yermits one to say that bilingualism is 
a subject of such interest that nublication 45 far out- 
stripped research, anc strona feelings ave outshouted care- 
ful analysis. One of the few disciolines that has not been 
deeply involvec. with issues of bilingualism is that of be- 
havior analysis, and I am pleased to be able ta share nv 
impressions of a number of problems in the area. The title 
of my paper does not completely reveal the vantage point 
from which I viet? the issues. It is clear that I have a 
behavioral ee rut it is not clear that, althouch 
Skinner's early < < gave sharn new Cirections to my jevel- 
opment as a Beha eat scientist, I ari not a “"Skinnerian.” 
Although my »mresent work is centrally concerned with verbe 
behavior, it is with a formulation of verbal behavior oe 
draws on a long history as a snealer of lanauages other than 
that of my lbirthplace: as a teacher of foreign languages; 
as a student in the area of articulatory and acoustic vhon- 
etics; as an investigator in the areas of Cialect field 
fetiods. dialect geogranhy ard secial Cialectologyv: as a 
writer of nrogramred instructional materials in Spanish; 

{as a director of a Nead Start experimental pre-school whose 
central research thrust was the efPevelonment of materials 

and mrocedures for the modification of verval behavior in 
inner-city children aged two to four] ane as « director of 
a research and teaching proaram concerne? with establishina- 
verbal >ehavier in non-talkine chileren. This, kine of vro- 
fessional history is counleé with mv nervonal exnerienees 

in bilingual, bicultural livine in “exico and living in: 
Parcelona unere ry wife and mv chileren and I carticinatac 
fully in the bilineual life of | ~zonNle who snoke Castilian 
and Catalan. All of these exneriences have nrovidea a kind 
of ‘combat exnerience’® that hac sharnened my interest in, 
and broacenec. my view of ilingual verbal behavior. 


If my contribution is ta ba maximally effective, the 
reader must come to share not only the technical terminology 
of ny vork, lut a clear view af the nhilosonhy of sc1lence 
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éts approach. T hone the 
ically Gijactic apnxcach 
necessary. 


that disciplines and characterizes 
reader will beav with the svstarat 


ti 
that my concern with clarity makes 


If we are te talk weanindeulie about “bilingual ecuca~ 
tion' in the terms offered in the title, "e must begin with 
“pehavior,’ then go on to “verbal behavior’ and finally con- 
sider how we can deal with “bili ngual verbal behavior." 

From there we will proceed to examine issues of stratecy 

and tactics that are relevant to problems of "bilingual cdu- 
cation,” and issucs of vrogram dasign, measurement and eva- 
luation of educational objectives. 


nationale and Basic Princivoles 
The analysis of behavior is characterized by a strong 

committment to the OBSERVATION and DUSCRIPTIO! of what it 
identifies as its subject of study -- what it is that pnonvle 
are O15 served to do. It avoids involverent in Efe trans of 
circular reasoning that are create’ by qostions as to why" 
a eerson dees (or slorsa, Coos not so) something. It is 

worth a moment here to stop an@ Inok at how - ‘oymlanations’* 

of "taly" people behave as they Go can lea ito he calling 
into being of a host of invisible, unmeasurable, ' logical” 
entities to account for hat wa observe. Atterotis to ° ex 
plain" the ‘causes" of behavior lead Cirectlyv into an end- 
less circularity. At some noint in the circle we sre ohliaed 
to touch reality and maite reference to a bit af observed 
fact ~- data -- but wa touch it only ‘riefiv as wr rm 

along the circular track. "se can see it in the folletring 
annotated dialogue: "I see that this chil4é is stuttering. 
(observed fact) ‘i js he stuttering?" (invitation to the 
circle) “ile is stuttering ‘ecause he is 'anxious'. (ex-. 
planation) *Now do you know that he is ‘anxious'? ‘hat 
evidence do you have to supvort your explanation?” . (reason- 
able auestion) "I ses that this child is stuttering.” (ob- 
served fact). 


& 


I see that this child is stuttering. 


f 
NY 
How do you kno & “uy is this child 
he is anxious? aS  ¥ stuttering? 
x y; 
. Z 
\ a 
~ Ze a 
& 


Recause he is anxious. 


“Many areas in the fields of psychologv, linguistics 
and psycholinguistics commit extendec efforts in tho Cixroec- 
tion of syeculation about “internal process." At this time 
it should suffice to say that notions of inferred “nrocesses" 
form no part of the present apnroact. Our only concerns 
are with description, analysis, nreciction and control of 
olservable human behavior. 


I would like to undertake a concise, vet lucid and 
understandable mresentation of the basic »rincinles, an-- 
nroaches and »rocedures that characterize the science of 
behavior analysis, and then, to exmlore rore complex and 
elaborate issues of vertal hehavior that must be considared 
requisite antecedents to a meaningful discussion of bilin- 
gualism and bilingual education vievee within a behavioral 
frameyvork. 


Tor our ‘rork we cefine hehavior as “the movements of 
an organism that are followed ky a change in the environ- 
ment." This definition makes exnlicit the kinds of obser- 
vations we make -- what we will loo at and describe, ané 
identifies the kinds of shinas we are concerned with nre- 
dicting and controlling. "'e are concerne? vith the ENVTR0_ 
MPNY in which an organism ‘tOVPS, <hatiis, the ENVTRormm™ in 
whicl: he disylays muscle OYE ITS. "lz are actuallw inter- 
ested in tyo environments ~-- the environment irmediately 
before the iioverents ara disnlaved, and the environment 
immediately after the “ovements. The environment immediately 
before the ouserved muscle - “ovenents we call the SMTTiI.e, 
anc. the environment im mediately after (subsecuent to) the 


muscle fjiovements we call the SUBSROUrNcH. Thus far, we have 
Cefinee the three terms with thich ve geo about benavior --- 
SETTING, FAVEMGUIT, SURBSFOUINICr. Ghiece also identify what 


it is we observe and what it is ve are Saeeeaaa vith ore- 
dicting and controlling. A surmary of the relationshins 
betveen these terms is specified in the "Basic Princinle for 
the Description of Nehavior,"” that is 
Dl SOME PUVIROIIRNDT (SETEINCG) 
[ MOVEMENT IEG DISPLAYED "WIC TS FOLLOWED RY 
A CHANGE Tht THE PMYINOA TE (8B SEQUPUCH) . 


“ais basic ae etek permits us to examine empirically the 
relationships between each of the terms, and ynrovides the 
roundation for describing avery behavior in terms of these? 
three elements. This examination tales place in the form 
of actually writing down what ve see, that is, a Aescrivtion 
of the Setting, a description of the “lovements of the orqgan- 
ism, and a descrintion of the changes in the environment 
that, follow upon the “‘ovements, the Subsequence. “le call 
this a Line of Behavior and it locks like this: 
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mee 


Serr | MOUP BAT SINS NCURICE 
ee 


movements of hand & Goor is Cisnlaced: 
arm, extending arm © | €oor.is oren 
then, pushing 


Mr. A in proximity 
to closed door 


—_——- 


Any single Line of Behavior (a set of “‘overants in a 
snecified Setting which is follovac by a aiven S>sesnence 
that is displayed by an organism is said to ‘se vart of the 
organism's Repertoire. If ve say that ‘i'r. A. qisolayec a 
2epertoire of “Door-onening Behavior’ we mean that in a 
given Setting (see above) we have observed the svecific 

‘lovements (see above) that are followed by specified chances 
in the subsequent environment (see above). 

‘that concerns us, svecifically, is the set of rela- 
tionshi»ss between each of these three terms. I have found 
it useful to formulate these relationships as a set of Be- 
navioral Lavs. And it woulé he useful to look at two of 
these laws: 


THE LAW OF SURSEOUFUC? states that 

> the SUBSEOUL TCT that follows a hit of 
“overent changes, that is controls, 
the probabilities of the re-occurrance 
of that set of “Movaments. 


here are two kinds of Subseruences: 
l. These ave those Subseenences that increase the 
probability of the reoccurrence of a bit of Move~ 
ment in a given Setting, These are called ST UNNGTH- 
LLIG SUBSTAUSTCRS, . 
2. “here are those Sul-sanuences that decrease the 
probabilit» of the re-oceurrence of a bit of “Nove- 
nent in a given Getting. “hese are called "MAKPrI- 
Tals SUSSTOUMMCES, 


Ye nave seen seiabse seemed Strengthening Subsecuences 
many times. Tor instance, if we see a little girl valk 
into the kitchen and aroente to wull onen one Craver after 
another, and she gets to the third Craver and nulls it onen 
and we see that there is nov a Jollinoy in the Graver, 
which she takes out and eats, "e can deserihe this event in 
the three terms we've taled about. Me can say that 


Lite 


In tre Setting of the kitchen with the Craver fronts 

ane knobs waing oresent and the littis cirl, 
Tne sovements of nulline oven the Araver are followed hv 
Tne change in the environment of the annaarance of 

the lollino». 


“a must embirically determine whether the annearance of the 
lollipop is a Subsequence following upon those drawer--onen - 
ing !ioversants that increases the liklihoodc of this little 
girl pulling owen the drawer the next time she is in the 
Setting that contains kitchen drawers. Tf indeed, we watch 
the next time this child enters the kitchen, and she rakes 
a beeline for the third Graver cown from the top; and pulls 
it open, ve can concluce that the Subsecuence that followed 
uyon tnis set of ‘iovements the last time thie child vas in 
this Setting, vas indeec, a Strengthening Swssequence. 


Examples of "leaening Subseyuences,.are readily at 
hand- A child has been seen crat:ling across tie living 
room floor. He holds a bobby pin which he havi heen nokina 
into all sorts of nooks and crannies. Cur description shows: 


In the Setting that contains a bobiav nin in the 
hand, and a couple of oddly~shanec holes in the 
wall, we .see 

The siovements of volking the bobby pin into the hole 
in the wall, and 

fhe chanae in the environment that is sudosetuent to 
these “tovements is roughly written as ° 


ae shoch” . 


The hext tine we see the child in the living room with a 
bobby pin in his hand, he annroaches the wall with the odé€ly- 
shaned holes in it, and we see that he turns sharply and 
moves avav fror the holes. “’e can now conclve, on the 
basis of our observation that the Subsenuence which fol~- 
fovea the itovements of nolsing the bobby pin into the hole in 
the wall in the Setting that included being on the living 
room floor with a bobsy pin in the hand ané the hole in 

the wall was, indeed, a “leakening Subseauence, that is, the 
Subsequence that followed the “tovements decrease? the nrov- 
asility of the re -occurrence of these ‘‘ovements. 


The second Lay of Nehavior, the IL™7 OF ShTTTIG,examines 
the same three term but cortentrates attention on another 
relationshin- 


. 7 THE LAW OF SET@QUG states that: 
the nature of the SRTTING controls the 
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probability of the disnlay of a set of rove- 
mencs. 


This law is demonstrated in two ways which we have already 

seen: : oO ; 

; ‘hen a set of “ovements ditplayel in a 

, given Getting has teen folloved by a_ 
Strengthenina Subseauence, the re-annaar~ 
ance of that Setting increases the vroah- 
abilities GE the display of the ‘overents 
OL, 

then a set of lovements in a given oe 
has been followed by a “eakening Subs 

‘ @, the re-aonearance of treat cat eine 

decreases the nrobability of the « disnlay 

of those Vovements. = 


That 13, given the history of Subsedquences in our example, 
he kitchen and the kitchen drawers are the Setting, the 
occasion for, the fovements of oulling oben the Cravers. 
the Grawers are not the “cause” of the hané ang arm “ove- 
ments, nor do the Crawers “elicit” or “evore' those Move- 
ments. ‘The presence of. the kitchen dzawers increases the 
orobability of, or controls, the Nevements . Gr 9 ulfing’ ox oven 
kitchen dvauars. ee 

Conversely, in the case. af the eunseeer vith the | 
bob oy pin, and the living room and the wall socket; we see 


_that when the youngster cores into the Setting, the .roba- 
g } 


bility of putting the bobby pin ain ths tole .is seen to be ~ 
extremely lov. 


A.term that is extrerelv immortant | in contexts of be- 
havior ‘mocdificati ion, ‘or TEACH eG, is “CONTROL.” “hen va.” 
use the term. contro 1 YQ mean’ that - some oronertyv of either 


the Setting or oe. Subseanuence nas. acted ta Dring ahout A 


change in. the 2rOb ability of occurrence of some set of "ove- 


ments. “then we 4 EALE about Strencthening Subsecuences we 
mean those Suosequences that act to increase the nrobabilityv 


of occurrence of some bit of ‘iovement. This is called "Sub- 


sequence Control*., This means nothing rorea or-less than the 


change in the prosaLility of the display of some set of 
“Movements that is rrought about bv the nature of the Subse- 


‘gaence that followed that set of Movements. the last time it 


vas opservad to occur. ‘hen ve talk. about. "Setting Control” 


_we refer to the fact that the nature of the Setting-.acts to 
“either increase or decrease the vrobvability of: occurrence 


of a given set of muscle ° TOVERGRES. 
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The notion of "control"“goes hevond describing the , 
changes in probability that are brought about by special 
properties of either Setting or Subsenunece. for educators 
teachers, the term takes-on esvyecial value when it is 

sed in the context of undertaking to manage or arrange Sat- | 
tings or Subsecuences in such a way as to change the fe orobabi- 
lities of the display of some behavior. 


Whenever it beco..es vossible for us to precict that 
certain properties of the environment make it RighIy likely 
that some set of ‘‘ovements will be displaved, we are close 
to being able to arrange the environment so that the behavior 
in question is more likely to be displayed. “e can there- 
fore describe a teacher as a nerson who “undertakes the res- 
nonsibility of managing and arranging the environment in 
such ‘a way that his vunil comes to display new and desirable 
‘forms of behavicr." 


We have had a ranid, but commlete and accurate, run- 
through of the principles that direct the analysis and modi~ 
fication of behavior. “e have done more than identfy what 
it is that we consider as our data, and what it is that we 
are interested in both predicting and co.trolling. "“e 
have also. provided the basis for effective strategies and 
tactics of teaching. ; 


In our analyses up to this point we have been describ- 
ing, using three terms, the Setting, the “ovements and the © 
subsecuent changes in the anvironment that represent the 
behavior of one individval. Another way of saying this is 
that we have been o:serving hew the muscle “iovements of 6ne 
individual act directly unon the environment in which the 
muscle Movements are disnlaved, _ Tf we take another Look at 
the CHAIN OF BEFAVIORS that vere nart of the “loor-onening" 


example, we can see the following: 


SETTING "oO MOVEMPNT |. SURSEQUINCE 
1. r. A in proximity ; movements of hand | palm of hand touc’- 
to closed door ,;& arm (so that... ing push plate of 
; until) door 
| 
palm of hand Eouch=| extending arm, door is Aispl..ced 
ing push plate of nushing ee aaa Ys anen 
door 
3. ‘ir. A in proximity | XXXXXXXXXXKXXXUXK XN EXXXMEMERMNNAN 
to door; door is 
nd open ; 
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A careful examination of line 2 reveals that the key 
elements in what we have just réviewed are: 
‘one indivicual: acting directly unon the pnhvsical 
environment --~- and described by a Line of Behavior 
containing three terms. : 


At this point we can turn to. our consideration of Verbal Be~ 
havior. — 


Verbal Behavior 
Since we have prenared for a contrast, we can annproach 

it at once. Ali we have to sav as preface is that Verbal . 

Behavior is no different from other behavior with regard to 


the Lawa of Behavior. That.is, the basic relations hins 


between the Setting, the “igveniente and the Subsenuence remain 
unchanged. A Strengthening Subsequence is still seen as a 
change in the environment that increases the probability of 
the display of a set of Movements within a given Setting. 

"ie are still very much concerned with the kinds of control 


‘exercised by the Setting over the nature of the Movements, 


and we are still concerned with observing how the nature of 
the Subsequence controls the nrobability of the reoccurrence 
of the preceding set of ‘lovements. 


The terms Setting Control and Subsequence Control con- 
tinue to be elements of crucial urmortance. 


‘hat then is different, or snecial, about % 
vior? The snecial elements are these: 


We are new concerned with the behavior of more 

than one individual: 

Tne muscle 'lovements of interest do not act Cirectly 

on the physical environment; we need a more ela- 
‘borate form of analvsis called Compound Analvsis -- 

that requires six terms. 


If we look at an examnle of what we can call a Verbal 
Evisode, we have all the material we need to describe the 
basic distinctions of ‘Verbal Behavior. We can turn aqain 


to the Setting that contains "ir. A in the presence of the. 


door. ‘Ye can imagine him standing with his arms full of 
yackages in front 6f the door, and “r. 8, who has been walk- 
ing down the street, cones within several feet of “r, A. 

“ea can look at our Six-Term Analysis: 
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organisms. 


‘hat we have just seen is a gross analysis of what we 
Will call a VEREAL EPISODE. The defining properties of a 
Verbal Episode will become clear as we go through the analy- 
sis and noint out crucial facts and relationships. 


What jo Sinowlacly important is that the analysis re- 
veals that what ic written as the Subsemuence of “Ir. A's 
“Movements also anpears as the Setting for “ir. B's “lovements. 
Another way of putting this would be to sav vy that ‘ir. B's 
muscle 'fovements relative to the door are under the control 
of the sounds that appear as the Subsequence of Mr. Ais 
articulatory ruscle ‘‘ovements. —— 


Second, the environmental change seen in Subsequence 15 
also represents a change in the environrent of “ir. 2 -- 
the door is open nov, and this open door is a nronerty of 
the environment of both ‘ir. A and tr. B. We can therefore 
view Subsequence 15°-as one of the Subsesuences that serve to 


strengtnen the articulatory ruscl2 “ovements described in 


Movement 1A. 


Third, we have observec a Cormound Line of Behavior in 
which the Movements of Mr. 8's muscles acted @iractly unon 
the physically tangible environment ~~ the door -~ tile 
‘ir. A's muscle “fovements changed the acoustic prepereies 
of the environment. These neti acoustic pronerties do not, 
by themselves, alter the vosition of the door, ich: brings 
us back, of course, to saying again that in Setting 14, 


the ilovements of “tr. A's muscles were followed by a subse- 


quent change in the environment that anpneared as the Set- 
ting (the occasion) for the “ovement of “ir. B's muscles in 
direct contact with the “oor. 


“le have just identified three distinguishing properties 
of a Verbal Episode, but there are other elements. of extreme 
importance to issues of “language” and “lancuage education.” 
The most immortant of these elements has been a vart of ail 
we nave saic to this noint, but it has not vret been under- 
scored. I refer to the fact that the descrintion and analy~ 
sis of a Verbal Episode becins with the benavior of two 


If we are to be reallv accurate, “'e must say that the 
description and analysis of a VERBAL EPISODE begins with, 
and presents the VERBAL BEHAVIN? of two organisms. 


A re-examination cf Verbal Foisode IT mav lead 4 reader 
to say, “I can see where there is a descrintion of the ver- 
bal behavior of Mr. A, kut where is the verbal behavior of 
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Vy, B? He hasn't said a word, This auestion leads to-.the 
identification of to discrete verbal repertoires --- a re- 
ceptive verbal renertoire, and a »roductive verbal rener-~ 
toire., : 


An organism is said to disylay a repertoire of recen- 
tive verbal behavior when it can be Cemonstrated that his 
muscle Movements are specifically and predictably under the 
control of specified properties of the Setting. “ow these 
are specified properties of the Setting that do not directly 
relate to the particular ‘‘ovements in anestion. For examle, 
the sounds of /..nen the door/ and the sounds of /Close the 
Goor/ bear no physical relationshin to the Movements of the 
muscles of pulling or pushing. But these pushing or pulling 
“ljovements now predictably and specifically occur when that 
organism has a special behavioral history ~- in the presence 
of certain sound combinations. It requires no special be- 
navioral history to duck when an object approaches your 
eye. But it certainly requires special behavioral history 
to duck wnen the sounds of "lore!" or “leads up!" appear as 
properties of the Setting. 


It can be seen now that for an elaborate dis splay of a 
receptive verbal ~epertoire it is not necessary te “make | 
speech sounds” or to “talk." It is necessary to display a 
set of tiovements that are demonstra ably under the control of 
the new properties of the environment that are subsequent 
to the verbal penavior of another human beina. The muscles 
involved in these ifovements are net Jimnited, but may involve 
any parts of the ‘boay. 


If we take the example offered in the attached reprint2, 
we can see that if Grganism A's muscle Movements were followed 
by the sounds of /Bring me the third book from the Left on 
tiie ton shelf/ and Organism B Gisplays the set of complex 
muscle Movements of walking to the bookshelf, reaching un, 
scanning the top shelf; removing the third took from the 
left and.carrving it over to A, there was nothing in the 
complex behavior of B that would be describable in terms of 
linguistic units, notions of grammatical engrams, or levels 
of structure. ‘That we have seen, and do describe, are a 
set of complex “flovenents whose precise nature has been COH- 
TROLLED by the acoustic resultants of another organism's 
“Movements. 


Our most aporopriate way of Gescribing this kind of a_ 
situation is to say that "A set of muscle !lovements pre- 
viously observed to be disrlaved by i'r. B in other Settings, 
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is now observed to be disnlavec in the »vresence of a special 
set of acoustic pronerties that are the resultant of the set 
of muscle *“ovements mf itr. A; we now onserve that Tir. S's 
muscle Movements are under the control of ‘ir. A's muscle 
“Movements or uncer the control of the sounds that accomnany 
‘x. A's muscle tiovements. "“e can sav that ‘ir. B then, @is- 
plavs a repertcire of verbally controlled behavior, and “'r. A 
disnlays a repertoire. of verd ally controlling behavior. 

“ie have already identified “Ir. B's verbally controlled be- 
havior as RECEP’SIVE verbal behavior. It now remains for us 
to* label ‘ir. A's verballv controlling behavior as PRODUCTIVE 
verhal behavior. 


“Ye have established the framewor! within which Verbal 

Behavior is observed, described and analyzed. This means 

~ we indicated not only the vrocedure for predicting the nhen- 
omena we observe, but also for controlling, or bringing 
about the behavior of concern. There is a third element 
contained, but not apnarent, in the nrocedures we have out- 
lined ~~ the fact that we have also specified a set of nro- 
cedures for measuring, or evaluating the nature and extent 
of the changes that. follow our intervention. 


Bilingualism 
Cre a ee Se ee re 


What we turn to notr, after the lengthy, but essential 
introduction to the principles and terminology of the fAnaly- 
sis of Verbal Sehavior, are the snecial kinds of analysis 
that we can now do in the ganeral area of “bilingualism’ 
and “bilingual education.” The first thing t7e can do is toa: 
describe and define what it is we are interested in. "le 
can clear the air ranidiyv, for example, by ery ee rie at 
the beginning that ve are not going to be talking about 


‘relative degrees of Mastery of two grammatical systems," or 
about 3:eople who “can express themselves equally well in 
two languages.‘ “hat we are going to be concerned with is. 


the olvservation and analysis of the verbal behavior of 
people who engage in verbal enisodes vith members of more 
than one linguistically and culturally defined croun. In 
this regard, it is necessary to make it emphatically clear 
that a linguistic dGescrintion is alrost alvwayve a Aescrintion 
of some detail of onlv one of the three terms that form 
part of an analysis of behavior. If the linguistic descrin-~ 
tion reflects the concerns of articulatory »honetics, we 
will have detailed descrintions of the muscle “!ovements --: 
the second term. Other special interests will yvield varied 
emohasis, so that we may find detailed ceserintions of the 
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formal properties of the acoustic resultants of the lengthy 
chains Of ‘iovements called sentences, for example. But lin- 
guistic descriptions do not concern themselves with what 
hapnens to the speaker after tis “utterance” is recorded, 
transcribed and made readv for linguistic analysis. 


Since we are talking ahout verbal behavior, we may beuin 
by becoming descrintively rigorous and identifying the sub~ 
ject matter as the analvsis and: establishment of multinle 
verbal repertoires and their subsequent maintenance and 
expansion in educational Settings. 


Let us look now at some tynical cases of the display 
of multiple verbal repertoires. 


Multiple Verbal Renertoires 


Throughout the discussion of verlsal behavior, it was 
made emphatically clear that the essential distinction of 
VERBAL behavior was that it dealt with the changes in the 
environment that acted unon the PrPrRPorRr of a human being. 
"Ne further emnhasized that a verbal episode represented the 
interaction of TG REPERTOLIRES ~- the productive repertoire 
of one and the receptive renertoire of the other. “’e made 
a number of unstated assumntions in our descrivtions of 
those exemplary individuals, “tessers -% and B. “le assumed 
that there was a full CORRESPOIDENCR between “tr. A's vro~ 
ductive repertoire and ‘ir. 3's recentive repertoire, that 
is to say, we @ssumed that all of the acoustic Subsequences 

' “Of ‘tr. A's articulatory “loverents served as a Setting that 
controlled, in snecified fashion, a set of "ir. B's “lovements. 
That is another vray of savinag that the avpearance of a ver- 
bal episode really fepends wnon a crucial interface beteen | 
what is the Suzsequence of A's “ovement becomes the Settine 
for B's “loverent. ‘“fhen this snecial kind of interface 
exists, “e@ can say that there is a CORRESPONDENCE between 
the repertoires of the tro individuals. A correspondence 
at one point coes not make other correspondences inevitable 
or “natural.” Prom what tre have seen of the described ver- 
bal episode of A and 8%: and the door, we can say that there 
"as a correspondence between *'s productive articulatory 
repertoire and B's acoustic recentive renertoire. "Je have 
norevidence yet of a corresnondence between B's articulatérv 
productive renertoire and 's acoustic recentive renertoire. 
Indeed, we have no evicence of B's articulatory nrcductive 
repertoire, and there is no reason to routinely assume such 
a repretoire. 
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He can see from the episode that the sounds that were 
the Subsequence to A's Movements were of the sort we eall 
“English,” but we cannot assume that the episode could be 
revyritten with B on the left and A on the right. That would 
represent a correspondence of repertoires that we have: not 
yet observed. 


There is another set of productive and rece»tive ver- 
bal repertoires that we have not yet mentioned. "le need to 
deal with issves of “reading and writing,” and we can do 
this simply by establishing another Line of Compound’ Analvsis. 


SEM VERBAL FPISODE IT 


This line shows us another set of ‘iovements -- "markina 
“ovements" -- that have as Subsectuence a change in the op- 
tical properties of the environment. These new optical pro~ 
perties, in the form of, let us say, "marks on naper," also 
serve as the Setting that controls, in specified fashion, 
the muscle Movements of anothe’ individual. 


We now have two possiblé Lines of verbal behavior. . one 
of these Lines is characterized by acoustic control, and 
the other Line is characterized by graphic control. 


The diagram will show the Kinds of Movements that serve 
as the individual's Productive verbal behavior, and the kinds 
of properties of the Setting that serve to control the indi- 
vidual's receptive verbal behavior. Such a diaqiam should 
also show for witch languages theta repertoires liave been 
establishid. If ‘yr. X is au sdult American, ai:d a success~ 
ful coileyge graduate, we might describe him thus: 


PRODUCTIVE RECEPTIVE 


ers aD SS AES DS a Oe 


eee ae 


movements whose Subse- The Setting Control is: 
quence is: 


Acoustic Graphic Acoustic Graphic 
Fnglish 4 
Spanish 0 


We could say that ‘ir, 2 displays a complete, symmetri- 
cal repertoire of English verbal tehavior. He disnlays a 
partial, asymmetrical renertoire of Snanish verbal behavior. 
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VEREAL EPISNOR IT 
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An examination of this profile of verbal renertoires 
tells us some of what we need to know about Mr.’A. We can 
see that with another individual who displavs a complete, 
symmetrical repertcire of Engiish verbal behavior, there 
will be four areas of Corresnondence. Given this complete 
and symmetrical repertoire we need not specify beyond this. 
Mr. A would never be mentioned in a discussion of “bilingual- 

ism,” but we have identified here a renertoire of behaviors 
under the control of Syanish-granhic Settings. If we abbrev- 
iate the headings of our diagram we can identify the Produc- 
tive headings as Pa (productive-acoustic) and Pg (productive 
graphic) .and the Receptive headings as Pa and "gq. Seeing 
the entry in ‘tr. A's profile under Svanish Rg identifies a 
point of correspondence with any person who displays the 
corresponding Spanish Po revertoire. | 


Could Mr. 2 meet some minimal standards for earning a 
living in Spain? If we charitably overlook a number of 
practical “details,” we can see that his verbal repertoires 
are adequate for working as a milkman -- reading notes and 
leaving bottles on doorstens. _ 


It is clear that the nerson who engaged in Verbal Epi- 
sode II, displaying “ovements under the control of Fnglish 
graphic properties of the Setting need not have displayed 
any English productive renertoires. 


Indeed, it turns out that the milkman in Verbal Enisode IZ 
is none other than our “ir. B, hose complete profile follows: 


Productive Receptive 


ee ae ene ee eee ene cee ee ee ne: a eee ey Oe me ee al 
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4 G A CG 
English 0 0 ~ x. 
Spanish % x x Xx 
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If we can summarize "'r. B's nrofile by saying the dis- 
plays the following verbal repertoires: Snanish comnlete 
symmetrical, English asymmetrical Pa and Pg, we can see hov 
it was that “r. 8 particinatec so effectively in two Verbal 
RNpisodes. In fact, so nerfect was his receptive verbal hbe- 
havior that he is usually "taken for a native.” His door- 
e : 
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opening “lovements were nerfectly normal, by community stan- 
dards, as were has milk-celivery Movements: 


This last paragraph raises some interesting notions 
about "native-like language skills,” in that it eee 
the fact that although Mr. B's verbally controlled behavior 


‘is eminently acceptable, he is likely to “be j ignored or crossed 


out of any iinguistic investigation of bilingualism because 
of the absence of productive English repertoires. 


He would be left out of a study of "bilingualism," 
but he would be most usefully renorted in a study of “Multinle 
Verbal Repertoires. 7 


The last example raises still another imoortant concern 
with regard to the descrintion and measurement of verbal 
repertoires, Our three- and six-term analytical nrocedures 
make it possible for us to consider in unmuddied ways several 
sets of useful relationshivs. I am referring to the wavs 
in which a fragment of verbal behavior can be evaluated. 
There are three that are most important, although the order 
in which I present them implies no personal hierarchy. 


l. FUNCTION can he defined as a set of predictable 
and specifiable relationships between the specific muscle 
Movements and the Subsequent change in the environment. “je 
most frequently examine and evaluate function from the stand- 
point of the Subsequence. A set of manual and digital muscle 
Movements around a pencil and a nencil sharpener is function-~ 
ally acceptable if the Subse quence is a sharnened pencil. 


What this means is that it is not the set of Mevemencs that 


is evaluated on a scale of “standard movements,” but the 
relationship between the “ovements and the subsecmences. 
Ton-standard movements" that are followed »yv a snuggly- 


tied shoelace equal "functional shoelace- oie behavior." 

This definition has imnortant implications for the measure-~ 
ment and herraaccat of Verbal Behavior. rt oS De seen that 
the Second and Third Terms “Of analvsis. re lanquage 
teachers and speech therapists regularly evaluate, against 
some "Standard scale of accuracy" only the Second Term -- 

the precise nature of the “tovements. Although there are 
occasions where evaluations of the Second Term correlate 
closely with a Functional Analvsis, function is hest measured 
as it is defined, rather than as it mig.t be inferred. 


TE one seeks to find out “whether the student can make 
himself understood,” it is a more reliable scientific nro- 
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cedure to define the cuestion in terms of observable, des-~ 
cribable behavior, than to evaluate a speaker's "“pronuncia- 
tion" on a scale of “native standards," and “pnredict" on 


this basis the functional ebleetsvenaes of the individual's 
productive verbal behavior. 


2 “DESCRIPTIONS OF THE MOVEMENTS are extremely -imnor— 
tant for purposes other than inferring functional effective- 
ness. If we wish to establish a set of very snecific. “ove- 


“ments under the control of snecific properties of the Set- 


ting, we must be able to describe, in fine detail, the ore- 
cise nature of the Movements. If, as. it often hapvens in 
the field of language instruction, that we must bring about 
changes in the nature of the articulatory muscle ‘lovements, 
we need detailed descriptions of the muscle “‘ovements dis- 
played as entering behavior, and equally detailed descrin- 
tions of the muscle “tovements to be seen as terminal beha- 
vior. The more closely the muscle “iovements have been ob- 
served and the greater the care with which they have been 
described, the more effective will be efforts at bringing 
about the desiree changes. In terms of larger units of 
muscle Movement than “the sneech sound," or “the word,” such 
lengthy chains of muscle ‘‘overent as "the phrase” or "the 
sentence" still need to be described in terms of the »rrecise 
set of Movements observed. Such observations of ‘ovement 
offer visible targets for teaching, and equally visible 
signs of “bull's eyes" or “misses." Describing the muscle 
“ovements of the Second Term as “incorporation of the prin | 
ciple of plurality as manifested by the phonetic realiza 
tions of the phonemes of plurality in English" still leave 
the teacher with nothing to measure Dut whether the student 
said “mans or “men," "bool:s* or “book-es.”" 


Issues of the “secondary effects" on natives of alien, 
non-standard sneech sounds neeae to be'considered as a separ- 
ate get of questions -- such issues need to be put as “What 
behaviors other than those snecified by the acoustic proper- 
ties of the e Setting appear to be controlled by the acoustic 
Subsequences of the speaker's tiovements?” Answers to "atti-~ 
bo questionnaires” regarding people with “foreign accents" 

ust ‘be considered to be under the additional control of 
he printed forn, the nature of the questions, etc. Here 
too, as with issues of measuring FUNCTION, yuestions about 
what people do in special Settings are best answered by ob- 
serving what they do, rather than Py asking them-to talk Gr 
write about themselves. 
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3. “APPROPR ATENESS” or “CORRECTNESS" are terms that. 
car: acquire meaning in the measurement and evaluation of 
Verbal -Repertoires if they are considered to represent a 
set of predictable and specifiab le relationships between 
Setting and iiovements, i.e., a snecial relationship between 
the First and the Second Terms of Analysis. Conventional 
systems for evaluating “language skills" almost always con- 
centrate on descriptions of the formal. properties of the 
Second Term. Talking about “language skills" avoids issues 
of behavior to be examined in terms of its approvriateness 
with regard to a given Setting. The muscle movements re-. 
presented by the Standard "Native Speech sounds of “cuatro” 
are evaluated ina language class. If in such a class the 
‘question were asked, “Cuantos son dos y tres?" and the stu- 
dent replied, “Cuatro, © he would he graded "A" for vronun- 
ciation if the acoustic Subsemuences of his muscle Move- 
ments matcned native standards, and the teacher would have 
to conclude that “he pronounces well, but he certainly does 
not know arithmetic." Since the language teacher might not 
wish to grade his pupil's. "arithmetic skills," he might 
come to suspect that “the. nunil Aid not understand the 


muestion.” On these grounds the ovunil might still be eval- 
uated as to his’ "language skills.* 


What is particularily interesting about this last voint 
is that it highlights a serious problem that derives from 
concerns with "language" asa set of “skills” independent of 
“content.” Which is, of course, another way of viewing 
“language” detached from Setting and Subsequence, that, 
‘once “acquired,” can be “nut to use” in all sorts of Aiffer- 
ent places and wavs. 


Teaching someone to say “four” with perfect “phonetia 
accuracy” does nothiny abent inereasing tie probability of 
saying “four” in the Setting "How much are tvo and two?" 


There may very well be “language skills" without con- - 
tent if all we are interested in is disjointed evaluation 


of “pronunciation” and “qrammaticality." Our central con- 
cerns with veople in society, ovever, 13 with their beha- 
vior ~~ what they do, seen in. terms of its appropriateness 


to the Setting and with ‘regard to the Subsequences that ren- 
resent in turn, the Setting for other people's behavior. 


A central. theme in the guidelines for this paper is 


“Bilingual Education,’ but in spite of its centrality it is 
not: yet clear what is meant by "Bilingual Fducation." 


Does it mean: : 
l. Given a “bilingual*, ow shall we educate him? 


or 

2. Given a “monolingual,” how shall we educate 
him so that he becomes a “bilingual?” And 
once we have made hima “bilingual,” how shall 

oo, we proceed to educate him? 


Since we are rarely "given" a "bilingual", it may be 
assumec that adcressing myself to question 2 will prove use- 
ful. 


The first »art of the ruestion ahouk “how to make a 
bilinguai™’ raises the issue about what differences, if any, 
there are between Foreign Lancuage instruction, and the 
problems of teaching a verson to he a “bilingual.” To 
those with extensive exnerience with the levels of achieve- 
ment reached in foreign language instruction in the USA, 
this can be an embarassing question. Or at least I think 

F it should be. It may become less erbarassing if it is acknow- 

. ledged that it has rarely been the stated objective of in~ 
struction to ocroduce a person who disnlaved complete, sym- 
metrical verbal renertoires in the foreign lanquage that 
were in correspondence with the verbal repertoires of the 
student's native language. It continues to be erharassing, 
however, when one considers the low frequency with which 
peopie trained in foreign language classes are seen to en- 
gage in Verbal Episodes of even the most lirited nature. 

It might ke hoped that the prominent objectives of the 
current interest in’ "Bilingual education" are functional, 
vather than academic, that is, a concern with establishing 
multiple verbal revertoires in other languages, rather than 
establishing repertoires of talling about the forms of 
another language, and the rules for their assembly. Mather 
than following the model of American foreign lanquage class- 

_Yoom teaching, with its committment to “language skills," 
and the dependence upon such notions as “intecration of the 
rules" and “internalization of grammatical structure” and 
similar invisible, non-measureable, inferred processes that 
must “mature" from “genetically ore-determined, in-born lin- 
guistic knowledge," * 2 would Co better to »ut some effort 
into the descrintive analysis of the behaviors we wish to 
establish in our student population. 
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We can begin, at this, noint, to build on our introdauc- 
tion to the basic principles of the analysis of verbal be- 
havior, and examine a nuriber of anplications to SVGCEEEG 
problems. : 


fe begin with, we can say almost as an axiom, that the 
degrec success achieve? in the teaching of any subject 
matter 1:5 proportional to the accuracy and detail of the 
cescription of the teaching objectives, and the directnes3 
of the relationshin between the objectives and the means of 
measuring those objectives. Teachers in a number of areas 
are now being asked to write “beravioral objectives" for 
their courses, and to develon tests which provide the occasion 
for the measurable display of target behaviors. The teaching 
of languages, however, appears to have been relatively un- 
touched by this trend. 


Our formulation of Verbal Retavior that rertuires the 
Line*byv-Line 3escrintion of Setting, “ovement and Subsecuence 
offers a set of guidelines aimed at the nrenaration of "bilin- 
guals." 


Let us consider for a moment how ve might build a set 
of “behavioral objectives" for such a program. 


We could characterize our building guides in terms of 
the kinds of things ve would specify. Our initial concern 
is with what and hov we specify, and our ultimate concern 
is with how these specifications relate to our measures of 
achievement. 


In the broadest terms, we must: 


1. Snecify Lines of Behavior. This obliges us to 
indicate every term of the Line. Under this set 

of specifications we establish what our criteria 
are for “appropriateness,” i.e., what Movements wea 
will accept under the control of specific proper-- 
ties of the Setting, and for "function," i.e.,. 
what relationship exists between the precise form 
of the ‘lovements and the nature of the Subsequences. 

2. Specify the renertoires we intend to establish, i.e., 
Receptive or Productive, Acoustic or Granhic. 

3. Specify the ‘audience’ whose already ettalslished 
recentive renertoires are to come under the control 
of newly established productive renpartoires of our 
student. 
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4. Specify the nonulation of “sneatters and vriters? 
whose already establisied productive renertoires 
are to corresnond with, i.e., control, the newly 
established receptive repertoires of our student. 


We can now proceed to a more detsiled and concrete 
set of explorations within tho context Of Uncen ‘snecifica- 
ELONS,” 


Our concern with complete Lines of behavior ol:lides us 
from the outset to reject the artificial secmentation of 
"independent" “senarable” “skills.” wo common examnias 
of such "skills* are "pronunciation" and “vocabuiary," and 
we can demonstrate the issucs by a close look at one -~ 
“nronunciation, “ 


“Pronunciation” treats as a senarate "Skill’ what ve 
have identified as the acoustic subsequences of a set of 
muscle moverents; that is, it treats as a separate target 
of instruction and evaluation what is only one term of a 
Dine of Gehavior. We hear with some frequency In Foreign 
language circles such behavioral absurdities as "his grammar 
is poor, jut his nronunciation is excellent," or even more 
absurdly, “His grammar is excellent, but his nronunciation 
is poor." “What this means is that a transerintion of the 
sounds that folloy his articulatorv moverents, wien correctee 
and translated into standard orthogravhy, can further he 
examined on the basis of a set of formal relationships and 
are found to be “acceptable.” “hat this means in a crucial 
way, 13 that the sounds of the stucent act unon the teacher's 


recentive repertoire of transcribing behavior. Ik tells us © 
nothing about, how these sounds function to control the recen- 
tive repertoires of peonle who is an exnerienced machinist 


says in English Class, (in rough phonetic transcrivtion) 
[dju mos nut tri bols in ae xol] 


the teacher“s evaluation of “correct grammar, but »oor »ro-- 
nunciation" will tell us nothing about what will hapnen 

wien this same fellow gives this same utterance as a net of 
instructions to a U.S. anmrentice in a ball-bearing factorv. 


There is not much to be aynoreciated in an utterance 
that can be decinhered by a trained snecialist in “foreign 


accents” to yield differential yatings of “grammar,” “voca- 
ulary,” and “pronunciation,” if that utterance in a non-~ 
school Setting is described as "unintelligible noises.“ I 


Gannot stress too heavilv the critical imnortance, nor can 
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I exaggerate the long list of undesirable consequences that 
follow from teaching and testing programs that derive fron 
segmental analyses of farm, largely divorced from considera-~ 


-tions of function. 25 a Snanish teacher I have seen teachers 
beem with nride as their students emit lengthy chains of 


sounds that bear no whvsical or functional relationship to 
the sounds heard in a Spanish-speaking communitv. Students 
at a Spanish Club meeting are sometimes observed to engage 
in lengthy veryval evisodes with each other and their teacher, 
but a bona fide native, who Aoes not share Corresponding 
Repertoires with this si.zcial cormunity could only conclude 
that "American Wigh School Syanish was a dialect of Spanish 
he understood only slightly." There is no doubt but that 
within a short period of time, if the native were privi-~ 
leged to follow along in the text as these students read 
aloud, he would establish a recentive acoustic repertoire 
to correspond vith these singular sounds producee by a set 
of muscle movements surprisingly like those observed in 
speakers Of English. 


We can explore, through our examination of the single 
notion of “pronunciation, indenendently considered,’ not 
only what happens to students, but how the "non-native’ 
nerformance of the students is taken as evidence of inherent 
limiting factors in the students themselves. I refer to 
such explanations as sex differences, age factors, inborn 
differentials in foreign language antituce, kinds of "ner~ 
vous system," etc. The admission of such factors justifies 
the lovering of expectations, and the consequent setting of 
comnromised objectives that are considered to be "“reason- 
able" given the nature of our stu’ents." 


One of the results uf such arbitrary “fractionating" 
of “language skills" is that it permits one te say that 
"% speaks Spanish correctly and fluently, but his pronun- 
ciation is very poor.’ ‘hat is at issue here is the annli- 
Gation of the phrase "sneaks fSnanish." A student in arch- 
ery class who could repeat all the rules of safetv, nane 
all the parts of the bow and the arrows and the target, 
draw the bow and let flv arrows at a great rate, but who 
rarely if ever hit the target, much les3 the bullseye, 
would not be cescribed as heina “a commetent archer, hut 
his aim is voor." 


This business of esteering fragments of nerformance in 
terms of their apnroximation to some “formal standard’ per- 
mits one to give grades --- even high grades -~ to stucents 
whose performance would be considered disastrous if judged 
on some functional scale. Perhans it is more than coinci-~ 
dence that many of the teachers of such students may also 
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be described as “speaking Snanish quite well, but with a 
pronunciation that is certainly not native.” 


It is at this noint that we can ask these imvortant 
questions: ‘Who teaches in a bilingual program? Two mono~ 
linguals or one Dilinaual? And if it shall be the latter, 
what kind of bilingual?” “that that last question calls 
for, Of Course, is a snecification of the verbal renertoires 
of the teacher/s. 


And to meaningfully ansver that last question we need 
to define, in advance, what are the expectations -- the ob- 
jectives - with regard to verbal repertoires of the stu- 
dents. ‘When we talk about "bilingual education" there is 
a clear promise implied that ve intend to shape individuals 
whose verbal behaviors function in more than one social/ 
language community. 


What folloirs now may annear to be a diversion from the 
line of interest we initiated above, but it will, on close 
examination, be seen as integral to our reasoniny. 


I choose to talk at this noint about the kincs of ver- 
bal repertoires that we see in and on the fringes of ghetto- 
izeé@ minority lanquage communities. 


Linguists have correctly insisted that the lanquage 
of the Black community is not a "dialect" of Unglish that 
represents a degeneration of the Standard language, but is 
rather a Giscrete langquayve. In similar way I want to insist 
that the formal pronerties of the snecial verbal behavior 
that often functions at the interface »etween members of 
two different lanquage communities is not a “degenerates, 
heavily accented” variety of the verbal behavior of one or 
both of the language communities, but is rather a discretely 
describabie set “of behaviors that disnlay pronerties of 
appropriateness and function characteristic of, ane limited 
to, a specific verbal community. 


There are humorous references to “Snanglish" and "fran- 
glais,” but the humor is more apparent than real. . The 
reality is depressing when one observes a language teacher 
presenting behavioral models to his students that corresnone 
only minimally with the behavior of the “natives” of that 
language. "lec have become verv tolerant of '‘non-Spanish” 
teachers, or “Semi-Sponish" teachers primarily, I susnect, 
because there is no real flavor of functional urgency to the 


behaviors they are charged vith establishing in their students. 
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It doesn’t really matter very much whether a “real Spaniard” 
would understard" the student, or vice-versa, since there 
is very little likelihood of the student's confronting such 
a need. This divorce from the pressures of reality is 
equally apparent in Mnglish classes in many countries, and 
ve often laugh when foreign students arrive here with ‘certi- 
ficates" from an institute attesting to their nroficiency 

in English that turns out to be scarcely intelligible. 

Sucn a lack of verbal function, however, is not really 

funny if we expect these neonle to becore useful, produc~ 
tive, and hence contented, citizens of our community. 


What I am reaching for here is the very sober rationale 
for rejecting the levels of achievement that we have been 
willing to accept in “foreign language" instruction when 
the consequenties of those leveis and their associated 
teaching procedures are part of our daily social and econ- 
omic environment. 


Too much has been made of the “psychiatric contribu-~- 
tions" of being taught by a member of the “same minority 
group" that ponulates the class. “I!isnanic pride," “sense 
of identification,” and the like, can in no vay change the 
ultimate tragedy that I observe in some of our local "bi- 
lingual” programs where a teacher whose speech sounds like 
the comic Jose Jimenez, is teaching a room full of "“isnano 
youngsters to sound just like him. The teacner inevitably 
serves as model and manager of the Setting and Subsequences, 
and ultimately shapes students' verbal behavior that repli- 
cates his behavior. 


Two prominent conclusions may ke dravn from these ob- 
servations: 


l. mie functional standards we set in our objectives 
are likely to represent the "ceilina” observed in 
our stucents' performance. In simplest terms, we 
are not likely to get more than we ask for, and 
will get exactly what we "settle for.” 

The Standards of “bilingual verbal kichavior" are 
affected in tio trays by the nature of the teachers 
we choose. First, the performance of the teacher 
defines for the stueent what our society will 

call a “bifinguai.' Second, the verformance of 
the teacher voredetermines the best performance of 
the students. In manv cases e are flirting with 
a kind of “trilingual" situation described by the 
way Miamians talk to onw another, the way Cubans 
talk to Cubans, and the wav Cubans talk to "liamians 
(those ‘iiamians, that is, who have corresponding 
receptive revertoires} 
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The resolution of these voroblems calls for avpromriate 
use Of monolingual “natives, or “bilinguals” who @isnlay 
repertoires of verbal behavier that are both complete and 
symmetrical. ‘hen we select a teacher who disolavs other 
configurations of verbal renertoives, we can now do so on 
the basis of the educational recuirerents of snecific sit- 
uations, and the snecific renertoires that are called unon. 


Neference to snecific renertoires brings us back to 
the need to annronriately esteem and exnloit the ranges of 
receptive verbal repertoires. Inasmuch as there are tasks, 
or “job descrintions' that differentially call upon tie 
Gisplay of different renertoires, it is imwortant to assoss 
our broad educational objectives in terms of those verbal 
repertoires and correspondences that are necessary for the 
achievement of these objectives. 


Tier? are many cases vhere our nrimary interest is in 
bringing a repertcire of behaviors that are already under 
the control of Synanish Verbal Settings, under the control 
of the productive verbal behavior of a rerier of the “™ne- 
lish verbal community. People who dis»lav the anpropriate 
muscle movements under the control of ‘“Arregla los frenos.” 
may need to have these cormlex set of moverents brought 
under the control of "Fix the ¢akes.“ This is a different 
taSk from that of. teaching a student how to renair auto~ 
mobile brakes, and the strateay for that task, and the ver~ 
bal controls under which it is to be established will te 
determined on a host of ether, not vrimarily ver'sal consider~ 
ations. The point here, however, is that we sould Le 
able to keep issues of verbal behavior in a clear nersnec~ 
tive with regard to other objectives of the educational 
nrogran. 


Tinallv, we need to touch on the issue of relevant 
measures of the student's »~erformance. I have insisted 
nroughout this r»aper that our objectives be stated as 
behaviors Gescribed in terms of Setting, Movement and Sub-- 
sequence. This kind of descrintion vields one kind of 
objective that might be written: 


In the presence of the teacher and the question, 
“How much are to and tt0?" 


A Set of muscle ~overents [four] 


The Subsequent environment characterized by the 
sounds of /four/ ane /Picnt!/ 
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and anotner that might be written: 
Teacner and the sounds /Simon says touch your nose/ 
A set of muscle movements such that 


Tne Subsequent environment is characterized by .the 
contact of the punil's finger with his nose, 


or: 


SURBSEQUMICE 


SETTING MOVEMENT 
a Cc 


l. Teacher + /corie to |rising & walking Helen stands in 
front of the 
blackboard 


the board, Helen/ 


ooo 


: 


grasoing chalk & MONDAY is on the 
movinag it an the blackhoard 
Llaghboard so tha 


tee 


2. le + /Today is ‘ton- 
day. Can you write 
that on the oard/_ 


These descriptions also snecify a variety of direct 
measures Of achievement. To begin with, “e can see that 
if our teachince established a given set of movements in a 
given Setting, our most meaningful measure of the effective- 
ness of our teaching vould he the nresentation of that Set- 
ting and ovserving the display of the “lovements. This is 
not a sim le-mirde! restatement 6f the obvious, bnt an ex~ 
tremely immortant noint thet is 6ften lost in conventional 
approaches to lanquace testing. It has somehow hapvened 
that to measure the cisvlay of beliavior exactly as it was 
established is “too easv," or “insufficiently challenging, ' 
As a result, it is not uncommon to find our exemplary Nelen 
above being “tested as to whether or not she had learned 
to vrite "tonday'’ by being instructed to: "“rite the name 
of the second day of the week,’ 


Where is further concern with regard tc nresenting the 
Settings and observing the disrlay of moverents, and that 
is the special concern with annropriateness of movements 
to that Setting. In this regard we can comment on the fact 

mat not only is the systematic establishment of recentive 
verbal repertoires an infrequent part of lancvuase training 
nrograms, but it is an ecualiv infresuent vart of language 
teating programs. Tre only vrovisions one sees for the 
evaluation of a student's recentive verbal behavior is via 
a procedure that calls for the disnlay of a line of pro- 


ductive verbal behavior as evidence of recentive behavior. 
"te do not see a test administrator saying to a student, 
"Touch your nose," that is a call for a display of a set 

of muscle movements under the control of the examiner's 
yroductive verbal behavior. “hat we do see is a question 
like» “In what part of the body is the sense of smell lo- 
cated? which calls for a disnlav of acoustic or graphic 
nroductive verbal behavior unter the control of the examiner' 
vernal behavior. Direct measurement of behavior is sometimes 
more costly than inclirec ' naner-and-pencil cerived measures 
that correlate statisticallv with the actual performance, 
but direct measures provide the only emnirically verifiable 
and truly reliavle evidence of nerformance. "e would not 

be satisfied that an airline nilot displayed fully annro- 
priate “landing behavior" on the basis of high scores on a 
written examination that had shown high correlations with 
the cockpit performance of pilots: we would want to see him 
display the behavior in the Setting, even though the test 
was was expensive to administer. "“e do however settle for 
correlationally deriveé estimates c£ the ‘phonetic accuracy" 
of roreign language studerts on the Lasis of machine-scored 
written tests because indivieually administered tests of 
“oral nerformance” are too expensive. 


In the area of testing as vall as in teachina, we qet 
exactly what we settle for, and insofar as we Gepart from 
the correspondence between what is taught and "hat is teste?, 
we weaken csoth the evaluation and the teaching promrams. 


@he kinds of analysis of verbal behavior that we nave 
briefly looked at in this naner give clear indications of 
utility in the cesign anf davelonment of “oth of these 
critital objectives. 


It has been succested that the educational strategies 
of behaviorists are based on the assumotion that anybodv 
can be taught anything, thereby making teaching strateov 
all imnortant, and program content merely incidental. This 
is probably an accurate summary of the general behaviorist 
osition, and I think it is imnortant for this behavioral 
pclancie t and practicing educational technologist to dis- 
agree. The statement is untrue ‘secause it is incomplete. 
The behavioral technologist is litely to say that he can 
manage his classroom in such a way that every student ¢com- 
nletes every work-sheet assicnecd to him and returns it com- 
pleted. He can further assure us that he can see that the 
work~sheet is done as many times as necestary until it 
reaches some pre-determine? criterion of correctness. Sut 
this kind of managerent tells us nothing about what to nut 
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on the weet-sheets if we are to establish some behavior 
beyond “doing the vork-shemti' I have vatcheec. vith dismav 
the activities of elerentary school “language arts" classes 
that are organized accordino to the soundest principles of 
behavior management, ':ut whose “nrogram” consisted of having 
the children complete tasks that were not organized accorcd- 
ing to a behavioral analysis of the terminal objectives. 

No amount of behaviorally engineered practice of vocabularv 
lists derived from a crude vaired- associate model will 
“establish fluency!" 


“Me need to seriously exnlore the nroaram content, 


dovm to its smalfest elements, in terms of the Cescriptive 
rai ee of the Pee es behaviors and empirical evaluate 


gests! 


The preceding sentences mate for a meaningful conclu= 
Sion of this paper, for it's underscored worés pull together 
what I hope appears as the principle theme of what I have 
had to say. I dic not set out to answer questions, but 
rather to contribute what I could to the more effective 
asking of questions. The kinds of questions scientists 
ask of nature determine more than anything else the validity 
and the utility of the conclusions they reach. I hane that 
the presentation of the princinles and procedures of mv 
apnroach will contribute to asking questions about ‘Dilin- 
gual education" that will »crovide answers that are both 
relevant and empirically verifiable. 


MOTTS 


1. Liberal quotations will be taken from several published 
and in progress viorks, primarily: 
An An _ Introduction to the Science of Reravior, Sanon, Stan- 
lev : ‘i., ‘Onopress: P.O. Box 3341, Tochester, Nev York 
14618, 1972 
“Problems in the 'iodification of Verbal Pehavior," 
Sapon, Stanley “:., An Afdress given in “lint, “ichigan 
on June 22, 1972, and to anpear in the Proceedings (in 
pres3) of the Annual "‘eetings of the "lational Society for 
Autistic Children, 
the Establishment and “Modification of Verbal Vehavior, 
Sapon, Stanley ?1., (in vrogress). 


2, ‘On defining a resnonse: a crucial problem in the ana- 
lysis of verbal behavior,” Sapon, Stanlev i'., The Psv- 
chology of Second Langquaqde Learning, edited bv Pirsleur & 
Quinn, Cambridae University Press: 1971 
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BILIWGUAL SDUCAPIO.: AY TUGMTGATIOL PRTISERCTIVN 


Charles %. Ferguson, Catherine Moudnton, aria 1. ‘felis 


bilingual education -~ in the sense of exnlicit recog: 
nition of the use of two or rore languaces in the for- 
mal efucational wstem of-a society -- is very vidasnread 
in space and tire. 


Bilingual education -- in the sense of the umn of a 
different variety of language in the classroom from that 
used in ordinary conversation (in more extreme cases a 
different language altogether) -:- in universal. , 


Bilingual ecucation mav have many nossible immlicit 
goals, and these goals may overlap or be in conflict. 


The success of ‘silinqual efucation Cenends primarily on 
the attituees and exnectations of peonle, not on such 
language factors as the decree of Gifference between 
lanouages or lanquage varieties or the nature of the 
pedagogical methods. 
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Ly wo one knows how.many languaces exist in the world. 
Seme estimate threre may le four to seven thousand. 1The ra- 
jority have no written form and only a small proportion of 
those that do are use¢ in formal education. Yat wost of 
the nations of the worl’ are rultilinqual, anda millions of. 
children have their Schooling in two or more languaqes. 


Yrorm the earliest davs of civilization hilingnal educa-: 
tion has been important in the development of society and 
culture. There has hardly »een a time in recorded history 


when a nation could flourish as a monolingual entity with 


a completely monolingual educational system. Soldiers and 
statesmen, poets anc lings have always neefed more than 
one language in which te communicate. 


In ancient ies sopotamia, military anc nolitical exnan~ 
sion ane tie subsecuent) aCministration of ne territoriss 
necessitated that rulers and their suzorcinates lo earn lan~ 
guages other than their mother toncues. ‘ten of commerce 


needed more than one language for trace an business: 


Thanges in population recuired mutual ‘intellicibility an7 
more languate Giversity For teaching and studv. 2nd hilin- 
cualisr was essential to artistic anfk intel) tectual creativ- 
Leys 


“ne First evidence of children stucyine vith tro lan- 
guages in their schoolwork comes fror: cuneiform tablets 
from ‘lesopotania letveen 3097 Ric. and 2029 8.0. Tascrin- 
tions on tiese tavleta not only Gascrihe a full-flelaed — 
Sumerian-speaking civilization, tut also show that >rladian, 
a Semitic language, was in vrevalent use ‘xv the end of the 
third rillenium. As oral tracitions vere inscribed in 
written form, Loth Sumerian and Abhasian became lanouaces 
of record ané affecter one another's written develonrent. 


ny the second millenium 3.C,. there ware Surerian texts 
(manv thousands of lines have been preserved),-and the he- 
ginninegs of an AkKadian literature. Testkoolks for the 
teaching of Sumerian to sveakers of Akkadian came to contain 
dictionaries anc Sumerian texts with line-by--Line Akhadian 
translations. _ 


The ‘lesonotarians' technicue of writine. with a stylus 
en soft clay was widely accented hv neighboring civilizations 
heir metnod of training scrihes and their hilingual tradi-. 
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tion were prevalent throughout the Near “ast Curing the 
second millenium 3.C. From Flam and the Bahrain Islands 
in the Persian Gulf, to the Fittite Kinecdom in Central 
Asia “Minor; to the western area vetween the Fuohrates and 
the “editerranean Coast, and to Cyprus and Foyot, series 
communicated in *khaclan (Cnonenkeim 1247). 


The tradition of bilingual eAucation continued. In 
the tire century 1:.C. the 'qlory that was Pome’ was adanted 
from knowlecge of the glorv that was Greece. ‘Ygain it was 
not just the intellectual elite who 1ad a vorking Mnowlesaa 
of tvo languages. bSoth unser an! lower classes of “oman 
society enjoyer the comic noet, Plautus, wnio often creatad 
his hurwor vith a play on Greek vor’s. The earliest “oman 
historians, Fabius Pictor and Cincius Alimentus, vrot2 in 
Greel, indicating net only their own fluency in the lan- 
guage Lut also that at least sone of their countrvmen:could 
read it. . 


The Romans lhased their aducation on the study of litera- 

tur2 in a foreign languace, “heir training in Greek set 

the nrecedent wiich higher efucation has Followed down to 

the present time. “hat Cree! vas to tie Romans, Latin he- 
come to the nations of Western Surope, ana “there hans never 
been a time when much of the best training of the mind 414 
not consist in the study of the thoughts of the vast re- 
corded in a languaca not the student’s own." (“ilhins 1995, 
1320) 


Today ruc of the world is Silingiaal ani often multi- 
lingual. “To cite a familiar exarmle, in India over 15% 
Gifferent lancuades are snoken. Tourteen are officially 
recoynized as regional lanquaces anc ars usec as the metiiunm 
of instruction in nublic schools. In Calcutta, for example, 
a Ccuild can cnoose Nengali--, Urdu-, or Pnglis’: medium in- 
etruction within the valls of a single »wrimary school. In 
the Punja., the writing svster used in the schools denends 
on the religion of the punils. 


There are approximately 599 languages in South "merica. 
Syanisn is the school language for many vho speak Indian 
languages natively. In the Carikbean, "rench an? Pnolish are 
used in school altiouch crenlies are the svoken lanquades. 

In China, tiere are a number of senarate snoken Chinese 
lanquages with a. single written lanauage: 


Africa nas at least 1909 lanquaces and some 199 differ- 
ent Bantu languages in t’1e Congo alone. Languaces of wider 
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communication. .such as the trade pan SraAhiliusmoten 
by at least seven million »yeovle in Bast Africa, or-the 
colonial language Trench in “lest Africa, are usec: from the 
earliest years of school, eg | : : 


'. Wor are multi lincualisn and lbilinoual eCucation . limited 
to the so-called Third World. Nurone, excluding. Russia, has 
some 50 major ‘languages, Vorvway has two closelv--related 
literary standard languaces, and local school boards have 
the option of choosing which to use in the ‘schools, although 
there is now a single texthool. norm. SGwitzerlana's four 
official languages, Prench, Cerman, Italian and Pomansch, 
are used in the schools, and Svise German has .two distinct 
varieties, a formal one an a Aaialectal one. as 


‘In Great Pritain, wheresMnalish has teen. used for cen-~ 
turies, t there are still nochets of “elsh pilingqualism and 
functioning els shy Kilingual schools in “Wales... 


Whe Soviet Union lists 129 lanquages within its bound- 
aries: A numbor of written languages with large hodies of: 
literature are: used in anheateLon to “ussian in the’ educational 

| Hace, Se : . 


Even in countries fiak are monolingual, such as su 
. Saharan. adayascar, Lesotho, and: Somalia, there is mvultilin- 
“qualism and bilingual. eAucation:. In Somalia, for example, 
everyone, speaks Sorali, which. has its omn oral voetic ‘tra~ 
dition but is not eritten, ‘hile Arabic’ Lis-used for writing 
ana formal purroses,.with Thalian ‘ane English a jimertant 
languages of wider communication vith the rest ae the world. 


Bilingual. education is availa le in-all of theses. 


bn Jee some sense ‘ALL foral: education is 4a eeoat since 

. the forms and.vays of. expression of written languare never | 
reflect: the spoken language: exactly.. “lords,.ways of ‘sneal- 
ing, and forms of discourse are used in; the school satting 
waich are not used in ordinary conversation and in.other — 
non-school settinas, ‘the: first aim of formal education 


'.gince its beginnings: 3 in-the thir. millenium R.c. nas always’ 
_ been to teach. he nunild- a viritten form. of: language. ” Obher 
goals may be added-and aven the simple goal: of literacy. mav 


become .very complex. and have © “sul: “goals which | at. soma stage 
‘in the educational . process may take nrecefience.: She fact ° 
remains that the familiar. culture: coriple ex of.” "school", with 
its features of. ‘teacher,. ‘pupils, instruments of writing, 
and patterns ‘of: wecttarions euestions - and answers, and re- 
ward | for attainne eee as developed sine “response io the: need. 
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for transmission cf in tie uce of written lancuage. 
The school has pers come 4,009 vears with its 
essential traits unchanged. In syite of superficial dif-- 
ferences such as stylus and clay ta lat vs. Lallnoint van 

and s,.iral notelLook, or outdoor setting anc! a sunny climate 
vs. central heating, one feels that the modern Ansrican 
teacner or the ancient Akkadian teacher vould assentially 

feei at home in the ot»er's school in terms of exnected 
behavior, goals, and social values. Presumably the school 

hag survived the chances in culture, nolitical orcanization, 
and technology largely because it has suaceece’? to a sufFi- 
cient deqree in meeting its funcarental aims. Alitioudh it 

may be true that the social conditions today and in the near 
future are bringino fundamental changes in the aims of edu- 
cation, it is certainly worofitable to examine carefully 

some of the features of the traditional school before attempt- 
ing major changes either in aims or methors. 


‘Tian the child first comes to school he hrings wit’ 
hii an incredibly extensive and tonhisticated commetence in 
the use of language. le not only has mastered intricate 
details of pronunciation ani arammar in his conversational 
language Lut he knows liew ant vhen to shout and whisner, to. 
vaeedle and instruct, an? to nut his lanauade to use in a 
fairly wide range of situation’: an? occasions. In school 
he must learn a whole net set of language uses annronriate 
for the situations ani occasions of school life twhich ‘ec 
has not known nefore. Shere vill be some faoatures of ora: 
nunciation and qrammar which he must ads to ‘is renertoire:s 
he must learn when to snaah and wien to 1* silent in a nev 
range of contexts. Tn short, ‘1@ must learn a whole new 
‘xagister” of iis lancuage. 


he child may have become familiar vith some elements 
of the school reqister “efor? actually coming to scncol. 
Some parents act out school kehaviors with their voung chil~- 
aren, some features of the school reqister may occur in 
otner settinys (tie village storv teller or the "VY screen), 
ana children in many sacieties nlay “school” aven hefores 
they reqularly attend. Th is instructive to note haw tie 
Cetails of lancuage structure and lancueqde use are altere? 
from normal conversation2l practice in these nlav situa- 
tions in Wuichn to some Gegree the school recaister is being 
attemoter. 


the Cifferences between the language reqisters the 
ciilad already has command of and the written lanouage ane 
classroom register which le must actuire mav l:e relativelv 


slight or stacgeringly lergsa. Sometimes tie mronunciation 
and grammar of tie school recister is varv close to that of 
the child's: converaational lancuage and tha ‘jifferonces of 
register consist of features like full forms: for contractions, 
new vocalsulary, suborcinating constructions, onerational. 
forms of discourse anc the like (Rllis ant Ure 1°%4%). Often 
the conversational languase which the chile has is ina 
local Cialect while the classroom resuires use of a national 
or international “‘stancarée” forr of language. % German 
cniild in -'unicn, for cxarmle, rust learn to use nar vovels 
and new ver!s forms which differentiate is own dialect from 
the more standarc language of school. Very often the stan- 
Card language of the classroom recister is closer to the 
language of ‘Yooks and writine than tia local Aialect and 

the chile must ctracvally learn that ordinary conversation 
ean be held in something very like the took language in 
anpromriate situations, such ac talking with neonln from 
another town, talkine with ecducate? ».eonle on more formal 
necasions, and so on. fn other cases where the languace 

cf bocks is very different from the child's conversational 
language and ti:e classroom register is in-hetween, the chil? 
must learn that no one uses thre lool: Language for conversa: 
tion but that various intermediate forms must be used in 
talking with other peonle on-various occasions. “hus tho 
child who goes to school in Cairo, for axarple, nust acmuire 
the language of hooks an‘? formal sneech, an* learn to use 
internediate varieties in te classroom or in talling sith 
Aralos from other countrias. 


Surprisingly often the lencunen of writing anc tie 
school register are a totally Ciffarent lanquace from the 
one the chile cnows at home. Yor centuries in Murone the 
language of the school was latin, regarvless of the lan- 
guage spoken lv the cnuildren. ‘YVoJday a chil. whose rimary 
language is traton finds the school conducts.” comletely 
“in Srench, and tre monolincual favajo chile may find the 
6c1001 conducted in Fnglish and he forbidécen to use his aun 
language even in the wlavaroun’. In many communities t's 
lanquage ‘ifference may be resentes: it may in seen as an 
uunecessary psychological ozstacle or even as an act of 
onpression. 

3. Often attituces toward larcuace Cifferences reflect im- 
ylicit goals of the aducational system itself. Althoucn 
education has the laraor universal function of storing ane 
transmitting knovlecge, it also has snecific functions which 
differ from one society to the next. A cursory examination 
of language policies around the vorld reveals both nractical 
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and iviealistic goals implicit in much bilingual efucation. 
The following list of implicit goals, which is O2viouslv 
not all-inclusive, is offered asa starting point for ser- ~ 
ious consideration of the imolications of bilingual educa-.. 
tion. If imolicit goals can be identificd and exaninec, 
,erhaps thev can he made exnlicit and realistically incor-- 
norated into or eliminatec from the American educational 
system, 


“Gome Implicit Goals of Bilinqual fducation 
ee 


“The o'sjectives of hilingual education 4 - 
may be clearly vractical: 


l. TO ASSIAILALE TIDIVIDUALS OF GROUPS Tuto CHT “ALUSTRE Aree 
OF SOCIF®?Y 


The.aim is to socialize neople for full narticipation.. 
in the cormunityv. gs, Bie 


Americans Nave assumec ---and this has Deen more tacit” 
than explicit -- that imnierant and@ indigenous groups will 
he ranidly assimilated into trerican core seciety until thev-- 
are culturally indistinquishable, Re-ethnization anc accul-. 
‘turation are central to American nistory and American na-- 
tional awareness. "riting in the mid-1559's 3, Miner Haucen ~” 
noted that “Americans nave tended to take it for aranted _ 
~that ‘foreigners’ should accuire "nglish and that a failure . 
to do so was evidence by imnlication of a lind of dislovalty’ 
to the vasic princivles-of *tmerican life . . .‘* (Tishman 1°G6,... 
16). In most caces in the Unitee States, bilingual acuca- | 
tion of any kind tas had the immlicit aim of as similating 
the individuals into mainstream american life. 


weg oe 


ee ae * 


Assimilation has also heen a major qoal in ?lsace’ane _.... 
Prittany in Franct, "mere vnuna sneakers of the yrovincial . 
vernaculars Alsacian and Breton’ have been constrained “hy — 
‘the educational svstem to learn standaré Prenclr for ahsorn- :” 
tion into mainstream French society. There has been verio-~ . 
dic resistance to this national ‘goal, sometimes nrovoked by 7) 


unpopular language requirements, in these and other pro-... 
vincial areas of Eurone. 


It is interesting to note that in Eurone language an 
viations are often at the nerinhery of a nation's fronticrs 
as in Alsace, Erittany, the Basque ar2as of. France and 
Spain, along tie Pyrenees, the Sii€tirol in northern Italy, - 
Catalan in Spain, Upver Selesia in Prussian Germany, and _. oe 
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Schleswig in Germany near tun Tanich boréer. Paracnoxically, 
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Jeviations at the horvers of a country which dafyv ass inila~ 
tion at the same eire reinferce the videsnread notion of 
nationa sased on a common linguistic core (Tetersen 1°72, 
"linot 1975). 


2. TO ONIFY A UCULPILIDCUAL SOCTIMTY, 
"ia ain is to *ring unity to a wulti- etinic, multi- 


trinal, or nulti-national] linguistically Civersa 
socie ty. 


Seo examples of multilincoual nations in wiich ¢¢vca - 
tion has een usec to nmromote national uhitv are Wana ant 
te USER, 


In Ghana there ara estimated to le between 47 and 49 
languaces svoken. The B0r ones are the Akan dinlects, 
particularly Fanti and tvi, and Daghani. These operate to 
a limited extent as lingue franche in the regions whore thay 

ara usew. Other important lancquages are Tre, Co Adanche, 
and Kaser. The official lanauace of the co untry is ™na- 
meee hat nine incigenons lanouaces have “een given the 

tatus of national languaces, their celection having !:een 
fhaged on their use in other neighboring countries as ‘e211 
as in Ghana. In the schools, the policy has teen to use 
local vernaculars for the flixrst for years of primary @cuca- 
tion, shifting to a lincua franca of *frican origin in the 
middle vears of schooling, at least in areas of lineuistic 
Cifferantiation, and than using Pnelish at the vwoner lavals 
ans university 2Cucation. 


fnere are textbooks in “anti and Sei- and Tanti, "vi, 
Ewe, and “a are all snecifieA as curriculum anc ena Nat AON 
subjects. ‘tie use of vernaculars at the lover levels to 
assist the school ciild in cultural adartation «%s5 nart of 
British colonial nolicv. 


Policy in post-independence Tiana stressec linquistic 
unification, iti even more time Cevoted to Mncelish. ™ie 
~olitical anc economic neets of the country tool: nrecedence 

over the eee otogtent neers of the chile (Snencer 1°53, 
Armstrong 1°64, Foster 1565, Cranam 1371, Levis 17€?). 


In the Soviet Union, non--"ussian deonle  commris2 
nearly half of the country's entire sonulaticn anc are 
steacily increasing in numbers. %* Soviet aim has heen ta 
unify all grouns into one wit a oraJominantly Pussian lan-- 
cuace ana tradition through an educational volicy Jesioned 
to foster unity in Civersit:. 
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Of 169 nationalities, 55 are national ettnic crouns 
having more tran 29,009 members, vith strong feelings of 
national consciousness exoresse? in a native lancuaqe and 
native literature. There are 14 non-Russian rerwslics, 
eacn of which revresents a large ethnic grouy, an“ several 
autonorous renuklics, ane in many of these there ave been 
recurrent nationalist stirrings, 


Russian is the official lanquage of the Soviet tnion 
ané@ the necium of communciation setrveen £E2feral and state 
covernments, and Letveen Soviet citizens. But fully one - 
thir? of the vonulation of tie "602, according to official 
records, spe2is an indigenous language other than Pussian 
as its mother tongue. Thirtv-five percent of the nuvils in 
tie schools are taught in a laneuage otner than “ussian. 
Tifty-nine languaces are used as recia of instruction 
througnout the USS. (Uhe Raltic languaves use the Latin 
scrint, the Geovgian and “*rmanian languages have thoir ovn 
alnhabets, and the languaaz of other minorities use the 
Cvrillie alnhabet ‘t:ich "ussian uses.) ‘The nolicy of the 
aovernment is to etucate the Soviet chil? in tris rother 
tongue during the carly yaars of his schooling. 


The pattern of ‘,silincualisr in the Soviet Unien results 
in a complex pattern of hilinqual education. “ort: one 
nercent of the-schools use the rajor lancuage of the renuh- 
lic in which a school is locatec as the Lancuag2 of instruc~ 
tior. Nowever, the Russian Repuzlic, not only is the major 
language Mussian usec in t:e schools, hut 44 additional lan- 
guages also serve as media for teaching, alttiough punils 
from the small minorities in that “"enublic sho fo not sraal. 
Pussian as their mother tongue renresent only 4% of the 
ponulation. Smaller etinic grows in other renublics also 
enjoy nolitical and cultural autonomy and their languaces 
are used in schools anc in local governrent and other insti- 
tutions. 

As a result of sciool reforms in 195%, Soviet varents 
have the choice of vlacing their chil¢ren in schools con- 
ducted in their native tonqcue, or in “ussian-recium schools. 
“ne other (non-mediun) language is then sunposatly elective, 
‘ut, in fact, Russian is recuirec as a second language. 


In contrast to Tsarist Russia, the Soviet government 
set out to stimulate the growth of national cultures, 
seehing to preserve the national lanovates of the renwlics 
and, trhere crucial to education, the minority larguages as 
well, other tongues vere sean as vehicles to conmunicate 
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Soviet idedlogy. Colleges and universities weed the lan- 
quaca of the revu’slic as well as “ussian in Uelorussia, 
Uet-ekistan, Armonia, Tacchekistan, “azal:hstan, Turkrenia, 
Kirghizia. ‘he idea seams to nave been that if “ussian was 
Studied and acce»ted as a second languase it woul? not }-e 
resentecé nor »ecome an issue to fuel nationalict sentiments. 


At the same time, by recuirine Wursian as a su’yject in 
the scl:ools and »eushing its increased use for official and 
vurlic nurposes in tic renublies, the covernmant has trie? 
to encourage exnansion of "ussian culture and the wnitine 
Of Soviet peonies as a sincle »eornle. Today, Yosskan is 
usually the language of instruction for thé chileren of 
officials and arny officers transferred around the country. 
Pussian medium schools seem to 2 nreferred over native’ 
schools in urtvan areas. Rooks written in “ussian get ou- 
lished more rapidly than those written in other lancuaces. 
“ost higier ecucation is now in the “ussian language, 
except for some universities in the Ukraine, Seorgia, and 
Armenia. Russian is a wrereruisite for entrance into 
institutions of hicher learning, and a Soviet citizen has 
to use Russian to vet ahead in the narty anaratus (‘orl 1°73, 
vreisler 1960 and 1°61, KNolarz 1°52, and Rargqnoorn 1°35C). 


3. TO EMOLYM ELOPLS SC CAT UTICARS UIT PUN OUPETAT “ISTLN, 


The aim is to introduce lancuages of rider communica-~- 
tion in arcition to the unifying national lancuage so 
as to rake it nossible for natienals to interact trith 
foreigners. 


To cite jvet tro of the many exaneles, in “dsoeria 
English was a€opte’ as the national lancguar?, after its 
long vrevincenpentienc? ude, first as a Yuroneen trede lan 
guage ana then as a colonial language. Other non-indisenous 
languages of wicer comrunication, 3uch as Trencn and German, 
are also offerec! as foreign languages at tho hicher levels 
of education with the aim of training some “icgerians for 
nrofessional, co. merical a.* Aiplomatic contact trith indys-~ 
trialized countries iwier2 trose lanaquacdes are s“oken. 


tnd in the Soviet "nion t'.e teaching of forcicn lan- 
guacves has heen a majer concern of nolicy makers, warticularly 
because Of the need of scfentists to profit from achisve- 
ments in other countries, ané the urcency for the covern~ 
ment to expanc its international trafe and extend its »rarti-- 
cipation in imternational affairs. In all of the five tynes 
ef Soviet s#hnools, a choice of languages is offered. Foreign 
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language instruction is inclvcec in the scisooliny of nunils 
with: speech @ifficultics. “rere ere srecial foreinqn lan- 
quage redium high schools in tthich certain subjects are 
taugit through tie meciun of a single foreign language. 
hese schools are aichly selective and nrestiaious, ‘ut 
foreign languaces are also use} aa the reitia of instruction 
for certain subjects in many of the “all-age or ceneral 
education. schools. 


4, TO GAL? VI ECOIO CIC ADVATTTACE PON LIDIVIDUALS AP Greens 


“ae aim is to nrovivte lancuage sills which are salatiec 
in the jo’ market ané@ can nut a verson ahead on jos 
and status. 


fnailand and Janan are tvn examnles of countries which 

need large numbers of trained narsonnel tho have some nro- 
ficiency in Cn¢lish or in ot%er internationally useful 
languages. ‘hai and Jananese rare fully modernized lanquaces 
serving the corplex requirarent: of economic and scientific 
activities within their countries, but their usefulnens 
falls off (abruntly in the case of Trai, to a lesser but 
critical degree in the cass of Jananese) ‘tien this activity 
is carried on with other countries. ‘“ierefore nunils tho 
will Le going on to jobs in tusines¢, government, or tech- 
nology need bilingual schooling. ‘The economic prermium 
nlaced on language skills in soth countries is reflected 
not only in the variety of bilincual e“ucation used in 
governnent and private sctiools, but in the large numsers 
Of commercial language schools, an? in the cemand for, and 
cood »ay of feree to, native-speaking “nglish tutors. 

The coals of bilincual ecucation may ‘e 

more idealistic tian practical: 


5. TO PRESERVE DPMMIC GR PPLIGIOUS TIES. 


a. ‘ae preservation of ettinic or religious identity 
in an individual or eroun may or may not go aszainst 
gQeneral national goals. 


In the Unites States more than 200° ethnic--qroup 
schools offer lancuage instruction, and often religious or 
other classes, after sc*ool tours or on treekends, for the 
purpose of maintaining ethnic identity. Although the im 
Mlicit national goal of assinilating irrigrant ethnic srouns 
into the mainstream is not served by these schools, they 
do not greativ threaten the aoal, since thev have little 


affect on the snoed with whict their nuvils aceuire Mnalish 
and are ultimately absortec into ‘erican life. ‘Jovever, 
these schools are the most active lanquage maintenanen in- 
stitutions in immigrant communities and they surviv? loncer 
in the face of the formidable o7%d5s against tiem than other 
ethnic-crouv institutions rhich seek to promote linguistic 
continuity (Tishman 1966). 


In Ethiopia, on the other hand, national aqoals of eAu- 
cation for rconomic develonment are closely served “sv tva 
traditional patterns of literacy accuisition: tho Pt'iionian 
Qrthqinx church-school]l, an thie “uslin Nurasic school. “Unth 
nave long rovided church education and basic fomnetencr 
for religious oservances to the young in those conmunitics. 
Wye child tho learns to read an? write Geez, the classical 
liturgical lancuage of the rthiooian church, will then also 
he abin to reac and vrite Amaric, the national LlLanguadqe of 
rthiovia, and Tigrinva, another major language, sinen tirse 
use thie sare alwiabet. “‘nreover, the chilfa is taught %eez 
in *waharic, so that if it is not bis mother tongue he learns 
it in the process of his religious training. 


The child who learns to reat aloud, to recite fron 
menory, and to vrite sections of the “Soran in Arahic (ortline 
arily with Little or no nuneerstanting of what he is readina 
or recitina) mav be picting ur sills in a languace wich is 
of limited use in !-roader *thionian society; ‘ut his train- 
ing, like that of tie child in the Orthodox church-—school, 
orepares him to enter a covernrent school or other institu- 
tion, and tus sarved as Sie basic primary etucation. 


an inecreasin+y number of sunils are becoming literate 
in these tvo traditional sys¢oms, and the systems thar. 
selves are weing mocernizec to incornorate ro metho.is, 
materials, an? suoject satter,. Tie “thionian covernment is 
allying itself more purrosefully with the traditional schools 
anc providing sponsorshiin, financing, and curriculum quide- 
lines. At the tame tir, the traditional relicious schools 
are feeding fever gra*®vates into tralitional relisious 
higher schools and rore of ther into qovernment ‘iiaber insti- 
tutions (Ferouton 1°71). 


%. Freserving a chil2's etinic neritace by arhitrari}: 
tving him to it in school may "e counter -productiva if 
this policy has a retarcing effect on his learning nro-- 


In the Pesuslic of Treland children live in an over- 
“nelmingly English--sneakine environment and are exnose? to 


‘<) 


the Tris’ language only in te schools, under the qovern- 
ment's policy of nromoting the rectoration of Irish as the 
national lancuagjge. Studies of the immact af usine Tris’: 
instead of FPnglish as the recium of instruction in the 
schomls suggest that Irish children +11 ‘0 eucationall: 
handicapped, at least for the neriod of time it ill talo 
Ireland to avolve its voliey of naticnal Dilingualism in 
a monolineual environrent. 


‘iore specifically, the findinos show that Mnglis':- 
seealing Irish children trho are learning arithmetic in thee 
Trisn mediur do poorly in vrohlem-solving ane are almost. 

a year “Vehind thos2 vho are learning arit’metic in the Mac 
lish mecium (although their nerformance in mecianical arith- 
matic operations is not affecte?). The suse ies Tris’: 
language a’ ility is not imsrovee in the yrocess, nor is 
their English laneuace abilitv in any ee wealkeoned, 


we facts indicate that incentive is a kev to tre 
sucesss of atucation in otrer than the mother toncue. 
Contrast, for examole, the immigrant voung3ter in the Mnitec 
States vith the native Irish chile. “he immigrant voungster 
haz @normous incentive to learn “nalis because it is all 
he hears around him and he is revarved with accantane? "tien 
he learns it. fhe Irish school chile has little incentives 
to learn Iris 314; his environment is Mnglish--sneaking and he 
can only acruire this second lanquage from his taacters. 
Tia rotives for learning Tris are abstractly cultural and 
vnolitical, not urgently practical (‘acnamara 1°°°). 
Cc. *% chili? maw hava the incentive to learn throuch 
the wmeciur: of the lanquarcea associated with ‘iis ethnic 
heritace (which ray aven be hin rother tongue) ane yet 
ne Rindere? hv the linanictic limitations of the »ar- 
ticular lancuace for teacning certain su jects. 


Tor exam-le, Yorula, the languace snoken wicely in 
Jigeria, is not vell-suite’? for teachina standare decimal 
arithmetic tecause of tie Yorul:a number svstem. On the 
other hand, “nelle, a lancuane and nseonle in Liberia, does 
nave a deciral number eetoe which is essentially like ours, 
and ouwjects are counte Alt»oucn there is also a vell- 
develonad system of Sek epee for placing objects into 
sets, tie classification svstem immlie’ ‘x this in not nor-- 
mally used in every-day languace. ‘“toreover there are no 
abstract arithmetical operations: the Se An not vork 
with pure numerals nor can they sneak of them ll arit®-- 
metic is tiee to concrete situations and nultinlication and 


nd} 


Givision exist only as repetitions of adfition an? suwotrac- 
tion. perations are generally carrie’? out on nurberd uw 

to 39 or 40. Tie fraction svstem is rucimentarv: the term 
“nalf" is either usec as a general term for any nart of a 
whole (1/10, °/10, etc.) or treate* as a meaningless svm:ol 
in arithmetic ovnerations. “nelle terms for relations of 
etuality, inequality, and cornarison l:etvween otjects anc sats 
of objects are in grace? series accorline to Ceqree of same- 
ness or similarity. 


“athematics ecucation for the V’nelle rust be acantec 
to the linguistic facts of the Moelle lancuade if it is to 
he carried out in “elle. If it is carried out in Mnglis, 
it rust Le adaoted to the very real differences letveen the 
Liberian piegin Mnglish spoken by many ypuvils anf teachers, 
and the ctandard Fnelishn usaz in matheratics texthoolts (Cay 
ane Cole 1367). 


S$. TO PRAYIOUN TDRRADY MING PeoePm PRIVILEGITD AI Hepry- 
VEL COURS, 


fue irpmlication may ‘te that the more fortunate have a 
resnonsibility to the less fortunate '™ich can he ful- 
filled vnartiallv »bv learnine their lanquage to commu- 
Nicate with then. 


AN notazle example of this qoal is tie French-Mnalish 
nroject in St. Lantert, Nuebec, sich Ras been renorted 
extensively ‘vw 1, CL. Lameert ani 7. &. Garénor (Lambert 
and Garener 1°50, “ardner 1°°9, Lam-ert, Carcnar, Clten and 
vunstall 136%). Hriefly, »arents of "nglis.-sneahina chil- 
drev volunt2ered to enrol their chileéren in Franch recium 
schools where the youndsters receives no forral efucation 
in Mnglish. At the end of the first vear, a battery of 
ysycinlogical. language, reacing, ane nersonalitv tests 
snovacd that the csilfren «tre all within te nor-s for 
taeir age and grade level. “our vears later, they “ere 
Going as well as their naer3 in both French and "nqlish. 


7, sirdlar project has heen atterptecd in Culver City, 
California, where Mnalish-snea“ing children (orimarily from 
well-to-do homes) are sent to a Cnanish-redium school, in ar 
effort to enhance cormunication between the Anglo and Chi- 
cano communities in this suw>urk of Los Angeles. 


7.0 TO PELE UES CHT ISMIVINUAL'® SPERITINL OF Cerio ty 
ips 


Language can ie used in education as a Cistinctive 
channel for thought and nercention within a culturs. 
Or it can be a medium in the educational »orocess for 
tae transmission and maintenance o% cultural forms 
and social habits, 


8. TO TiTRODUCE SrunmyA PA TAI WULTUNES VTA Lauennar, 


a. language ray be Jearnec alona vith tie culture it 

Lelongs to, with tie orimary aim of making te student 

rore aviare of other lan’ts ant neonle 

dany FIrS ("Yoreicn Languade in “letentary Selinols) vro- 
grams in the United States tiave this ain, anc, in some cases, 
more culture tian Lanquade is learned uhen this is the main 
coal, 


’ 2 


L. he learning of 8 foes not necessarily imolv 
the ioaEneng of culture 


A language may be forrally aceuired ineenensent of its 
culturé of origin. Ceylonese caildren, for examnle, Learn 
English as it is used in Cevlon, not as it is usec within 
the context of British culture. This is true in man 


countries where English has tecome a national or international 
language. 


®, (‘FO Ur BW TAR ID oF LNICUA Pao Te Mt SCANT. 
A language is considere’ wort: learning For its ovn 
intrinsic value, not as a vehicle of culture or for 
any other e2ni, ut because it is the key that unlects 
new views of reality and rultinlics cognitive exner- 
ience. 


Suis goal may underlie the Learning of a classical lan- 
guage, sucn as O14 Icelanefic or Persian; for its literature, 
or the learning of a living lanceuag? in order to snaal ann 
use the lancuace vith tose who sneak it natively. 


Te goals in bilineawal education mav *e 


imposed ‘x7 a Corinant ¢reur on the society 
as a wiole- 
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ll. "O SPREAD AG) MATUTATN TET NSE CP A COLMIIAL Lacuacy, 


"his goal, which is similar to the mainstream coal, is 
to socialize an entire »bonulation to a colonial exis~ 
tence and a colonial languace. 


India is an obvious examnle. The Mnglish lancouage is 
a pervasive and dominant feature of Indian national life 
today because it plavec a central role in wre-Indenendence 
Ingia as the lancuage of the colonial “ritish government, 
and before that as the lancuage of traders. In 1699, tha 
vast India Cormanv was awarGe? a charter to cevelon tracing 
interests on the suzcontinent. Tie Eritish Parliament 
assuned more control after 1757, and, one hundred years 
later, it too!: over from the Mast Tndia Company and sovernar 
India as a colony until 1947. 


For avproximately the first 29 vears of Incia‘'s colonial 
existence, Mryglisi vas the Ge facto languagn of adrinistra~ 
tion. In 1335, enalisn vas Geliberately chosen, over tie 
Indian varnactilars, and Sanslrit and Arabic, as the lancuars 
of yovermaent ana cducation, as a result of a recommendation 
made wy ‘“aomas 8. Macaulay to the Pritish Governor-General. 


In ‘is recormmeniation, iiacauley arguec for the Mnalish 
lanauage on the grounds that it had the lexical resources 
needed to educate a class of ‘Indians for modern covernment, 
that it vroviged direet access to hodies of scientific anda 
other Knovladace, end thet it tas an iceal mefium far educating 
tne elite class of indians “io vould De the lin: botween the 
nritish rulers and tia masses of uneducated Ineians. Thus 
mnglinh became the wecdium for vrimary and secondary esuca- 
tion. a 


Vernaculars began to renlace Hnglish in the Lover ararfas 
after 1521 anc at thea secondarv level after 1937, and there 
mere Nast indie 2endence cammaians to renlace Mnaqlish entirely 
with one of the indicenous lanauages. j'evertheless, “nqglish 
has remained the language of science and technoloav,. bic 
business, the courts, the legislative :odies, most state 
government transactions, and university instruction. Tt is 
taidely usec in the print and braadcast media, as a lancuage 
of nublication, and fos co-munications and transportation. 

% command of English is a nre-xequisite for the *“atter jobs 
averyvwhere in India. 


Part of tne reason for the maintenance of Tnglish.as: 


a unifying national language after its soreaad under colonial 
rule is that India's lanquase situation is so complex. The 
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most suital:le alternative to English as a national languade 
vould te YWindi/Urcu ane its Mintustani varieties, since it 
is tne incigenous lancuade snoken Ly the greatest number 

of people (over 150 million), but its use is almost exclu- 
sively limited to the northern states of India. Fence the 
stipulation in 1963 by India's Parliament that Ynglish 
might continue to be uses for official »urnoses as lona a3 
was necessary, although ‘indi had hoen constitutionally 
established as India's official language (Chattorji 1°54, 
Le Tage 1964, Ohannessian 1°46a and 196$b, Snencer 1263), 


The spread: and maintenance of a colonial language was 
also a orimary goal of hilinceusl education in Algeria under 
the Prencn. Arabic and "renc, were used as redia of instruc~ 
tion in the schools, with ts aim of socializing an “rabic-: 
sneaking Algerian nonulation to the increasing use of French, 
and to sumvort th? French colonial economic and administra: 
tive system. my 


Still another example is the Ivory Coast, which to this 
day strikingly reflects,tre features of its “rench colonial 
‘ast. Though the major vernacular lanquages have a wlace 
at the lower levels of trace, and in broadcasting, French 
is the language of government, communications, and coymerce, 
and French is used as the medium of instruction from the 
child's first vear of school. ‘here is no »rovision for 
teaching indigenous lanquages as school subjects (‘‘tumfore 
and Orde Grown 1735). 
ils GO AL RAS OR BORE? GI BHUCATION OF POLTPS . 

‘tach: Of bilingual aducation in the vorld is primarily 

For elites, and much of that "hich is now generally 

available to all began as e*ucation. for elites. 


he case of Incia, cited above, also annlies to this 
goal, In addition, ““exico is one of many countries in which 
there are alternative schools nroviding bilingual education 
to elites as well as government schools serving the majority. 
For example, a Carman languace mecium school in “exico 
City serves not only the sons and daughters of Garman dinlo-: 
mats and businessmen livine in ‘lexico, !sut also the chil- 
dren of any “exican or foreign fanilies wo are able to 
nav for it. 


In urope, there are six multi-language international 
sc:.001ls cornéuctec unter the jurisdiction of the “uronean 
Economic Cormuenity (the Common Jarket). These scrools, 
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located in Narlsrune, Germany: Luxarlour¢: Bergen, Norway: 
Varese, Italv: brussels: and lol-feel, Belqiur, are onen 

to the children of Luc officials and amnloye nes, as well as 

to the chil@ren of parents unconnacted with the organization, 
if there is roorm and thev can nav the high tuition. 


First graders are taught in their mother tongues in all 
subjects. In the second yaar, another languace is adder. 
In the third year, all children regularly attend °~Turopean 
classes* in nach the four official THC languages --- French, 
Cerman, Italian, and Dutch -~ are used interciangea>ly. 


my the Basse idee ecucation level, many subjects, including 


lology and history, are ae in a lLanquade other than 
the pupil’s native tongue. fter he cecides whether he 
will emphasize sciences or arte, the student is taucht his 


-cnemistry or philosonhy in one of the other languages. Ue 


also mav elect to learn “nglish, and Greel or hatin. Ry 
the time he graduates, the numil can sear Eive lanquaces 
anc has learned in three or rore of them, 


Tne Common iarket schools ‘ave ‘xeen flooded with in- 
creasing nurzers Of applicants each vear. Gchool authorities 
express concern about attracting students for prestiqe 
reasons alone, Viut the sc*t:ools undenial:ly fill an elitint 
function, and are an amiritious loilineual e“ucation exneri-: 
ment for a select yroup.. ; 


os 


“ne European f.tomic nergy Cormunity (Murator) has 
a Similar. international multilincual school in Italv, and 
the United Waticns International Scnool in ‘ew York City, 
for the children of U! officials as well as others not 
connected with the Ul, offers *ilinqual instruction to the 
offspring of the elite. 


Attemts have been made to spread the idea of Furonean 
integration throuch schooling ich would ba van-Puropean 
in design ana approach, and would be multilingual in nrac 
tice. ‘se Council of Furonsa and. the Ruropean Coal and Steel 
Community have contributed to this aim. The College of 
Europe at bruges, Selgium, founded is 1550, offers bilingual 
instruction in French and "nalish: an applicant must use 
oth languayjes to he admitted, and for his exaninations, 
although he may ao his thesis in just one lancuage (Sicholz 
19638). 
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the Swedish spoken in Finland. 
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12. TO GIVE THO LANGUAGES ALTPADY UNEOQUALLY. DRESRi 1: 


THE SOCTREY FOUAL DOM IMENCE « 


Finland has been bilingual Tinnish-Swedish since  re- 


historic times, although only %% of a present-day nooula: 


tion of 4 million have Swedish as their mother toncque . 

For a vneriod of 600 years, Finilane.was.a vart of Sweden and, 
historically, Swedish cultural and Lincuistic influences 
have keen strong everywhere in Pinlané. Until the end of 
the 19th century, the umper class. in Finland was almost 
exclusively Swedish: There is a particularly Tinnish pre - 
nunciation of the Swedish lanauage spoken in Vinland, and 
there is also considerable yore borrowing from Finnish into 


Unlike many other countries with two or more lancuages, 
the Finnish and Svedish-sceaking segments of Finland's 
sonulation have alyvavs heen integrated parts of the socicty. 
The native Swedish: ‘speakers, however ,: revresent less than - 
one-tenth of the noosulation, and, consequently, an enormous 
effort has. heen retujred to insure that Finland's educational 
system makes use of the Swedish language, in rough balance 
with the Cominant Finnish lancuage. The attitude of Finnish 


“speakers toward the ‘requirement of learning Ssedish in 


school seems to he that learning ‘the other national lan: 
quage" is a drudgery, rainly hecanse it is unrelated lin- 
guistically to Finnish and therefore harder to. learn. . “his 
attitude does not seem to be tainted with any resentment 
toward the Suedish-spealing naonle (Runeberg 1971) 


The Ampiictt goals of eciincual education vary from 
society to society,. often overlap within a given society, 
and may or may not HeEeeee the aims of the society as a 


whole. ‘Wevertheless, such goals exist and are always laden 


with’ value Rede om ats which can lead to controversy betveen 


‘educational agencies, 


In 1951 a UNESCO studv asserted that.everv cnild has | 
the right to.»edin his’ formal e@ucation: in-his “other tondue 
and: to continue in it as lona-as the lanquage itself and 
ne eupe ty of SOoks 5 in the eangaale pene cto 


t. 


“te take 2’, as’ axiomatic,” : he: stuéy gaid,."that the 
nest medium for ‘teaching: is the mother. tongue of they, Pana Le.” 
(UABSCO,, 1353, Bull 12s 4) : : 


ui Since ae statement! was nade, arguments: and: counter~ 


arguments have been presented an: (a steady stream. around the 
OE ft Ae ct oe og te 
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In some bilineual countrias lancuage rolicy is es 
lished and immolemented by lanquade planning agencies. TE 
a narticular vernacular lancuage foes not have acacuate 
vocabulary resources. for higher efucation ut can never: 
theless be used as a bridge at lower lavels of education, 
thesa agencies decide how many years the language ' will be 
usod in elementary school hefore the switchover is mace to 
a Tore adequate language. Such agencies ray also arrandae 
for vocabulary exnansion of the vernacular lanquase tn 

espond to the needs of rodernization. 


. 

7 

~ 
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4. ‘luch of the controversy over bilingnal education is 


.due to the fact that ‘the implicit goals have little to co 


with language per se but rather to the attitudes and exvec.: 
tations of neonle within the society. 


For exanmnic; Lf a voundster'’s narents, teachars, 
neighzors, anc, above all, neers ee. a es value ona 
language or language variety and use it around abe the 
youngster will learn it. The schools can Nelp, Isut they 
cannot do the whole jab of adcing a Language or replacina 
one with anotner 


In the United States the immigrant chilé is under 
Steacy pressure from all sides in his new environment to 
learn lnglis and ‘to lose his immigrant language, although 
there may be counter ‘influacnees at: home to retain the Jan» 
guage (Fis shran 1966). 


In Ethienia, the memorization of the Moran *y “us ‘lin 
ehildren, and of the Psalms of Mavid hy Ethiovian Orthodox 
Christian chiléren, is accomolishe? + qithout recourse to 


systematic learning methods or even, in the case nf Quranic 


training, to understanding what is heing memorized. Yet 
the high: value placed on a vouth's having comlete! one of 


these tasks, and the status he thereby achievas, rotivate - 


him to accomplish it (Ferquson 14371). 


In Schyvahban, a state in snuthvestern Gormany, the 


child’ s Gorman dialect at home is very aifferent from te. 


standard German he encounters when he first enters school, 
yet ne learns the standard language cuichly. Schwakisch 
children simply come to school exmectinag to learn school-: 
German *- it is nart of the crhole important event oF A 
qinning school -~ and they fo it. 


“By contrast, many American Black children who sneak 
me 


Hlack.inglish at home have trouble with standard fmerican 
school mnglish 
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Although the ctucational system can he a major means 
of swreading a languace, it is not alvavs the roct irvortant 
means. Language may spreac vith the heln of the educational 
system or indenendent of its influencs, or even in smite of 
it --- that is, counter to the language »olicy aims of the 
system. 


In Uepal, the Menali language snread at first larcely 
indenendent of education. It tas widely snoken over the 
whole country long before a national »olicy of universal 
free primary education was aconted ane schools began to 
appear in remote hill arnas there they hat not bean before. 
"Man the schools did increase in numer and accessibility, 
they simply lent supvort ta thie use of the Nenali lanouac-, 
and its standardization in ronular use, »y '2n2lese who 
snolke other mother toncuss. 

In East Bengal at the tine of Pakistan's nartition ‘ 
from India, Urdu vas @esienates. as the lanquage to >. used 


for official »urposes, but it failed, in: snite of its nro 


motion by Tattistan's founder “o*anne” ALi Jinnah an“ the 4 


‘“uslim League. Dengali, tic -vas already »oresent an te 


mother tongue of the oyeryhelmine majority of Vast Pakis. 
tan's population, orevailed. ‘Bengali‘s status as a national 
language on ecrual terms with Urtu vas not secures until 
there had been srolonged protest, »londshent, and civil 


instalility vhich vere intolerable to t»e national lenater- 


ehip. And even then the seats of a nationalist movemont 
waien vould grow beyond control:17 years later vere alreacy 
som oy the lancuace issue, Tast Nengal was @a case in -mich 
language policy for national life and for education ran so 
blatantly counter to the nractical facts cf lancuace use 
ana to nonular emoticns that it tas doomed in advance to 
fail. 


Seth historically and internationally *ilincual education 
as nad a prominent rele in the cevelopment of cultures an? 
of nations. tiot only did literacy hbecin with the ancient 
nilingual Curerian and Arkadian tablets, but all ecucatian 
includes te more subtle bilingualism of lancuace registers’. 


In orcer to define ani irmmlerent bilingual education 


programs tolay, it seems imortant to exarine the irnlicit 


as well as the explicit soal®, and to consider tne attituces 
Which influence those goals anc their realization. 
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PEDAGCSICAL MODELS OF EILICCUALIS'' -- A SOCIOLIUGUISTIC “PPRAISAL 


"illiam ». Stewart 


vducation Stucy Center 


lithin the past decade, covernnental suonort has crown 
for tue develooment of bilinqual education proarims for 
large linguistic minorities in the Mnited States, anc var- 
ticularly for "isnano -Anericans. Contrasting wit: an 
earlier insistence on total linquistic assimilation t'iroudh 
nublicescnool disannoroval of the in-school use of native 
lanquaces other than Mnglick, the never governmental nolicy 
it motivated by considerations which are varied and, while 
usually complementary, sometimes perhans in conflict. Some 
are larcely nolitical, »eing a resnonse to minority~-qroun 
insistence on bilingual education. Cthers are more altru- 
istic, involving a conviction that minority lancuades are 
a vart of the national, as vell as minority, cultural eri- 
tag2, and should accorcingly '‘e oraserve: (or in some in- 
stances restorel) throug forral instruction at nulblic 
exmense. Still others are laraely practical, as is the 
contention tiat Lilineual education will incraase ot 
verial and non-verbal performance in sct.oo], and social mo- 
hilitv after school. 

Coth the rultinlicity of motives for initiating bilin- 
yal ecucation nrocdranms and tte inevitable r«idge of oxner- 
lence and competences availalo for undertaline thar hava 
led to varying results in their inmoleventation se far. 
Fecause of this, there is now a tendency for educriiional 
policy-makers, especially at the aovernmental level, to 
exert a great ceal more suality control on future ‘:ilingqual 
programs. Yet suita’:l2 criteria for defining cuality, 
wnetuer at tie planning or evaluation stace, are still 
ratier elusive ~- no coult in nart aue to the multinlicit 
of motives for ienlerantirs ‘ ilingual education rrocrarms 
in the first place. Yroarams which are undertalien larcelv 
as a “olitical resvonse to cormunity pressures for bilingual 
ecucation will tead to “e considere* hv their initiators 
as successful if the consurer-commnunity is satisfied -rith 
ther, reearcless of tie extert of their demonstrasje neta- 
ceodical effectiveness. liv the same token, nrograms which 
are irmlerente! in order to institutionalize minority-aqroun 
languages sill succeed definitionally by means of the symbolic 
recognition of the minority language involvec in theix mere 
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estalisiment. Kilingual efucrztion pregrams thich comit 
thenselves to neacurable imrroverant in the intellectual 
achieverents of their wunils are, hovever, somethat more 
difficult to evaluate, and indeed to nolan. This is bacause 
an extremely commie set of Aiscrete hehavioral varina'ine 
are involvec, som? of which may be wsvchological (i.2., 
associated with the rental characteristics of human heinas), 
sone of wisich will be cultural (associateé *7its te orl 
view, life styles, and fol-“novrleijor of a varticular 
peonle, and nany of which will te linouistic (associate 
with the structural watterns of particular lancungqac). 


because tie theories of mofern etvertion are nsycholody- 
insvirec and itc methodologies ns vc:ologv- oriented, tiere 
is no want of psychological] models for Dlanning etucaticnal 
programs of whatever “ind, bilingual or not, and no trint 
of psychological instruments for evaluating their results. 
In fact, there may be too many: or at least they may se 
anplie’ too comprehensively, since it Nas been the concly- 
sion of any recent reevaluations of ecucation for minority~ 
group children that mary of the so-called “nsyvchological* 
nrollens which suci children evidence in school ar2 actually 
tie result of linguistic or cultural conflict. ‘Thus, tat 
tie planners, immlenenters, anc evaluators of hilingual ecw: 
cation programs are-sorely in need of at this noint are more 
acdeqyuat2 {in the sense, as t7ill be Cemonstrate’, of more 
realistic) culturai and lincuistic rodels of bilingual eAu- 
cation. 7. substantial contribution to the reformulation 
and cvalnation of “uilingual education nrograms soul’ ac- 
cordingly *:e foxthcoming from a bufding field of social 
science which concerns itself enacifically with te rela-- 
tionship foarveen language an’ culture, sociolinauistics. 


At one neint in «se Gavelonrent of 2 com-rehensive 
theory éne mothodolanry for tie field of general Lincuistics, 
it vas held rost effective to Getceribe any and all lancuade 
in ang of itself, without regare to relationshins which it 
might exhihit to other kinds of human behavior. Particu- 
larly opposed at this tire vere cescrintions of Language 
tmuicn formally tied language procuction to underlying mental 
mrocesses: mentalism' vas the ditdainful tern used. to 
Cesignate such unvanted heterodox. And hile the influences 
of underlying cultural vnersnectives on language form and 
function were discussed (this was the content of the mici- 
debated “iTiorfian hynothesis?), the influences on lansuage 
of social structure and social context ten“’ed to ke mini-~- 
mized to the noint of being regardced as little more than |. 
contaminants >y some linguists. “his asnect of the history 
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of modern linguistics vould he of little relevance to a 
discussion of hilingual education, vere it not for the fact 
that it was precisely at this neriod that the discivlire 
hegan to excrt a strona influence on the theory and nrac- 
tice of language teaching, eznecially forzign language teach- 
ing. ‘Thus, to the praesent tire, even “linguistically *onh- 
isticated" language teaching tends to de somewhat nechani3~ 
tic and tends to ‘se carrieA out in terms af language usace 
waich, while realitv-oriented to the extent of avaidina 
older “hootiish" forms, is still essentially monostvlistic 
an? insensitive to t’12 social meanings an? “istrivutions 

of etructural variation *tithin the lanquace as used hy its 
own Speakers. ‘ovr, stwlistically ricqid and socially non: 
descrint language may be well ane ccod when learned and use4 
‘yy foreigners, but it is another thing altogether to oresent 
this J:ind of language in a hilingual education »ragram as. 
a reflection of the native language of the pupils. Obviously, 
the pedagogical use of a language which the nunils already 
use in a real society must he much more sensitive to social 
variation than the teacing of that lanquaqe? to foreigners 
vould have to be. rut laneuage-teachina methodologias --- 
devalopec, as they usually av2 been, for the teacnring of 
foreign lancuages -- do not “ave this kind of social sensi 


tivity instille’? in tiem. 


ithin the linguistics liscinline, t'iere was an eventual 
exnansion of theory an? Aescrintion to take account of the 
relationshin of languaa- to otrer kinds of human ‘ehavior, 
resulting in the formation of snecialieed vranches of the 
iscirline, tvo of which are of snecihal imnostance to hi - 
lingual education. One of thece is psycheclindquisticc, 
eiics concerns itself with the interaction of Llinuuisztic 
wehavior and rental yvrocesses, an? the otter it sociolin~ 
guistics, which undertakes toe study af the interaction 
yetvecn landuace usage anc social behavior. %f course, 
since social “ehavior also relates to mental] nrocesses, and 
since these must in come instances be close tn those uncer 
lvina lanquace, there it hound to be a certain amount of 
overlan !etvean the concerns of osvcholinguists ane socio-~ 
lincuists. Yet there are still fundamental differences in 
focus, Tethnecelogy, and goaln. "svcholinguistc are narti- 
cularly interested in uncovering univercal relationshins 
tetyeen language and thoudht --- a goal which thev nursue 
largely tirougn controlle’ exnerinentation, a methodology 
‘-orrored from nsvchology. Sociolinguists, on the other hand, 
are Lusy cescribines varvine vatterns of lanquice usace in 
different social contexts; tieir metiojology ':lends the 
dascriptive techniqes of linauistics anc anthronolosy «ith 


the survey technicues of sociology anc nolitical science.” 
Furthermore, the methodolocical differences “etvoen nsvcho- 
linguists and sociolinguists, as vell asc their interests. 
orient the former more torar’ the study of incividnals an? 
tie latter towaré the stuev of arouns. Tinallyv, «hile both 
nsvcholinguists and sociolincuists are interests.’ in atti-- 
tudes toward sociallv-mar’ed language differences, ana ir the 
ability of indivicuals to differentiate hetween then, 
nsycholincuists focus on tie learning »rocesses hv means of 
sich such differences are internalized by the individual, 
anc sociolinguists focus more on the structural characteris- 
tics of socially-mark od lanceuage “7ifferances and their soa- 
cietal functions. 


Prom the foregoing, it should he clear trat while 23v- 
cholinguistic stuiies will be rost useful in the A2velonment 
of erfective classroom technicues in >ilinqual efucation, 
sociolinguistic studies voull !e¢ most useful at the initial 
rlanning and nolicyv-mal:ing stages. “nat is, sociolinjuistics 
offers insights into the selection of suitalle content an) 
goalt fer Vilingual rroarams, while nsycholincuistices 
furnishes inforrmatien on tha vest retho’s to ute for teach- 
ing that content and achievine those qnals. Vet it is 
ironic that tv far the eraatect Llinsuistie contribution to 
tie literature on bilingual ecucation has so far Veen assen- 
tially vsycholinguistic in nature - somthing an tie orcar 
of tne cart being supnliec befor2 the torse. 3 a result, 
dilingual ecucation plans and oroqrams exist, warticularly 
for isprno~Arericans, wich show seme avarenens of os vcho- 
linguistic restarch on attitudinal and ‘euristic anneaks 
of the nrotlens vo Le faced, ‘ut little if any avareness 
of the suciolinguistic characteristics of “ilingual enrm-- 
nities or the Hisnano--American tyne. Whus virtually no 
allowance is mate in these nrocrams for te eventuality that 
snecial varieties of Svanish and Tnglish might need to ss 
involvec.. or that bilingualisr, for actual bilinqcual ‘lis 
nanownmericans, might he sorething cuite cifferert Fron 
"hat educators conceive of it as being, or how they envision 
it as a goal. 


'a yet, there seems to have heen no serious attemt to 
construct a bilingual 2cucation program on an ermviricallv- 
derived sociolinguistic motel of the intended consurer-: 
community -~- that is, to have the vrogram reflect the actual 
linguistic vatt2rns of the sneech community, and to relate 
these in a structures and neJagogically reaningful wa to 
whatever coal Vouaviors t1e nrogram micht ‘ave. One might 
argue tuat the rain reason for this state of affairs is that 
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relevant sociolinguistic information is only now hecomina 
availarle. fut even with arrle amounts of sucl: information 
available, it is dowztful whether the task nf incornorating 
it into wilingual education nrearans would he an easv one. 
The difficulty is that cxisting anproaches to bilinaual ecu- 
cation are actually far from heina sociolinquistically 

. vacuous; it is rather that the sociolinguistic content of 
current bilingual ecucation »roerams Gerives from tradition 

-" and assumptions, and thus lacks toth the accuracy an¢ the 

: _ complexity of emniricallyv-ferived socicolinquistic ‘:jo'rledane, 
_ evary bilingual ecucation program thus em:odies a socio- 
“linguis tic model, if only to the extent that all decisions 
mace in tne course of its develonvent as to linguistic con- 
tent, teaching stratecies, and petagogical goals imoly cer- 
tain notions a>out the socieclinauistic nature of the intended 
consuner-connmunity. jioreover, these immlicit vecagogical 

-" models of tilingualism are not necessarily commatitle with 

empirically-derived ones, i.e., they are not merely partial 
or simolified abstractions of sociolinguistic reality. In 
many ways, they tend to misrenresent reality to an emtent 
whic. rust threaten their necagogical effectiveness; 1 
necessary first sten toware the sociolinguistic vitaliz 

tion of re eduration nragrams for We nane americans 

_ would accordingly annear to be a critical examination of 

the models of Snanish-lnedlish Silingurlism implicit in 

‘existing ones. 

An examination of the literature on Snanish-English 
bilincqual edueation (inciucing xévocacy pronesals, as veli.. 

‘as pedegegica aterials), most of which concerns Hisnano-~ 

Areriicans in the Sovtuyvest, reveals a number of gencral 
‘albeit tacit assumptions which ecucators, governnental nolicy~ 
malers, and even memcers of the consumer-connunities ther- 
selves tend to share concerning the sociolincuistic charac- 
teristics of Nispano-American !:ilinguals or.notential bilin-~-~ 
uals. ‘Shese assu™otions cover oth the ferms of Spanish ° - 

and [English which such “ilinguals can te expected to use, 

and the relative communicative functions of these two lan- — 
guages with respect to each other. There are, of course, 

-- other assumptions; as «ell, ‘tut these are particularly im- 
portant ones since they largelv Cetermine the selection of 
‘program content, the Aavelonment of nrocram methodology , 
and the interpretation of nrogram outcome. 


Tinile important in their necagogical effect, assunn-~- 
‘tions concerning the forrs or variaty of Spanish and English 

- which Hispano-Americans can be exnected to use are nerhans 
the most innocently acouired and transmitted of all, since | 
+577 are embedded in the generally accepted meanings of = 
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“Svanish and “!nglish”, whether these designations are used 
alone or in nhrases like "Snanish-sneakina" and ilingual 
in Spanish and "nglish*. For, unlass qualified furter, the 
names of most languages which have “eveloned formal and 
written norms definina ‘correct" usage -~“ that is, of lan- 
guages which ave develonec standardizes forns ~-- are now 
taken as reforring snecifically, and exclusively, to those 
standard forms. ‘Thus, ‘vhen one savs German" or “French', 
tuis automatically» means standarc Cerran and standard “rench, 
as snoken and written kv educated users of these Tanquices 
and (oresumaly) aimee at try others. To indicate any other 
forms of German or French, the common lancuag2 cesignations 
woule ave to le further aualifie?, e.g., ‘Lov Cerman", 
“Nccacian Trench", ete. Ry the sare token, when Hisnano- 
Americans are referred to as synea“ors of “Snanian” (and 
‘Inglisn', wien they are ilinaual), it is inferred as a 
matter of course tat the kinds of Soanis" and Fraqlish 
involved must be reasonablv close to thos. usac ow relatively 
educated natives of, sav, “lexicon City anc Nallas resnectivelyv. 
In other words, taney will 2 varieties which reflect written 
(@.g., taxtlook) usage to such a Jjegree that, convers:ly, 
written text-i90" forms of Smanich and Pnglish accurately 
reflect them. 


In a like manner, ‘ilinaual eCucation programs for 
Wispano-Americans arhody assumtions conesrning the relative 
use of Spanish and Mnalish which they shwaid attain as Silin- 
quals. Implicit in the effort ~ade in rest suc mrograms 
to impart ecual fluency in both languages, and ta teach all 
Supjects at ali levwals in seach, the assummotions are that 
Nisnano-American lhilinsuals should know Snanish and Fraglish 
enually well, and use them to the sare cegrne and for similar 
purpeses. In nart, these assum™ntions are but a continuation 
into bilingual education cf the traditional goals of foreign 
language teaciina, i.9., to make the stusent as fluent as 
nossible a sveaker of the foreign language, ans to nrenarn 
him to use it abroad for neets net cissimilar to those which 
ne has for his netive languace at home. Tut this nerago- 
gical coal is also reinforce’ hy a povular notion of what 
it means to be hilingual, which likewise stressed ecual 
fluency and parallel functions. Im the vorular vie, the 
little old Javish lacy down the street 'tha is known to anaak 
Viddish to her hutban?, hut who uses Enelisn (though vith 


may’. a Yiddish accant) with evervone else, is samshav not 
really lailincual. -or, in fact, t‘oulé a teacier of itisnano- 


American children ‘in a Jiilingual e“ucation »regram he liely 
to regarG the functional specialization of Sranish and Mnqlish 
in tie out-of-school usag2 of many of them, wnio use “unela- 


horated” Snanish wit! narents and neers and Yn¢glish: (mrebahlv 
with a “‘iexican” accent) for other nurnoses, 2c raal bilin- 
gualism -- certainly not as a tiint which ought to be tolerated, 
much lats accepted, hv ti:e educational svstom. To re bilin- 
gual, in both the nonular and netaqogical vies, i3 to switch 
languages with the ease and frecuency of a Furonean ariscto- 
crat, to have the need and inclination tc do co of a Levan- 
tine entrepreneur, an? to sound native enous: in hot Lanceuaces 
to qualify ac a spy for either side in time of var. “he 
nacdagogical concent of "isnano-American :ilincualis~ as 
requiring equal fluency in, anc use of, Spanish and Unqlish 
also receives a certain amount of non -linsuistic suxvort 
from 2 common view of at least Toutin-estern iWismano: Aericans 
as Jbi-nationals of scrts: that is, as ‘‘exicans: tho are also 
citizens of the United States. This dual status is seen as 
making them notentially full nparticinants in the national 
lives ani cuitures of both countries, for which reason they 
will have the same needs ana uses for Svanish as a citizan 

of ‘exico and for "nglish as a citizen of the Unite” “tates. 
Finally, this »ecagogical concent of NWisnano--American hilin- 
qualism is served by, and serves in return, the somevhat 
romantic expectation (actually a nrnduct of the “national. 
resource” characterization of Misnano-Amarican bilingualism 
wPaich has frequently een used 2-5 a nolitical justification 
of )ilingual education) that the national society vould he 
lixoly to nave 2 need at some high professional or intellec- 
tual level for tue linquistic skills of Syanisi-fnglish 
Dpilinevals. 


ia summaxy, the vatagocical model of Snanish: nalish 
Dilineualiicn divohieds: in most bilincual e"ncation nzroarams 
for fO.srann-ANel «cans woul? saem to vranresant a cuite comron 
and hiqghiy idealized exnectation of that this (and indecd all) 
tilingualism eugit to be like. hat this tusns out to he so 
snoulé not re too surprising, siner, in ecucation in general, 
the curriculum has Seen the tracitional nlace for nedagodi- 
cal idealism to find its strongest formal exnression. Tn 
essence, tris nedagogical idealism involves the setting un 
of the belavioral ideals of the society which the school 
reoresents as, not onlv the enals of t=. aducational nrocess, 
Sut its sole content as well. Such stens may seer reasonable 
in terns of the tenets nf nedaqodical icealism, which are, 
first, that the >Se@havioral ideals of the society ars attain- 
alle, ane seconely, that they ere (in sone sense which is 
mresumed to .:e olvious to tie school chil’) »refera’le to 
real wenaviors which mav te at variance tit those ideals. 
Tre onerating assummtion is that the nresentation of these 
ideals to tne school chil’? through tk? curriculum will -- or 
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should --- result almost automatically in the child's erula- 
tion of them, so that they eventually renlace whatever var- 
iant behaviers the child may at first have engage’ in. Yet 
even this forrulation of the educational nrocess.mav repre- 
sent a form of pevlagocical realism which is atyvicallv real- 
istic, in Iehavioral terms. "or it is often the case that 
variations from the behavioral iteals of the societv aire 

not seen as alternative hehaviors at all, but are seen rather 
as underdeveloned or natholodical forms of the behavioral 
ifmals. And where this is felt to 'te the case, educators 
twill fenl even less inclined to recognize non--ideal ‘elbaviore 
in the curriculur content. 


In addition to its obvious nonwlar anneal as an expres-: 
sion of the ideals of the societ’, reinforcement for nedaqo- 
gical idealism is furnisied by the fact that curricula Ceve- 
loned in terms of it are often tighly success{ul with hiahly- 
regarded members of the societv. ‘That this may be so merelv 
.ecause there is very little cifference ‘zetvien the tro 
sets of ‘.ehavioral norms, is seleom taken into consideration. 
And of course tie converse of this, that noorly-resarled men: 
years of the sociatv mav exnerierce chronic failure in their 
nerformance on an idealized curriculum becaute of no clear 
relationship »Yetween its content and their am “ehaviors, 
receives almost as little consiteration -- e3necially van, 
as in tie case.of tilingual eincation, the icealiszec curri.- 
culum is assumed to specifically renresent the chil’ren's 
orm benaviors. Yet tcholastic aciievenent foes annoear to 
relate to the extent to which thie curriculum acthnally re- 
flects the chileéren's out-of-school ehaviors, ax to the 
extent to which it furnisied rridees ketween these an? the 
curriculun goals when there is an anurecia’:lo Cifference 
involved. The issue, then, is the extent to which the ifeal- 
ized rodel of fnanieh-Mnclis' "ilinaualism imnlicit in hi-~ 
lincual education »roeram: for Hisnano-?mericans does or 
Toes net renrasent real or realistic bilingualism for that 
population, and if not, then the extent to which such nro-~ 
arenas do or vo not supply reaasonal-le »edagogical transitions 
vetveen the sociolincuistic realities of FPisnano~?*mericans 
and the pedacogical goals set wm for then. This is the 
.esue, that is, to the extent that the level of academic 
achievement is tahen as determining te success of such pro~ 
qrans, For there are, as mentioned erirlier, other criteria 
in terms of which the relative cuccess of a bilingual etuc2- 
tion »rocran may ‘‘e reasured. ‘o satisfy icrolodical goals, 
it may ?.q cnoud: that a bilingual nrogram is initiated and 
nut through its nace3. Or to satisfy political goals, it 
mary ;@ enougan that the consumer-comnunityv is content with 
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vnatever coes on. Rut if silineual education vorograms are 
eventually to tale their nlace within the functional con- 
text of modern education, they must vorl: tovard making their 
supjects intellectually viazle in a comnetetive and increas - 
ingly teclinologizing society. And this means wor'ina tovard 
maximum academic achievement, in terms of useful ané »benéfi- 
cial goals. 


Vhat rust 'e avoided at all costs is for Lilingual ecu- 
cation for Nisnano -Americans to move “linely down the same 
nath tovarc definitional selfe-stultification tat, if an 
unconmfortalbly-clos2 historical analocy will be varioned here. 
American “egro education hlaze” a century ago. %t an early 
point along that pat, the bahavioral coals vosites for the 
nev1ly--enancinaked Jegro vonulation Dv its vell«ishers, its 
spokesmen, anld its educators hecame svmolic reoresentations 
of that »,orulation's behavioral realities. “hese symbolic 
representations vere, for the most naxt, idealizec tmite 
yehaviors; tat is, the syvmPolic representation of thie Amreri- 
can Jegro became that of a brown-chinned, middle class meri- 
can white. “his sutstitution - alrost total, in Wie enlight- 
ened rhetoric on race relations in the United States -- was 
tne natural outcome of a Nistorical process throudh which 
(istinctively ‘iecro (heacause oftmn African-derivee) hehaviors 
vere observec first hy slavaholders, and wrongly indicated 
‘vy them as avidences of innate veqro inferiority. NOuite 
innocently, enlightened northerners (who seleom had an onnor- 
tunity to observe ‘fegroes closely or in numbers) therefore 
concluded that such observations were racistic in intent 
(which inceead they vere) and accordingly descrintively false 
(vnich in fact they larqely were not). The Lrony ‘ere was 
that, since the fegro stersotyne was largely ‘sasea on real 
egro enaviors, anv further observations of the same ‘eha- 
viors could and woul? ke dismissed as racist stereotype. 
snd since ecucators tend ta be socionoliticallv ‘literal!’ -- 
at least to tic extent of not wanting to be lavele’l racists -~ 
trey vould ‘ave no choice but to accent the syni:olic ranre- 
sentations of ‘egro ixskavioral reslities as true. Indeed, 
traditional poadagogical idealism trould incline them to ¢o 
so in any case. And so it was that, in American “feqro edu: 
cation more than in anv educational enceavor in te United 
States to tie present time, behavioral reality necame refe- 
fined as myth, and myt as realitv. Yet, since this rhetor- 
ical susstitution coved only Cefinitionally with the often 
immense ‘iffercnces hetveen the curriculuin content of ‘legro 
education and the out~of--s3c':001 sneech and life-vays of 
lover-class 2¢ro chileren, the enderic academic underachieve- 
ment of such children was virtually guaranteer’. ‘that is 
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rore, since that same rhetoric »reclucar any consideration 
of language cifferences or cultural Pe ie between 

toa curriculum andi the ‘earn child as a cause of. such failure. 
once taat failure came to he regardec as problematic, it 

Has not  :een easy for ec cational reformers to remedy the 
situation, 3 A complicating factor here has 
Dean that precisely the sane democratization vrocess whic’) 
nas caused snerican educators to “ecore rore responsive t 
the acatemic wronlens of wecro chilcren has also caused them 
to ixecome more resmonsivna to the wishes of egro narants 

in efforts to deal with those vorolt:lems. 2nd since “earn 
adults tend as well to su oscril.e to the tracitional svmholic 
representations of their behaviors (and those of treir chil- 
dren), and reject empirical @encrivtions as ‘racistic’ and 
“stereotypic’, educational reformers are now confronted with, 
not only a conflict Letveen the tracitional curriculum an? 
the real lbenaviors of Meqro chil‘iren, »ut also a conflict 
hetween tie needs of those chil€ren and the expectations 

of their parents. Additional confusion for well -meaning 
elucators lurks in this situation in the current tren? of 
developing relevant” curricula for Negro children, hut 

ones Which in fact set forth an enually unrealistic sat of 
new symbolic representations to stand for the real hehaviors 
o£ such children. So it is that the confusion of !.e':avioral 
iteal with behavioral realitv, an? nedacocical qoal vith 
necagogical nrocess. can become #0 entrenchee in tie ecuca- 
tion of minority-groun children that effective reform he-: 
comes almost immossible.” 


“Tt is euite poscirle, af course, that American Teg 
education reoresonts nothing more than wedagogical idea: 
onerating in a context in whieh, though linguistic and 
tural confiicts may be involved, the beiavioral varia!) 
Nave heen renderac too subtle ow superficial assimilnatio 
have een recoynized by eAucators a3 Inehavioral systems in 
conflict. In fact, hovever, it is strikine hov much thea 
theory and practice of ‘Ieqro education in the Unite States 
mirrors the theory and practice of « educating native neoples 

in areas of Luronean colonial exnansion, wiare the fact that 
oifferent (and often conflictinc) nohavioral systems are in- 
volved should be apparent to all. In colonial "ranch “lest 
Africa, to cite one case, the education of tribal *fricans 
Ceve loped in terms of a vnolitical rhetoric whicn neld that, 
since the colonial territory sas regarded as an acrinintra- 
tive extension of metronolitan "rance, African natives in the 
territory siicul2 regard themselves as black "renchmen, tnd 
since (in terms of the cultural corollary of this sane noli- 
tical rhetoric) the culture of metronolitar “Trance renresented 
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he 
guage representing a princinal lanque “2 civ Lisation, 
Africans were to regard the acquisition of French language 
and culture as ecuivalent to hecoming — leiwitics dd‘. Tt fol- 
loved, then, that it was the task of colonial administration, 
and the colonial schools, to fulfill this goal ~~ t1i35 mission 
civilisatrice. So it was that »ehavioral Cifferences hetveen 
Africans and Frenchmen came to re regarced, not so mich as 
alternative ways of acting ané talkina, each with its orn 
historical, structural, and functional validity, *ut rather 
as different levels or dasreas of social evolution towar?é 
‘civilization’. In such terms, ‘traditional oedavsoyical 
idealism (reinforced, in this case, hy the extreme normativism 
characteristic of French education in the mother countrv) | 
would dictate that the most reasonable wav to “civilize” 
Africans linguistically (that is, to turn them into Pronch 
sneakers) voulé he to treat them in school as if they "era 
already “civilized” (that is, as if they were already French 
sneakers when they entered school) , 27 tie exclusive use of 
Prench in te classroor.’ ‘%s in mos t other colonial situa-~ 
tions, while this tyne of educational anproach failed with 
the masses, it did succeed for a smal). clisdue of Furonean:: 
oriented elites, who outdid the Puropean colonial av’ministra- 
tors in further pernetratine ané propagating the same ecuca- 
tional system, and the values which if renoresentes, And 
with eventual independence, members of this sara elite he- 
came the nev nation's lea®ers, and vere thus able to continue 
the same system into the nast-colonial neriod. This is 
largely the reason why, regar@less of the nolitical orientation 
of the rarticular covernment, the newly-ingopenvant nations 
of formerly-Prench Vest .frica uniformly exciute vernacular 
ffrican lansuages from their BeepeeEA Ve educational systers 
o’the same extent as did the French before them. And vhere 
gestures have seen made to include nfcican culture-content in 
the curriculum, this has heen done only in sunerficiallv 
formal and institutional terms, i.e., the teaching of the 
history of the African nation, rather than that of France. 
a9 far as such pedagogically-irnportant cultural watters as 
syacial orientation in the classroom, teacher: .unil and nunil- 
punil interaction, and patterns of nerformance, learnina, 
and problem-solving are concer) req, the classroom technicuesc 
erplovec in African schools have remained comme il faut, L.@., 
as is done in France. 


civilisation in its most evolvec form, "iti the French lan~ 
il 


Turning the commarison “ack aroun’t, such sunerficial 
efforts in the direction of cCeveloning a “relevant* curriculur. 
in African nations resemzle recent atterpts in the Unite? 

. States to develon snecialized education for black children, 
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wnere black jiistory'’ has heen addec to curricula whic’ 
othervise, in language and teaching methodcoloqy, remain as 
“white’ as ever. Dut again; one must remember that American 
educational policv--maliers turn, for advice on relavant con- 
tent for the ea of *lacl children, to niddale--class 
‘legro elites «ho, like their \frican countervarts, have suc~ 
ceeded eheous traditional ‘‘ngro acucation and tho, trhhile 
yosing as spokesmen for the “eqro masses, are in fact strone 
defenders of educational theories and practices which have 
continually failed? vith those very massas. “luc: the same 
nrocess, though of course exten:*ed over a lonyer neriot of 
time, has also overated in the education of Ineians in cole. 
nial and post-colonial Latin America.” 2nd finally, this 
mrocess has heen carried out in all instances in the face of 
continuing (and sometimes even increasing) failure of tha ma- 
jority of stucents to nerform vell in terrs of the iCcealized 
curriculum. '&%nd in all of the cases just cited, thic failure 
has heen particularly evident in echool-languagqe »~erformance. 
Yat idealized curricula can %° syr-olicallyvy so immortant --- 
oth to the oriqinators of such curricula And to unvardly:- 
mobile rembers of the culturally and linguistically differant 
pooulations upon which these curricula are irnose) -- that 
mass educational failure in terms of them is selom smen as 
castivig dowst on their effectiveness. arier, the tendency 
has been to ascribe the failure to certain mental or linauis- 
tic deficiencies in the student nopulation. ‘Mese, “enentine 
upon the climate of opinion of the times; may be attributed 
to genatic inferiority, primitiveness, or environnentallv- 
ind duced linguistic or cognitive Jeprivation. 


For those ‘ho insist that all research must have immediate 

and widerpread scolal utility, it choule be instructive that 
an immortant oreakthrough in fealing with the voor scnoal 
language performance af colonial, post-colonial, anc minority: 
grou. children came, not from the stuéy of their own verfor- 
mance as suci1, ut rather from lincuistic studies of language- 
learning among individuals who were often afflutnt, if not 
urner class "or the efforts of linquists to Cetermine the 
causes of second languaqe learning oroblems stemmed from 

neir own experiences as foreign -lancuaye learners and teachers. 
In essence, the issue on wiich linguists first focused their 
ditcivlinary pers»ective was why veonle found it more aiffi- 
cult to learn a second language than their first lancquage, 

and why many, after years of exDOsut= to the foreign lancuaqe, 
continue to speak it in an’olwiously non-native ay, 2.9., 
with a so-called ‘foreign acc. a involving, not only “nis-- 
takes* in pronunciation, hut in grammar an? ‘ior_@usage as 

yell. linguists scon fegan to understand that such nroylems 
were realizations of a nrocess vhich they called linguistic 
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peter enee, involving the use of the more familiar struc: 
tures and usages of the learner's native language in nro~ 
ducing the foreign language being learned, so that the char- 
acteristics of the former “interfered: with the protuction 
of tre latter. Thus, the fact that most varieties of modern 
Prench Nave no h sound, and no variety of Prench haa eitier 
of the Nnglisn ae souncs in thy or thiah vould explain why 
a Prenchnan atternting to sav Pnolisn his “rotier miott sav 
sonething like ‘is: Srozzeur, while the “Prenca nattern of 
using masculine or feminine noscessive nrorouns, not accor" 
ing to the sex of the nossessor hut accorcing to tne gender 
Of the thing possessed, “ould exolain wiv a Prenciman would 
also tend to say ‘is »rozzeur for Enelish her brother, and 
‘er sisteur for his sister. In a like manner, "renc™ je suis 
parti vould produce I_am denarted for Unglish I hava Genarted 


ee on a ache ee ne 


or a . nave le _ieft, and $0 on. 


It was not long »efore the theory of linquistic inter- 
ference was \1e1l-develoned enouqh to form the basis for a 
nevr Ik:ind of foreiqn-lanquace teaching methodolody. “his 
new methodology cane to *e known az the contrastive annroac’, 
since it involved teaching materials derived From a noint-'-w-- 
point comparison of the structures of the lanquage heing 
learned on the one hand, ana the native laneuage of the 
students on tie other. The strategy wan to overcome litely 
interference hy focusing snecificallyv on those aspects of 
the language “eing taught which differec from those of the 
lanquage Wiich the stucents alreadv kney. Tventuallyv, the 
contrastive nethod came to exert a strong influence on the 
teaching of faxeign languagas the worl? over. Maturally, 
this metnod vat most effective tien the stucent pooulation 
vas linguistically homogeneous (i.e., "hen they shared tis 
same native languace), and lass effective vhen the students 
vere linyuistically diverse. Yet, while the contrastive 
mathod had its nost intensive and inenediate imact on the 
teaching of foreion languages a3 subjects, the lancuage-- 
learning »rollems which it was ‘Gesionead to Ceal "ith vere no 
less in evidence in tie Aifficulties which clileren fror 
linguistic minorities (or indeec majorities, -yhere their 
lancuace was widely spoken “uk not tie lanouage of efucation} 
exnerienced with the national*® school language. Tt folloved, 
then, tat these problems could "e alleviated by t':1e contras- 
tive metiod, i.e., »y teaching the national or school lan - 
guage to chilcren from linguistic minorities in terms of 
their native lanquayes. Indeed, sore scholars went 2ven 
furtrer, anc urged tie actual use of tne native lancuaqe of: 
linguistic: minority children for instruction (an? not rerelv 
a3 a point of reference for teaching them another language, 
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in which instruction would he given), with the teachino of the 
notional lanquage ‘eing vostyoned and mavie indenendent of 
the teaching of other subjects. This latter arnmroach came 
to “e@ knotrn as vernacular education. [Ir their annlication 
to the education of linguistic-rinority children, what te 
contrastive approach and vernacular education hac in cormon 
vas that Loth involved the necagogieal recognition (thouch 
to different decrees) of the minority laneuage as a lancuace 
to ne ciscussac, if not actually snoken, in the classroom, 
And it was in terms of that commen nosition that hoth tre 
contrastive annroact and ecucation in tie vernacular an~ 
countereé much of the omposition to them. 


‘ 


“he nature of this opnosition is vorth examinirs in 
sora detail, since it exemplifies one of the most frustrating 
fan’? yet inevita>»le issues to bc faced }v vetagogical reforn 


in the modern socionolitical context: the conflict hetwenn 
raking the education of “onnzessee' groups more cormnetent, 
and mating it more democratic. “or, as lone as the contrast 
ive approach was limited to the teaching of one high-status 
languaye to sueakers of another (the usual situation "hen a 
foreiyn language is taught as a school suject to mifdle~class 
stucents), the innovation was accented as a matter of course 
‘yyy all concerned. But when t:2 same innovation was extended 
to the teaching of high-status lancuages to snealrers of lowe 
status lanquaces or dialects (as is often requirec in the 
elucation of minority-qroun children), the sten suddenly 
hacann extremely controversial. “‘oreoyver, much to the cis- 
may o£ sociopolitically ‘literal” Janeuace teachers, te on- 
vosition omannte? largely from snoyesmen of ti very nonula~ 
tions vhor tre innovation was intendec to Senetit. Tn noint 
of fact, hovaver, tha unierlving cause of tris aymosition 

vas not. difficult to wercaive: it had to do vith tho attituces 
hiich minority-groun snealbers of lov status languaces and 
dialects (or, at least, their spokesmen) tendes to tiold 
tovard these, and toward the icestatus languages which vere 
a reqnisite -- indeet, a syv*ol + of their upward mobility. 
For the contrastive method of lanquage teaching, and varna- 
cular ecucation even rore, require’ tie peracogical recsocni - 
tion of tie language or “Ajialect of the punil, no matter ‘ior 
low its social status, in the terching procens. Wi this 
recoonition waa necessarily soretines quite “irect an? overt, 
awounting (in the case of the contrastive mathiod) to an 
emmlicit comnarison of the natterns of the low-status lanauacs 
or clalect of the oupils vit» tose of tiie high-status lan- 
evace Geing taucht, or (in tie caste of vernacular oducation) 
‘actual teaching in the lo-status language or dialect as an 
ajljunct to, or anticination of, instruction in t':7 high- 
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status lances. Yat, while the nedasocical recocnition of 
lor -status hinority-group: Lanquaces or Cialoscts made a ereit 
ceal of sense to lancuage teachers, it violate? tre =e acgo- 
gical idealism which had been traditional in the education of 
minority-group rembers, ant it cast aside the much-cerishe) 
“S@havioral symbolic representations which minoritv-qrouws 
tended to present as nudlic inades of themselves. The lin- 
guistic components of thes? tracitions tynically took the | 
forn of a helief, by minority-grouy memoers themselves that 
tneir lotr-status languaae or “ialect vas not ‘real anauaec, 
or at least not “accurate” laneuace (in loth the structural 
ane coznmunicative sense). Accorefinealy, they vould “-e ant) 

to lavel their oim speec* as “incorrect” or hpaoate Qarseore 
it was a dialect of the high-status languaqe), as “*unciv- 
ilized” or ‘harbaric® (sthere it was a Nee langage) 
Under such circunstances, tie redagoqical recognition of 
their lov-status languave or dialect tvroule te seen hy minor: 
ity-grouy sermoerxrs? as amounting to anti-elucation »y (1) fail- 
ing to vrovide sufficient {i.e., total) exnosure of the stu 
dents to “real* or “nroner” or “civilized” language, (2) fail-- 
ina to make a symcolic cormmitnent to the vnotential linguistic 


mobility of the stuéents bv not treating them as actual 


sneaicers of the “good” lanquaqe, an™ even (3) vorkine for 
their cownwarc linguistic robilitv hv ‘teaching’ them the 
“vad lanauage or Gialect. 


mach of these assurmmtions tras, of eourse, incorrect. 
The real nurpose of the vetaqncical recognition of the stu~ 


dents lauguage or dialect, no matter how lor its socirl sta- 


tus, was (1) to teach the national or sc‘:00l lancnage more 
effectively hy ‘programming’ tne students! exposure to it 
in such a way as to Caal vith ronints of notertial structural 
conflict batween it and’ their orn speech patterns, (2) to. 
oring about grenter linguistic novility in tuch stucents 

by lessening the likelfhood of faslure in Inarniae te nam 


stional or school lanouage, while at the same tire civing 


them a formal atvvareness an anoreciation of the lincuistic 


‘legitimacy of their orm sneech, and (3) to make maxinum 


nedagodical use of thie linguistic stills which. the students 
voula already have when they enter school (indeed, stucents 


ean hardly Le ‘taucht‘ a lanquag2 or dialect which thev in) 
fact have learnec. to sneal: fluently before reachine school- 


age). 


“iow, "arn phey ta have heen voiced by middle-class 
najority-groun “rerbers, such misconceptions of the educational 
process vould ‘ave veen dismissed as ignorance, an¢é such 
rai sconceptiqns of \ianguage differences oulé Nave heen 


' 
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attacked as ligotry. But the fact that thev vere el? hw 

the minority--groun memlers themeelves and voiced by their 
spokesmen created a socionalitical dilemma for liberal edu- 
cators, since it tas fundamental to the liberal nystiaur 

that minority-groun members could not be wore ignorant than 
6tners amout the solutions to their own vroblens, and that 
onnressen veople could not possibly “ae bidoted ~-- esvecially 
tovard their own »ehaviors. And if it was oppressive to 
ecucate minority-groun children effectivelv. it vas a verv 
Ailuted and imrresonal kind of ovoression that vas involve”, 
stemming more from historv and “the system’ than from the 
actions or attitudes of any sincl® educator. Mut to inecist 
on more effective education for rinority-groun chileran 
through educational reforms vhich ‘rare ovonosed by their 
parents and spolesmen seemed to he a much vorse J.ind of on- 
nression, since it was more immeciate, more svecific, and 
more versonal. Consecuently, "hen confronted with minority - 
group opposition to educatioral reforms, no matter har locdical 
or empirical the “asis for those reforms, liberal educators 
have tended to leave them uncharovionnd, ane to retrert, lack. 
into traditional erucational metho'ts -- the verv ones, usually, 
which have failz? so much in te nast. Indeed, the retreat 
Ny intended educational reforrers is usually anplauded bv 

the minority: groum mem:ers, who, "hen push comes to shove, 
prafer the accustored nlight of continue’ ecucational fail- 
ure (which, after all, can alvavs ‘:e blamed on the dominant 
groun, or on the system) to te acute emcrarrassment of having 
their stigmatized *ehaviors formally recoanized in the cur: 
riculun.? 

Vot all educators, howaver, have responded to this 
Gilera reloely by fiteht. > fer have lasisted that it can 
eventually »2 resolvec in such a wav as to hring ehout minor- 
ity. geoun approval of educational reforms which seem near 
qogically necessary, but hich suc groups at first onnose. 
Tie solution offered is narental education and »narental 
involvement in the efucational vrocess. Yet it is unlikely 
that minority -yroun anvroval of the contrantive metho? of 
language teaching or of vernacular ecucation will result to 
any significant or workatle “egree, since the theoratica] 
reasons for ot anproaches are toon tecrinical to te aasilv 
explainec in laymens terms, i.e., they involve (1) adstract 
linguistic theory, (2) cormlex tecinical information ahout 
the structural details and interrelationshios of snecific 
lancuayes or Cialects, some of which mav not aven be regardac 
as ‘real ones hy the consumer corrunityv, (3) conceptions of 
the teaching and learning nrocess 'hieh go counter to nonular 
ones, and (4) the focus on real beraviors to Solve educational 
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nroblems triiet: mem ors of the consuver-community mav have a 
long standing cosnitment to Geal wits only in terms of svm- 
holic representations: of those behaviors. Tnteec, education 
to overcome? nonular onposition to eeucational reform may, 

in this instance, at least, *e unvor™“allv circular, since 
suc. a stratecy vould in fact racuire the minority grouy to 
acnieve a middle-class intellectual understandind of nrdaco-: 
vical retorms intentes to mate tin ground linquistically 
niddle e-class, when thie vorv reason for rmakine minerity -croun 
mem.ers linguistically nidfle-class vould "2 at a vreremicite 
to their tecoming intellectually midcl? class. 


If nedacogical roeels imnlicit in vilinaual ecucation 
~rograns are taten an realistic mo Bsa of tre syecc’ comnu | 
nities ‘fiics biev are intende? to serve, then there vould be 
little reason to anticinate citer eee acucational failures 
of tracitional ronolinjual prograss or the controversy con- 
nected with contracttiv2 anmmroacies to language teacine or 
vith vernacular education. This i3 because the bilinaualisn 
implicit in suc’ programs involves tia use of tvo languages 
of equally hich status (and “efinitionally so, since other 
vise it voulec: be vernacular e“ucation, rather than hilineual 
aducation). Sut 2 question has alreaty henn raises a3 to 
the sociolinguistic accuracy of »eCagogical rodels of Silin:- 
gualism, osvecially as implicit in programs desiqned for 
"Nispano: Americans in the Sout'vtest, '/bere informal 'silin- 
gualisn is comron and is the result of ovar a century of 
Soanisy--i'nglis 34 contact. Civen suc a history, it vould 
sndecd .@ survrisine if hiehiy deviant (in terms of standard 
Spanish an? standax’ “nglish) variaties of these lanavages 
ad not avolvec in the rection ~- varieties which vwoult 
reflect erciaisrs 3, lunovations, and swtual influencesas. tn 
fact, there are pudlished o'sirvacions that 2zuch forms of 
Snanisa (e.9g., Wivinosa 1911) and Englisi (Stevart. 19%) 
Rave developed among Hiswane Jmericans of the Cout'vrest. 

"Ne extent to :shich tiese are usec ane, where use@ad, to which 
they are structurally Aistinct ennugy fron Stancard ‘exican 
Spanish and stancare Ynerican fPrqlish to rerit nedacocical 
recognition in ‘-ilincual efueation »eroarams is still largelv 
unknown, hut vreliminary evidence is such that the wonsibi- 
lity of pedagogically-sicnificant djfferences ought not to 
22 dismissed. -Juite the contrarv, the imoleventation of 
nilingual ecucation »rogrars not “ased on sucn information 
vould anount to a Liind ack. “*nt tie statenents of ‘isnaro- 
Imericans regarcing usage in tveir sneec’: carmunities cannot 
necessarily De counted of to ha a satisfactory substituts 
for on-sight reasearch. any rore than can the statements of 
any mombers of a behaviorally-stienatizec ponulation. “ie 
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provazility is great that such versons till not have enoud!: 

of a technical understanding of treir on sneech nattearns 

to be nedagoyically useful, or, in any event, that they ill 
mresent a sy:tiolic representation of their grows *“ehaviors 

a3 reliaile inforration. “ven more problematic, in tris 
regard, is tie extent to which sonhisticated, imace-orianted 
Latin American immiqrants ars becoming *ilingual -educational 
snol:iesmen for i‘isnano:-*mericans --- a nhenomenon suite narallel 
in cause and effect to the way in tviich ecucated, imace- 
conscious "est Indian imrigrarts have hecome anucational 
sookesinen for American viecroas.19 TE nothing alse, such Latin 
“mericans can De exnocted to reinforce the traditional nda 
gogical motel of “ilingualism as t::e¢ narallel ané equal use 

of the tyvo languages --- a motel eich, wiile if nav corres: 
pond to their o-. situations, is hiqhly unlikely to reflect 
eithervtie actual or future state of bilingualism arond 
Yisvpano Americans in the Southvest. 


It ‘ould !:e unreatona’.le to suqgest, at this roint, 
that the immlementation of 4ilirnaval education vrograés for 
“ispano American chilcren in the Sout'wrest be Hel? uw until 
adequate research nas heen carried out on the tinds of stills, 
linguistic and otherzise, which are nart of their varnacular 
culture and which they therefore hring to school. Novever, 
suc. researcn should certainly 4e encouraged, if not insisted 
upon, by educational nolicy--malers as a auide to the evalua: 
tion of the outcone of such proqdrams. Tor it ray well turn 
out that an unreasona!:le arount of failure is experienced 
yy bilingual ecucation vroqrans of the traditional tyne, and 
that that failura mav in wart “-e due to the lack of fit 
Hetveen tie moltols af bilinewslisn innlicit in tham and the 
patterns of bilingualism learncdé “vy Wispanowmerican chileren 
in their own communities. “vat in, tia vedagqoqical odel 
of Spanish-Pnelish Silinenalisn nov er sodied in bilingual 
aducation rrocrans way oa little more or less tan a ind of 
symbolic ranracsentation of Nisnano~American linguistic raali- 
ties. 2s such, it nav le as unvorkalble with the chil?’ran aa 
apn2zaling to their parents and snovesmen. Ah vere tiis to 
turn out to t:e the case, the ~nst obvious *irection of etnp- 
cational reform -- te sedaangical recognition of the actual 
varieties of fyanish aré€ Mnglish which Hisnane Inerican 
ciildren use, in te relationchin in “mic: they use tiem -- 
sidit render bilincual ecucation no less controversial than 
vernacular education nas nrover wlsevhere. ‘ea inevital!-le 
result of this ‘roul’ of course te that elucational noliay:. 
makers vould entrenc’ in traditional rilingual education, 
vith its associatee ordagocical -ro-loems, or abandon Lilia~- 
gual education altogetier. 
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In order for this likelv tracedyvy not to e nlayved out 
et another time, it is necessary that the notcntial conflict 
eftween making the education of “omoressed’ crouns rore cor- 
petent and raking it more democratic he anticipatee well in 
afvance for Wispano-American bilingual education. nd since, 
like liberal colonial educators in other places and tives, 
liberal American aducators place teaching democraticaliv 
‘above teaching effectively, any solution to this recurrent 
dilemma must, to be acceptatle to ther, be coucher in noli- 
tical rather than necagogical terms. Let bilinaval efucitors 
and policy makers then see Misvano -American chiléren as con: 
stituting an onrressed groun, in and of itself ---- one na- 
tentially opnressed pertiaps as much (though in more suytle 
ways) by the linguistic anf cultural symjolic renresentations 
and aspirations of Nispano--*merican adults (including their 
parents) and Latin \merican immicrants as by the linquistic 
and cultural norms of ?nelo-*mericans. Of course, chileren 
articulates their realities and their desires in different 
"ays than adults, ways which are scarcely recognized hv tra- 
ditional mechanisms for expressing the “will of the neople”, 

where “peovle’ alvays neans *acults . Children assert their 
reality Dy hehaving as thev do, so that the way to get t3m 
to “articulate their reality is to study them. In suc: 
terms, far from being the mechanism of onpression which it 
is sometimes claimed to he »v noliticial activist%, social 
science (including sociolinguistic research) can become a 
vehicle of nolitical expression. “nd as far as ‘voting" 
on educational reform is concarned, chilcren vote" on 
nedagocical method and curriculum content fiv2 Cavs of a 
week, nine montis cf every vear: they co 30 ty their resnonse 
to the educational proctss - that is, iv their pana 
achicverent. 
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this is, of course, ‘hat emnirically-oricnted educators 
already co with white, middle. clas s3 children. ¥®ut than thev 
deal sith the aetna of “onvressed’ minorities -- parti- 
cularly with those for whom racial and/or linguistic and 
cultural Hie ferences are associated wit’. minority status -- 
trsite auilt is likely to qet in the way of empiricism ane 
good sense. Vius the sare educator who will stard uy for the 
‘lew lati against hostile white narents sy insisting that 
it teaches chiléren nore effectively ‘ill immediately hac: 
down from a “lack (or Hispano--American?) narent to is hos- 


tile to contrastive lanquag2 teachine or vernacular education, 


even though the reason for adonting the annreac!: in the 
first place was that it also seemed to teach children more 
effectively. Yet this kind of professional Aouble--standar?, 


wiile appearing to xe liberalism, is probably more devastating 


in its educational effect on the minority - groun child than 
cual systems of education ever vere. 
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Tf the enfericallv-low eAucational nearformance of 
mincrity-groun childrer -- including Nisnaro~American chilerean -- 
is ever to lie dealt with effectively, educators must come to 
vorry less about heing “good citizens” and more about hecom- 
ing comnetent professionals. In the process, they must be- 
come inuch more cmniricallv-oriented than tiev are at oresent -- 
more like docters, if an analogy is useful. This chano is 
particularly needed in tilingual education, where tie comlear 
interaction of different lincuistic and cultural systems, 
eac complex in its own right, is involved. Traditional 
nedagogicai models must be suestioned, evaluated, and re- 
place? where nerformance is not adequate. “elativism must 
renlace normativism, and emmiricism nust replace idealism. 

(That child vas ever harme® more by educational exnerinenta~ 

tion and social-science research than by traditional teachine 
motiods?) Pedagogical content "ust 7Tecome more realistic, 

as must eeucational coals. “hin Coes not mean alianconing 

high standards cf achievement: it veans develoning vorlable 

ways of achieving attainable aoals. In bilincual education, 
snecifically, it means cevelonine a curriculen which, at 

one end, starts with the sociolinguistic realities of the 
Nispano-American child and »Suilds on these until it nroduces, 

at the other znd, an in@ividual "rho is sociolinquistically 
affective oth in his home environment and in his national 
mainstream, ‘Traditional bilingual education nrograms vould 

claim to 'e able to 4o this, ?ut nrobal.lv cannot; the ‘ene 
points are simnly not right, nor trerefore is tie interim 
content and rethodology, “heir restructuring in terms of 
more erpirical sociclinguittic rovels, and their immlenen - 
tation in terns of more cyild-orientel volitical coals mav 
eventually matie this worthy coal vostihie, 
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NOTES 


1. The term Hisnano--American is used here to designate in- 
Givicuals, communities, and nonulations within the United 
ftates which preserve linguistic and cultural natterns of 
Seanisi origin, even though verians influenced to varyine 
degrees oy Amerindian, African, or Anglo-Saxon linguistic 
and cultural patterns, or affected by innovations. Analo- 
cously, Anglo -\merican designates individuals, corm™unities, 
and nopulations within t= United “tates which function vri- 
marily in terrs of linguistic and cultural natterns of 
inglish origin, though also with possible innovations and 
influences from other sources. 


2. Sociolinguistic studies may focus on spacific lanquagqes 
or societies, or they may involve cross-language or crost~ 
societal comparisons. Tor cornarative purposes, a numer 

of sociolinguistic typologies have heen develonad for jes- 
criting language usage variables in multilingual societies. 
Of these, one of the most ela>orate (Stevart 19°52, 1°65) 
categorizes in terms of four major lanquage tynes, ton main 
functions, and six classes of Jegree of language usage. Yet 
even this scheme may "e too cruce for anv but the most 
general cross-societal cornarisons. 


3. A wvreliminary effort of this tyoe has already heen nate 
ov FPisaman and Lovas (1379). 


4, The assurmtion being examined here is not the naive one 
that the spoken forns of Spanish and English of fisnano- 
American communities in the Soutiwast are identical to text~ 
ook Corns Of these langusces., Aather, the assumption under 
consiferation i3 the lees extreme one that Hispano:-Amer- 
ican Snanisn « and iinglish, in the case of Dilinguals -~ 
will Ihe structurally close enough to normal written Spanie’: 
and iunglish to o.viate anv snecial written accommolation in 
tie form of a locallv-acapted textt:ook lanquage. 


5. ‘She 'istory of the nature vs. nurture de“ate over ‘'ecro 
educational failure is Giscusset in Etevart (1370), and the 


linguistic asvect of that debate in Stewart (1971). 


€. This is necause these arn considerer the “right” or 
“most effective’ vay to learn, The rnrohlem, in trorms of 
cultural labels, is further cam olicated hy t'e noscibility 
that, if Wisnoano:-“‘rerican chileren do s:ov 1a tandencyv to 
employ non-Anvlo-Saxon learning ant problem-solving stvles, 
these may not be entirely ‘Tiswanic in origin, but rather 
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survivals of *merindian (in the case of the Southvest) or 
*frican (in the case of Puerto Ricans) cultural. vatterns 

uyon which Wispanic institutions and tracitions vere suner- 
poset, Yet, while there is some question as to ‘iow enthu- 
silastic iispano~-?mericans «ould }:a alsout a fornal nedagogical 
recognition of “nerindian or *frican cormonents in their 
fol}: -culture, there is also a question as to hoy well thev 
would succeec in terns of a curriculum in whitch such como- 
nonks were not recommizer. 


7. Por a brief period auring the nineteanth century, an? 
narticularlv in the Genesamsian recvion uncer tre administra- 
tion of Faidhyerte (a military officer vit: strone interasts 
in linguistics and etinolony), there was a tommoraryv exception 
to this assimilationist educational nrolicy in the form of 
vernacular education in “‘nlof (one of the most vicelyv--uced 
lancuages of the recion), conductad ky the \ostolic issicn 
of Sensgamiia. Sut education entirely in ™renc ecare the 
rule when Faidner.e was replaced by colonial acministrators 
without his anthronelogical and linatvistic sophistication, 
anc when education began to he conducted by the colonial 
government, rather than by the Church. "ven here, one finds 
a reflection in tie history of *nerican ‘lecro education. 
Pullic education for American Veeroes hae its heaginnines in 
the “freednen's schools* which were sat uw) for slaves wo 

hac deen Liberated 'ny Union forces Quring t'.c Civil “ar. 
Tnitiated by Jew Mngland abolitionists and church grouns, 

and first concucte? 'w volunteers from trese ordqanizations = 
who, significantly, vere not professional eucator3 -- tia 
early develorment of these freetran's sc’001s involved a oreat 
Gaal of informal exserimentation tovard finding effactive 
teaching mathedoloqias ant curriculum content. Tn some arear 
(ané oarticularly in coastal South Carolina, where these 
scnools were first set ux) volunteer teachers heaan to recog: 
nize aspects of the dialect anc cultnral watterns of their 
black »unils, and to adjust their mathocs ant curricula 
accorcdindly. But later, "hen the Whderal Covernment tool 
over tie administration of ‘“eqro education in the former Con- 
fadoracy, with nolicy-making “aine ‘ance ovar, First to 
covernmental Sureaucrats and than (uncer Teconsitruction) to 
middle-clas3 ‘‘cyroes, there follovece a comnlcte rejection of 
the earlier ermoirically-farived curricula anil metiio's, and 
their replacement i:y idealized motels «ich can onlv hea des: 
eril.ed as parodies of thoes tracitionally used in smite 
scncols. 


€. iiere again, thers was a brief period when education in 
the vernacular Tndian lanqunees was hegun, Jarcelvy under 
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the relativism of the Jesuits, “ut subsecuently abandoned 
then the Jesuits vere exnelles. “he stitch to the exclusive 
use of Snanish in the education of Indians was indeed in-- 
sisted upon Ly a groving cluque of lisnanicized Indians 
(called ladinos, in most narts of Latin Ymerica), who hecame 
the spolesmen for tie Indian irasses. 


$. As only one of many cate *istories of this Ailomra, 
Boelaert (1558) is tynical. “ie dosurent consists of the 
proceedings of a meeting of the Noyal Belcian Acagenyv of 
Colonial Sciences, given over entirely to the issue of “frican 
languages in education in the 3elaian Congo. It hac heen 
established through a great deal of nsychological, linouistic, 
anthropological, and pedacodical researc that Congolese 
children learned etter if started in their African lanquages 
and moved only later to Frenc’: -- the traditional lanquace 

of education in the selgian Congo. Rut it vas also foun 

that attempts to initiate vernacular e“ucation in te Conan 
vould Le vehemently opposed. iy African yarents, tno 7id 

not want their children taueit in tarharic: lanquages, Mut 
preferred t..com to have the 'same curriculum as the white (i.e., 
Velgian) children. “aced with this dilemma, the Telcian 
colonial educators favores a retention of the traditional 
("Yrenc1) curriculum, since they felt that it was more imort 
ant to educate democraticallv than to educate effectively. 
Since that meeting, “community cnntrol” «- in th2 form of 
in@epencence -- has come to te Congo, and with it a retention 
of French as trie only languacn of education. And the contin~ 
ued educational failure of Congolese children which this . 
nolicy insures is now even less of an issue tlh:an it was beforc,- 
since it is now tie result of a “irect exoression of the vill 
Of the people. vamplas of this same mrocess at work in 
otner coJonial and mosct-colonial areas abound, and lest it he 
argued that this is only a ternorary phenomenon in such 
Situations, the cate of Faiti sroauld ‘%e recalled. Maiti 
hecawe indenendent from Trarncr in 1991, alrost two centuries 
ago. Yet forral education is still carried on exclusively 

in French, a lanvuage swoken natively bv less than four ner: 
cent of the sunil population of the country, a fact which 

is evident in tie unbelievably noor school nerformance of 
most iiaitian childeren. 


19, tne noint here it not that the statements of educatar 
matin American imaicrants aout the hilingval education of 
Hispano Americans will necessarily amount to misrenresenta~ 
tion, hut rather that this is likely. M"onefullv, there will 
be individuals of this catecory those observations on the 
yroblen vill ke comvetent, realistic, and insightful. The 
point is that their ‘Nispanicity”, their class-orientation, 


a 


ane tneir foreign origins may create problems as well as 
acvantages, just as do the varticular kinds of “hlackness’, 
movility-patterns, and foreignness for "lest Indians who 
sneal: for American Viegroes. Ultimately, each person's conm- 
petence must be judeed on its own merits. 
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Diculturalism~Pilingqualism 
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University of ‘‘innesota 


Tntroduction 


411 of us live in somewhat different vorlds of exnor- 
ience, desires, controls. Some of these are shared vith 
others, some are ours alone. Rach versnective of being is, 
in some ways, a Slightly different view of reality than anv 
other. nis »aner will insnect some of the sinilarities 
and differenccs among peonle, narticularlv those which are 
thought of as bicultural and hilingual, to examine the 
circumstances in which these facts of life count or male a 
difference, as children move through: their school exneriences. 


Sais paper is vvritten from the dual persnective of a 
tercher-educator who kalieves in the possibility of excel- 
lence in all educational en@eavors and an anthronoloqical 
linguist who is trained to live and study in diverse vworlis, 
to enter the minds and logics and terms of a wide variety 
of people. In order to exnlore te notion of biculturalism 
and bilingualism from this dual nerspective the paner has 
peen divided into four sections. 


Section I shovs how anv child cores to internret the 
world via narticular persnectivies and more snecificallv how 
he exveriences tie meaning of biculturalism and bilingualisn., 


Section II explores the meaning of biculturalism and 
Silingualism in rolern *rerica. This  :ction indicates the 
dynamic aspects of the concepts an? bow their meaning varies 
widely accorcing to place, time, and istory. 


Section III discusses the existential nosition of the 
teacior -educator in general and rore snecifically the rela-- 
tionsnio of the varying concapts of hiculturalism/>ilingual- 
isr) to that position. 


Section IV examines the need For chandqes in educational 
nolicy to reflect the implications of hilinqualism and hi- 
culturalism as it has heen definee in the previous sections. 


The assence of biculturalisn is in the diverse exner- 
iences of pennle. ‘llanv nersons, in a varietv of wavs, sare 
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certain asnacts of experience with others. Tor examole, 
those currentiy entering their thirties very likely hac a 
father who was away at war while thev vere very younc 
oldest siblings share many features of being intermediates 
hetveen- parents and younyer children: others live in vorlds 
circumscribed by social or etinic Soundaricas, du whic muc's 
of their experience is concerned with win tiev are as well 
as with who thev are not. ‘“e last: cf these are those wha 
can us efully be thought of as bicultural. Some these 
bicultural people who actively diviece the world "we" 
and "they" terms share Linguistic habits: they are hilinaal 


“as well as bicultural. 


he dieortance of any individual being bicultural or. 
bilingual is not simply. .in his existence, but in the exper- 


-lences and dynamics of.life. Tia bilingual person is ra- 


warded, punished, or ignored »“acause of the fact that a 
teacher perceives or evaluates his verbal near formance, then 


——————— 


ilingualism kecomes an imnortzant social factor. This is 


much the same as being a boy or girl in a classroom where 


‘an interface. betrraen different naonle in interactions: 


the teacher, has a boy or dirl..preference.- The OmO2 Eee of 


nicuituralism-bilingqualism, as Of sex or age, are not Simply 
in being, but in how these features of being are tre ate? as 


iether. they. are ignered or cons tantly callec to attention. 


des Socialization of the child. 


Clay 


“vary indivi idual in ovr society enisodies a variety of 
features which ne shares . with some, but net all, otter 


- people. . hifforences betveen rales anlefemales, age-guades, 


socio-econemic ractors are shared by seamant: of tue nonula~ 
tion. rach cf tuarse Factors affects the efucational MLOCeSS. | 
to some ta ee ie F : 


“Aishousn theese trpes of factors often stand outsite nf 


discussions of ? iculturalism m, they nee to be discussed ere. 


Our educational enterprise has in fact already made siqnifi- 
cant and larse adjustments. ana: ‘accommodations to these kins 


‘of :< 2ifferences. . These eultural groupings. are so desnl: ins: 
grained in our “minds that the notion of hiculturalism seens 
- to. be lvery special; pe recuire a unicue kind Of ideation ana 


educational thrust.: Yet, :as this’ ‘paper will. illustrate 


‘biculturalism | ane “ilingualism are not. so.:very ‘different eee 


factors such. as age, sex, and standard Snglish sneal.ina back- 
ground in terms of how educators: and: teachers mus t anproac’y 
iow. sok hs 2 oes a : 7 
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Children are t:orn into a large variety of situations, 
each one eine uniguce ag a conclomeration of a nur>er of 
features. ‘where’ the fanilv* is -- in terms of the parents’ 
ages, perceptions of their an? the chile‘s *eing, numer 
and “kinds' of siblings: the nerceived vlace in the vorl4 
of the family in torms of Success, how the various family 
members ‘project forvar’’ their nicture of the infant throuc” 
tie next 2) years or so. 


Suase new heines sense very cuiczly ticir vay in tie 
-orld vis a vis tia neon nle around them [their inrediatn 
fanily (and extende: faril: v)] and seen to choose life stra 


tegies within their first vear or so, tic’ accormotate well 
to their continues heing ant cuceess in that fenily settince. 
ost of these so-called life stratecies are interactional: 
nolitical -- the chile vants and enjoys being the kind of 
“person that the ‘“farily" seers to vant im to he. 

Tae family view derives fror where its ranioers are in 
their werceived yvorlé and what a new nerson Anes to their 
actine in terms of these percontions. If a chile arrives, 
for enample, at a »oint of major career chang? of a parent, 
the child's life ray ve flavore’ hy the pereention of living 
in, sav, a Single-pareant family. If te narents are relatively 
old, an® this is a numser -five chile. his oxnerieness vill 
ha mediated, nossidly Cirected, troug’) the versnectives of 
varticular sil-lings -- thus it ray he the entire family's 
pexception of tie infant which nresents itself to each new 
child. 


hile this Mees in some cases, be a continuous and con: 

stent pictrie in rost families it is in flux fyecuentl-, 
if only Secaus 0. Cuilfren grow and become rore public. 
What the family recards as public a vary: for Yr @xamole a 
coor familv may fee 
versity sattine,. and will attacnt eo ssusit ies “chileren, 
A child who does not share his family's vercentions of being 
puslic, :;ill be forcefully “taueht”, whether he understands 
or not. ‘™e socialisation of children is strongly ~otivated 
Sy their oarents! vercenticns of 'yho their fanilv is, with 
respect to its images of the outside', t 10 pu-lic. 


* 


Panily .- here used in a broad sense as those peonle "to 

cons ti tute. the effective constellation of [constant] vagonle 
eee 

in terms of which a child organizes his ‘havior. 
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In adcition, there mav vell tia seme inconsistencies 
avout the place of this net %eing, in the “ines ar po 
various family nemsers -- in tis case, the chile is more 
hignly political in the sense that his assignation in te 
fanily is multinlex, and he ‘as to snen? a lot of ennrgy 
trving to figure out «10 to «2, and for whom. 


It is worth noting that the fornvar? orngection of the 
chil: -- the creation of a sanse in hin of or he vill ‘a + - 
accernanies the onuyoirad present. Parente (an ot>ers) correct 
er resnond to chileren not only in terms of io they are 
right now, cut of who and ow t’:ov are sunposed to tea, 

“or example, t°° correction of oronunciation of chilfren varias 
vicely, ‘ut fet: narents trv 70 oat a perfect (i.e., advle- 
like) »roduct out of 4 tuo: vear ol?@, Sey usually accant. 
Nis sysech pattern -- if he is aven articulate Dy that aqz ~- 
and vorl within it: slightly olfer siovlines not only uneer- 
scand it, ':ut often sneak it. Pv anotier year or tro familias 
rerceive tint it is tine to vorl: on a letter sneecs: foxnm 
(usuall: in their own tarms, Lut some farnilies trv to cor- 
rect their chilédren in torms of an ‘outside “ialect - 
(2.g., trying to sunpress ‘ain't’, aven wien tie family uses 
it!). But this cotter or more correct articulation it Jona 
in terms of the narants' nercontion af the chilé asc slitstly 
older than ne i3 ridht nov ©: i.va., trey correct “ivy in tarms 
of hor Ne will Se (and shoule ‘a), not in terms of har ta ia. 


Such corrections ara not only Gone for sorahing, ‘ut. 
alco for most otiar asnects of = ‘iow to stan’, aat, 
use the toilet, hold one's face, ce elean’, nla dares, 
interact with strangers, Cress, "BEE eta. . . “ines muc", 
4£ not moct, of this gachine is cone Ly incirecction ane 
correction in families, it is usually not eyxnlicit, and roct 
pooole co not seem to ke activelwv avare of hor they are eu: 
cating their children. 


Interaction is tie testing ground of learning. “he 
notion of the ‘autonomous’ chile of three er five or seven 
years is a fiction of ol servars, *% chili tmo hits , who 
interacts using "“odilv activity, or wro amsaars not to inter 


1 ¢f cours @, everyone nas occasional fad cave , an? or 
t.emcelvec inconsistently ta to. chil’, but vest voune shil- 
Gren seen to 'e able to see throud) occas sional versonal 
oro'slems and searc: for the more consistent an? envuring 


natterns of tic indivicuals eith whom nae interacts. 
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act, is acting out his place in the vorld as he interprets 

it and extrarolates it from his familial model. The nressures 
from families, in terms of what they “lite” cr will tolerate 
as a “successful” child in their terms, is probably the 

major teaching-socializing factor of children in terms of 
trhat educators will o»serve their behavior to he in schools. 


In the warents' minds, the child is not onlv going to 
become himself in the parents' terms, rut also in terms of 
the larger world that they perceive. Thus the forvard nro- 
jection, the corrections, are mace not enlv in fanilial 
adjustment terms, but also as they (the parents) victure the 
larger world and their child in it. Different kinds of 
families project forward in quite “ifferent wavs and this 
affects their children's nercentions of themselves, and 
their "educalsility"” (vis-a-vis mainstream vays) avparentlyv 
quite deeply. It is very important to try to understand how 
different families perceive the larger world, because they 
will continue to correct their chilc in terms of their 
images of his place in that vorld. In 80 doing they ‘ill 
provide the child with a schematic plan for internreting 
his own experiences. ‘Yhus child ’ who is socialized into 
believing that the world is onen, ready for him tn zoom 
ahead, and child 8 who is jastructed that the world is 
hostile and ready to put hiim down may “experience the sane 
event C -~ entry into school ~-- quite differently. 


In adeition. the skills needed to correct a child 
effectively in cerms of the fanily's future »rojections for 
tne child srem to be differentially available to the American 
conmunitiad: e@.g., a family who wants its child to hecome 
president of a corpoxation mav simply not know how, when 
and/or what “oo correct in its child's behavior that will aid 
in realizing their hopes for their chil’, 


The certification of one's being is a problem area 
wnich pervades tne nublic nrojection of any chile. The 
family is the first, often primary -~ in verv large families 
perhans the solitary -- certifier of the existence, or 
quality of existence of a child. A family may tell a child 
he is a cood person, and he willing to do this essentially 
regardless of what happens to hir: in the outside (i.e., beyond 
the family). Sometimes this is a cushion, a center of 
warmtn; but it can also he a haven for peonle whase life 
strategies include saying: “sere tne world’, ane who ao 
out of their vay to do it. In effect, sufficient supnort 
for any external behavior is notentiallv located in the 
family. This is more easily seen in very large fanilies 
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which sometines Uecome their civn complete sccial system 

and can accommodate and support what most of us would con- 
sider to be bizarre. (Example: ethnic views on what consti- 
tutes mental iliness, deviance, etc.) 


In most families, corrections and certification of the 
child are done in terms of some combinations of the familv- 
inside and the child as a public person. Complications 
(for the educator) arise immediately because there are 
Gifferential perceptions of the "public" in different families, 
and there are, indeed, Cifferent effective publics -- i.e., 
the outside will react differentially to children from dif- 
ferent kinds of fanilies. 


Children from, say, rich families are likely to he 
valued highlv as friends, by families who want their children 
to become rich; children (e.g., as potential mates) of the 
same economic background will then he less valued hy such 
a family. Similarly, families of equivalent income, but 
from different ethnic groups, will not all see one another 
as the same as they are, in the same way as they regard 
equivalent income families of their own "group". Mducators 
and other outsiders are likely to carry over their own 
particular, familv-derived nersnectives into their observa- 
tions and judgements of other children. 


In addition, the child's persnectives on the nature of 
the varieties of outside, as presented by his parents, are 
limited by his exneriénces., His perceptions of the outsides, 
as he comes to experience them, will be colored or filtered 
by such pecspectives. He will come to view the outside to 
a large extent as his parents have presented it to him: vro- 
jected forward into his actual exneriencing of it. 


For example, within the black community there is a great 
deal of discussion about white neople in genezal -- their 
coldness, their craftiness, characteristics of "xr. Charlie 
and 'fiss Ann", etc., an particular white tynes -- "you know 
he's one of them smart Jews": "she don't act like no white 
folks I know, she real nice, she's natural" -- so that before: 
a child actually has contact with, vhite neonle he has been 
taught hov te think about and evaluate his eventual exneriences 
trith white people. This is true of all ethnic grouns. Chil- 
dren are taught not only about the tynes in their own cultuce 
but also expectation of others -- if you're sick get a Jew 
doctor, if you're in trouble get a Jew lawyer, don't trust 
anypody but your own kind with your money, etc. This is true 
aiso as regards how a child learns about the social system. 
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If a child lives in a culture where a noJiceman is defined 
to him as ‘officer friendly” sorcone who helps us, someone 
who we should turn to if we are lost, etc., then his inter- 
action with a policeman (no matter what the policeman's 
“actual” behavior) will he a different exnerience for hin 
than it villi for the child who has lived in a culture that 
discusses policemen as “nigs, exnlciters", and at most "com- 
munity nuisances", 

It is immortant to note that each comment aout the 
child's experienze which is internreted at home will become 
part of the child's perceptual apparatus for interpreting 
the outside. 


As he relates to effective outsides such as teacher- 
school, a child carries over his perceptions of himself into 
this situation. de matches this personal nicture with the 
outside and revalues himself as he feels he is treated "y 
the outside. A five~year-old hicultural child hac onlv a 
vague sense of how an outside reacts to him as a hicultural 
person ~~ his usual belief is that a teacher reacts to him 
as other adults do. 


I. B. Socialization of the Ricultural Child 


The idea that a child is bicultural or bilingual daes 
not seem to be a child's own inherent picture. It is one 
which he cores to believe only very gradually. 3ilingual 
children simply speak the “approsriate” language to the 
"right" people in the pronex contexts. 


For many bilingual children the world is presented to 
ther not just aS an inside-family and an outside world of 
others, but as comnosed of tvo Or more auite distinct kinds 
of outsides. Some children seem to sense such differences 
as their parents feel and forward nroject them; for others, 
it is a discovery process which dayns on them only verv 
gradually. 


“Within a homogeneous neighborhood, the effective out- 
sides are very much like one another in, say, color, ethnic, 
or socio-economic terms. A child is likely to he “known” 
and evaluated as a member of a varticular family, somebody's 
sister, and as a pretty distinct individual. "“Shether a 
child has a sensitive, ambitious, careless, tired... 
mOther is at issue in this sense of “outside.” 


Across toundaries, however, the outside tends to ner- 
ceive a child initially in terms of his dialect or apparent 
memoership in another sub-culture. A store owner faced with 
twenty ten-year-olds mobbing his store has to deeply knot 
and trust those children to he able to react cuickly, to 
impose reasonable controls, etc. The hest an cutsider can 
hope to do is to learn to nerceive te children in approx: 
imately the same terms as they vnerceive one another, because 
that is where the notion of “reasonableness” resides. 


‘fhe most individualized pictures are cast within 

families and peer groups. Yet there is little necessary 
carry-over from @ child's perceived position in a familv and 
who he might be outside. ‘whereas a child is likely to act 
from the position of being, say a youngest sibling, the 
outside may perceive him as strong, dominant, or bossy. 
In other words, the treatment a child receives may be cuite 
different inside and outside a family constellation. Sone- 
how he has to learn how to-interpret this fact in a reason- 
able and useful way. 


here the outsice is trulv outside -- e.g., across 
color lines -: a child's nercentions of his treatment are 
likely to be and remain fairly confused. ‘‘uch denends on 
his family's intervretation of those exneriences. If the 


‘Black family.world internrets a set of difficult experiences 


as hostile toward al}. lack children, then their individual 
child can interpret his expexlence as impersonal. TI£, on 
the other hand. these are interpreted as porsonsiizod 

toward theiz child, the child needs a laut resc persensl sup- 
post to Cope ast sca useful strategies to strercome such 
experiences. Pcor fainilies, in general, seen overivy likely 
to personalize their interpretation of bad exneriences. 


Sach time the child is taken outside (beyond family), 
his activities are commented unon, often implicitly. Con- 
ments include how clean to he, how to be clothed, and espec- 
jally how. or how not to behave. How to hehave and to inter- 
pret his experience is derived from the child's perceptions 
of others who his family tells him are like him, or who are 
not like him, Children hecome very astute observers of he- 
havior, filtered through the Dersnectives of their pvarents' 
interpretations. 


In bicultural situations, the family is likely to nro- 
ject forward tvo different outsides in which the child's 
experience will be perceived. His behavior will have to he 
different in each because he will be seen and treated dif~ 
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ferently.: In some senses this is very little «different 
from any child learning how to hehave in men's grouns or 
women's groups from the perspective of being a girl or hav. 


“ost children only come to understand gradually hovw 
the outside community verceives them. They come to Sense 
deeply that there is often a degree of dissonance hetween 
their own model of themselves (family-derived) and the out- 
side picture (outside 1, 2, 3, etc.). They seem to he very | 
vulnerable to this outside view -~ especially if they feel 
that the outside is somehow bettercor superior. This outside 


‘will and does see and treat them differently at different 


ages. ilow this is projected forward will affect the child's 
behavior. This can be extended to hicultural situations. 


II. A. Biculturalism-Lilinaualism in “odern America 


Parents seem to try to interpret the bicultural situation 
in terms of two, fairly different outsides, but the outsides 
as seen by any particular American community are not neces- 
sarily the same ones nerceived by another bicultural family 
or groun. 


In the greatest part of America, for exarple, the Black 
community seems to be consistent in its perceptions of two 
basic communities -- one “hite, one Black. furopean-derived 
ethnic communities often have five or six outsides ‘hich 
they distinguisi. The percentions of outsides depend cn a 
number of factors. 


l. How distinguishable a person believes he is, hy the 
outsides). 

2% The exoerience of his particular local community vis-a- 
vis the outsides. 

Ke The relative number of people in his local cormunity 
with respect to the total community; the type of neigh~ 
borhood, and its extent (if it essentially is a ghettc). 

4, The life-experience of the family vis~a-vis the inside 
and outside --~ their success or perceived lack of it in 
the inside and larger community. 

Ss Their forward projections -- their belief in “procress”™ 
or not: for them as insiders and for their children. 

6. The accentance (or not) of their percestion of “or the 
larger outside views them as insiders (e.g., for certain 
minozities. how much "self-hate* they embody anc trans- 
mit to thetr children. , 

7. The sorts ox stexectvves available and used in the 
inside commumit, -- about therséives ané the outside 
(e.g.,. the notion of *luck' or unluck of the Irish). 

8. fhe sorts of behavior which the insiders cisnlay in 
the company of perceived outsicers. 

Di Willingness and interest in playing "“houndarv" games. 

10. The extent to which the “inside* culture is actually 
a counter-culture;: and the extent to which the “inside” 
culture is “in", in the majority vie. 

11. The felt "nresence" of the insite-bicultural:bilinaual 
community-by the outside. . 


“lost of the people tmo are thought to be bicultural 
in the ordinary sense of that term believe that they are 
recognizabiy different from the “majority” culture in a 
direct physical sense. They firmly believe, often correctly, 
that the outside community is husy piceon-holing them into 
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categories. For some groups this is undouhbtedlv true, for 
ethers less than they believe. A complicating factor is 

that the so-called stereotvne is likely to be different from 
the nerson's view tovard whom it is directed; «.9-, a Riack's 
perceptions of a ‘white stereotype of Black neonle is often 
partiaily incorrect -~ since he believes, among other things, 
that tthite neonle are not as concerned with White-Black rela- 
tionships as the Black person is. 


A lot of (so-callec) Black neonle fall well within the 
median notion of whiteness of skin; yet they are consistently 
perceived by the White community to be Rlack hecause of same 
physical feature or aggregate of features. Their definition 
of themselves as "Black" is derived to a greater or lesser 
degree from the outside: here the “hite community. 


‘ie notion of cultural differences is particularly 
messy hecause the differences which may “count" are extremely 
changeable and varialsle over time and in different settings. 
Any feature of being -~ hehavior, physique, roney, attitude, 
age, religion, smell, size, profession, color, hair, nose, 
sex, life-style, etc., etc., -- which is shared by some 
people, can become a dividing noint between nopulations. 


Since observations of any such group of people hy non- 
group persons are always incomplete, and usually focus ori 
a few “outstanding” features, the use of stereotvpes follows 
group formation almost immediatelv. This is compiicated 
further because of different verceptions of what is considered 
outstanding from any observational perspective. A group of 
sixteen~ycar~-old haskethall niayers on the street annear 
very different to adults and to sixteen--vear~-ol¢ girls “hat 
the boys are like nersonall]v is hardly an issue in this set~ 
ting; outsiders' responses are hased on a most peculiar 
relationship to a greup of very large, irae looking young 
people in & group. 


Similar dynamics are at work in observations of any 
group. The danger is not in the observation per se (they 
may be very accurate), but in operating in terms of a very 
limited stereotype based on the features one considers out- 
standing. The confusion between stereotype and realitv lies 
principally in the limitation of observations, and in not 
getting enough depth to discover the actual situation. 


Any time a group structure tales of a realitv either 
because it has self-consciously joined together, or because 
some outsile has grouped a set of common features together, 
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and reacts to any person who has such features as if he is 

a group member, there are effective cultures, and the neces- 
sity for working out vays of onerating across the perceived 
cultural boundaries. The possibility of hostility, remote- 
ness, war all appear in the dynamic of onerating across 

such perceived lines. 


The problem of biculturalism is exacerbated becaus2 
many distinct ethnic communities are measvred and measure 
themselves with respect to the majority (or the successful 
outside) community and feel inferior or "down" in comparison. 


One of the problems of a community which feels "down" 
is that it tends to interpret any noted difference in teach- 
ing technique not as comnetence and sensitivity on the part 
of the teacher, but as distinctly racist. In fact, good 
teachers vary techniques frequently in terms of where her 
kids are, hut the ‘inside“ community, often having a single 
picture of the outside, fails to observe the individual and 
group differences for any but their own groups. 


The reasons for. the bicultural~bilingual community 
being that way are usuallv not the reasons for remaining so. 
The bicultural-bilingual grou»n develons historically because 
some other community somehow became an effective majority: 
either the bicultural~-bilinguals moved in or were moved:in 
upon. In any case, they are in some senses a minority -- 


whether in numsers or in terms of power -- and they tend to 
remain so. The principal avestion is why bicultural-hilin- 
gual comiunitics retain their sense of idantity ~- or not. 


What keevs them ther2, when in most senses, most would he 
“petter off" in joining the majority cultiure-dialect? 


In situations where Muroneans moved into this country, 
they were at first clearly identifiable as to their pvarti- 
cular backgrounds -~ the Irish looked, dressed, and. sounded 
Irish; the Germans were identifiably German. In many cases 
these pneopie no longer look very different, they talk aout 
like everyone else, hut, in many senses, they remain hicul- 
tural -~ usually in senses not obvious except to themselves 
and those wno know them varticularly well. In the case of 
the: Germans, it is not overstrong to state that they essent- 
Lally disappeared as a croup durina the years of ‘orld “ar II 
and have not re-formed. In most senses, they are nart of : 
the majority population. . 


Part of the answer to the question, “Why do certain 
communities remain distinct?" denends cn when people appear 
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in a given situation, who else is there, and the nature of 
the pressures on group integritv. The Chicano vonulaticn of 
the Southwest was not bicultural-bilingual until the Anqlos 
(in the Southwest) anpearec in large numbers and got nowar 
over many aspects of the Chicanos' lives. The majority lan- 
guage vas Spanish, not Snglish. As the Anglos encroached, 
the Chicano population was effectively pushed down, Losing 
control of most institutions, Schools, businesses, etc. 


The Irish, on the other hand, moved into a world which 
was already controllec by a “ASP majority. They dic not 
try to succeed in “ASP schools, so set up their own. Thev ~-- 
as most Europeans -- tool: English as their pen gueds (many 
vere Gaellic speakers) and have gradually worked their way 
scholastically, politically, and business-wise uy to a state 
which the lower-class hicultural-bilingual communities ner- 
ceive as highly successful. “lonetheless, Irish people still 
live in fairly tight communities, vote as blocs generally, 
control their own schools.and businesses. They do not 
appear ~- as a bicultural nonulation -- to be an educational 
"problem" in the same wav as other poor ethnic bicultural-- 
wilingual groups co. 


-Part of the reason for maintaining pineal tee tunes 
feanlures has to do with what is nerceived to 2a “onen" in the 
wider world. At this time most of the business and power | 
world is seen to. be "filled." This is not a period of ex- 


" ploration or discovery or expansion. It is a time of “hold- 


ing” or retrenchment. There is little perceived opportunity 
in the precluded minority to "make it to the top" in the 
hest HorattlorAlyer tracition. “rom the persrective of the 
child in his bicultural-bilinqual family setting, his best 
bet is often seen as someone who will he able to get and 
keep a menial job. If this is where he and hi3 family are -- 
if these are their perceptions -- it will be very hard to. 
convince any child that success is even available to him, no 
matter how hard he worts or how much he learns. The sense 
of being “down” is extremely hard to counteract, and it 
seems to be very self-maintaining in that it offers solace 
for one's state at the same time that it explains it. 


Much of the maintenance of hiculturalism~bilingualism 
has to do with the outside caring to discriminate against 
the insiders. The language and culture are fairly likely 
to disappear if there is no effective outsid2 which cares. 
If the perceived outside effectively disappears, hicultural- 
ism and bilingualism will, ten¢ to lessen and disappear 
eventually. As the Scandinavian populations in tMinneapolis- 
St. Paul came to speak local English, the outside was no 
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longer able to Gistinauish them as very. different, and they 
have effectively caisanpeared as distinct populations. ‘This 
seems to be a current running battle for “he American Roman 
Catholic Church, which is having difficulty in recruiting 
priests and nuns; this is due, in part, to outside hostility 
heing constantly reduced as it has hecome more an American 
than a Roman Catholic institution. The tougher the outside 
is perceived to be, on the other hand, the more firm and 
resilient will be the retention of the distinct cultural and 
linguistic aspects of the inside group. 


The number of persons in the bicultural- nitingoal group 
vis-a-vis the outside is quite important in any given local 
situation. Ina community where there only are a very fev 
bicultural- “bilingual people, the children usually ‘bevome 
aware of “who” they are at a relatively early moment in 
their lives. Ina large, ghetto-type situation, the signifi- 
cance vis-a-vis the majority that they are somehow Black, 
er Chicano, can remain obscure in many senses for many vears; 
they are obviously majority persons in terms of most asnects 
of their lives. If the ghetto is sufficiently large, the 
actual number of outsiders they even see on any reqular 
basis is almost zero (most likely they will be the teachers, 
police, store-owners and a few.service persons). Only in 
the fantasy of television and movies) do they have any ongoing 
contact with the “real“ majority world. Tc attempt to teach 
majerity ghetto children from the point.of view of a world 
they sannot relate to is very peculiar; but, on the other 
hand, such children are not as likely to directly resist it 
on personal, experiential grounds as these who daily live 
these diz -ferencos. 


In the latter cases, a direct line of difference -- 
often expressed in the school situation --~ can form cohesion 
around the issues of groun difference. That is, it is easier 
ta.fevelop a “self~hate” view Gf oneself if there is daily 
demonstration of one's “inferiority® as a group member. . In 
é, 129% ghetto situation, there are almost no vossibilities 
of negative group identification of this sort unless it is. 
brougrt in by teachers, parents, or some other external 
source (and, unfortunately, it does appear to get into the 
educational situation in many dhetto situations). 
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TI. 8. Biculturalism and Poverty 


AS the first section of this paver has doeronstrated, 
one's life adjustment takes wvlace largely in terms of 
familial nositions internally and with resnect to the 
larger world. The most obvious fact about »icultural-hi- 
lingual families with respect to the larger world is that a 
majority of them are weor and most likely to remain poor. 
It even seems likely that most poor people, having adjusted 
‘successfully to being poor, resist changing even when the 
opportunity presents itself. 


Why should “peorness" beco~™e a nermanent sort of life 
style and be so resistent to change; affecting »rotential 
success in school, for examnle? 


‘iost important, perhans, for poor families is that they 
seem to believe that they will remain poor -- in many cases, 
they can noint to actual moments of success in retelling 
the kind of familv historv which internrets to tell children 
"who they are". But something hanpens, and the success is 
transitory and unreal, not to be trusted -- it can't hapnen 
On any permanent assis. This lind of history hecomes a 
self-fulfilling prophecy, hecause the kinds of consistent 
skills necessary to be non-ooor are either not available to 
the family, or they deeplv helieve that thev personally 
cannot maintain success. 


Another factor is that tho noor family seems to he very. 
susceptible to succecs fantasies: they seem to huy the Amer- 


+ je¢an ¢uccess myths of rans to riches as if it were much 


easier to achieve than it actunlly is, and also, to accent 
each point of momentary failure (e.g., in school) as a con- 
firmation of their own personal inability, rather than as 

a learning expcrience in pursuit of their success fantasies. 


% i a 

families of hot; to give sufficient suvport to children vwho 
are experjencing momentary difficulties. Such moments, 
which would bring “successful” families' energies to hear on 
the sitviation, are likely to he accented as confirmation of 
the “per: anent" lack of ability of the bicultural-hilingual, 
noor child. ‘“‘anv teachers also seem susceptible to making 
these kinds of judgements, exnecially for ncor children. 

The teachers tend to confirm the nicture of the child as a 
failure rather than vicorously attempting to change it. 


© 


Closely related is the apparent inability for voor narents 
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to forward project in any very positive sense. Professionais 
tho speak Standard English speak of poor peonle as imnulsive. 
Poor people would no doubt describe their behavior a5 realis~ 
tic given their history, daily interaction, and the nerspec- 
tives from which they view their children. Perhans this is 
related to why family sunvort seems to be lacking to nove 
children through difficult mements rather than using ther to 
confirm their own views of their children's limited life 
chances. In any case, the effective time dimension of poor 
neople is often quite short; their »wrojected view of the 
future is that things will remain pretty stale for them and 
their children. 


Reports on noor families indicate that they are often 

very happy places internally. S3ut thev develop or confirm 

a had sense of themselves when they or their children become 
public in any way. Poor “hites, for instance, in hospital 
or Other institutional settings seem to snend a aispronore-: 
tionate amount of energy telling their chiidren to “shut typ" 
and effectively disappear. This-is an example of their lack 
of forward projection; instead of teaching or letting their 
children learn about the various “worlds'", they tell them -- 
in effect -- that they do not “belong” there, and never will. 


But most of all, the lack of forward projection is felt 
in the kinds of expectations (and actual familv energies) 
that parents have of their chileren. (Perhans it is not 
forwara but upware that is the issue.) 


Til. ‘ealities in the School Setting 


T£ a groun accents the external image as their (internal) 
reality, there seems to he little possibility of mainstream 
education leading to significant lifestyle change. Interest- 
ingly, it seems even more difficult for educators who: them-- 
selves derive from the bicultural-bilingual groups in which 
they teach. 


Teachers, who have "moved un" from poverty have done go 
often in the image of the external majority view of success. 
Although they have made it "out", bicultural-bilingual 
teachers, teaching among poor children of their "own' grouns, 
often seem to confirm the negative view the children already 
have of themselves, rather than attemnting to “pull un" the 
entire group. They are, in cffect, splintering agents, 
selecting some children (e.g., those who already have war- 
taken of the "“hitening image" proces) for potential success 
but. confirming doom for most of them. 
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At least some of the bicultural-bilingual communities 
which are educationally problematic at the present time seem 
to derive a great deal of pleasure, and/or have a major in- 
volvement with other. people's behavior, style, feelings. | 
This is particularly true of the Black "american community > 
and seems to characterize the Native American community very 
deenly. wot only does this “people-concern” pose an educa- 
tional prohlem (we pay off mostly for individual children's. 
ability. to attend to abstractions and symbolic systems, not 
how well: they understand other people), but it is also very 
difficult for an outsider to learn to.”read" insiders in the 
same ways as’ the -insiders read one another... 


‘Chis poses. tv0 types of problems to the educator! 
1) whether and how to reward the. excellent ‘people-readers" 
and learn how to shift their already well--develoned | ohserva- ° 
tional skills from the “olbservational-present” to the symbolic 
and abstract (I don't believe that symbolic.skills are 
very different. from observational ones); 2) the children | 


most likely will judge .and categorize others in terms of avail- 


able group-internal stereotypes which. may be quite different 
from those of the teachers). : 


Perhaps the. most subtle’ ‘point in studying bicultural-_ 
bilingual children. is not that they are,inherently so dif- 
ferent because they think in another lanquage or culture, | but 


_. because they tend to organize and interpret behavior into 


categories, slots, and stereotypes which-are different - Erom 
the outsiders,.particularly from: those seeachees). .who are 


bureaucratically oricnted. Childixsen's notions of a reasonabis 


or "nice" ’tcachex is Gerived from a composite view of their’ 
- Own, their parents, _peers' ‘ese family. Many. minority 


-children seem to comé to school with the view, for. ex camnle, — 


that any, “nice, White lady" is a boss~type, and | the child. 
should be her servant.* Others cone to the.school Scene 
with .quite different pictures - of. what.’ Ss happening, ° 


. Teachers Bete ee sitive to factor 7S. such aS. “sibling. posi- 


tion because that type of family factor is present in their 


vn culture too.. Statements. such as. "the baby * "one brother 
with:five sisters", “only. child",- are. ‘meaningful. to: them. 
a eral es teacher is generally not preesnee for children - 


a 


* The. clasic response. o ‘polite ‘Black children -- “who cast. 
their eyes to the floor when spoken. to by any - adult | ~-.is. to. 
saterpece them as Nears guilty, or dumb! ; ae 
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wiose style of presentiny and evaluating themselves is the 
product of a different cultural »bacrground than her own. It 
is very difficult to senarate out the nersonal and familial 
factors to which tenchers are usually sensitive, from stvlis- 
tic factors which other-cultural children bring to school 
with them and to which teachers are often insensitive. 


Tor example, the teachers of Mative American children 
often complain: “They will nas respond: they do not get 
invoived, much less ‘turned on'." “ost non-Indians see very 
little expression in the Indian child's face ~- the one that 
is usually presented in adult situations. ‘The children are 
extremely shy, which the teachers interpret as dumb and un- 
interested. The children will not volunteer to answer 
auestions: they are extremely sensitive to any nublic disolav 
as “showing off" and are constantly aware of the feelinas 
of their classmates. The teachers tend to respond to these 
characteristics of Indian children and project the children 
forward as potential failures. Clearlv, the first nrohlem 
is that the children and teachers do not understand one 
another's cultures and therefore misread and misinternret the 
other's behavior. 


The pathos lies in the fact that the teachers in their 
experience are essentially correct ~- the children will mast 
likely fail. 


The error lies in the fact that the failure is attributed 
to the children's individual canahilities, rather than to the 
lack of mutual insiaht on tne part of teachers and stucents. 


The major point is that the era teen and the teacher 
are very likely to have different frameworks of oneration and 
interpretation; the teacher has to he able to discover these 
and more difficultly, learn *ow to move from them, learn 
what support means for different kinds of children, and vill 
need the support of ier colleaques, nrincipals, and teachers 
as well in this endeavor. 


Group-boundary games: A good deal of the activity in 
tne early primary grades concerns children learning who they 
are. Depending on the settina (ghetto situation versus 
being a super-minority), the children come to this 'novledge 
in different wavs and at different rates. It is very "tricky", 
educationally, to know how and whether to enhance anc teach 
children who they are -- or to avoid it! 


The boundary game nhenomenon seems to get activated verv 
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much alonaoside the development of the children's hodies and 
psyches as proto-adults. They are, most directly, the “try- 
ing~on* of sdult roles, the attempt to be "realistically” 
Black or Inlian, as introjected into the sub-adult. 


From time-to-time the voroblem of groun identity arises 
in many school situations, ane the “boundary game’ mav he 
played out. It mav arise because some teachers begin tc 
act implicitly as if the groun oxists, but deny it publicly; 
2.9., too any" P.ack kids, and not enough “hite kids et 
suspended after a fight: or hecause the internal communitv 
feels that its children are "losing’ their heritage, ctc. 


In playing the boundary game, children who identify or 
are identified as belonging to some sub-culture are made to 
feel that this particular identity should take on central 
importance in school. Jewish kids will not sing Christmas 
songs! Some cafeteria takles of kids will he seen as tables 
of, sav, Black tables or "mixed" talles, or anti-Black tables. 
Boundaries will be drawn and sides taken. 


Since the realistic, ‘ones st handlina of the children's 
behavior has not yet been certified as within the educator's 
domain, by either the education establishment or the parents, 
the children and the teacher who operate within a culturally 
realistic framework will inevitably be chartized. “ost 
teachers, at the oresent time, seem to lack the skills for 
both handling the child's behavior and handling the responses 
to trenting the kid within a cultural model and instead gat 
a lot of institutional support for blaming educational dif~ 
ficulties on their clients -- low 1.9." and all that. 

Rather there should be a lot of support around, hased on the 
facts of this auite common, essentially political experience. 


Realistically, I don't think problems of cultur?: con- 
flict are soluwdle until the children are recognized as 
highly political creatures who have individual and group 
strategies. The individual will simply not. receive the 
teacher's message unless and until he is comfortable and 
supported in his own terms, in the classroom scene. 


‘che school situation reflects the perceptions in the 
larger community. In a situation where a bicultural-bilin- 
gual group is a very minor minoritv, its actual experiences 
are likely to be cross-cultural to a large extent; in ghetto- 
majority situations, this is not true -- the minority cul- 
tural croup is the effective majority. in both cases the 
response or reaction of the bicultural-bilingual group to 
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the external “majority” can be of two t:asic tynes. 


1. Yhe bicultural-bilingual group sees itself as very 
similar to the majority in terms cf life~-styles, 
ideology, futures -- these are peonle who seo suc- 
cess in White majority ~erms; they differ from’ the 
majority in terms of onl:: a few features such as 
xeligion, marriage nartner selection (e.g., the 

- Kennedy familv). 

2. The bicultura]-bilingual groun may be a lind of 
counter-culture ~- that is, it tends to identify 
against the majority view, and does this by pick- 
ing out a2 few features which it sees as being sterro- 
typically "White," and chooses to live by essentially 
the opposite or very, very different features. If 
ambition, «reed, and monetary suGcess are seen as 
the ouvstanding majority features, the counter- 
culture (e.g., young, middle-class White "freaks“) 
tries to see life's best values as poverty, ecolo- 
gical }salance, etc. 


In real life the situation is rarely completely clear, 
and there is a dynamic which affects schools differently 
from time to time. A Wi\ite-oriented, apparently assimilate 
bicultural- angel croup may decide that its membership 
is being persecuted, and will go "counter-cultural". These 
movements are often temporary and will disappear if the 
bicultural-bilinyual perception of persecution is lessened. 


If, as in the case af many Blacks, the counter-culture 
is seen ky others as havine a great deal cf style in terms of 
clothes, personal carriage, music, etc., tha situation will 
be more comiicated. This seams to be so because the out- 
side, a goodly nurher of non-bicultural->bilinaual kids, 
tend to be very attracted to and sympathetic with any moves 
toward becoming counter-cultural. 


The actual impress of bicultural-bilingual grouns on 
the majority culture also must he thouqht of in dynamic 
terms. One must recall that many of our cities have heen a 
conglomeration of different groups living mixed together in 
relative peace, for a long time. ‘The presence of a bicultural- 
bilingual is a perceptual notion and can vary from minimai 
to maximal on a numb"+ of jrounds. 


The so-called riots of the Late 60's are a good case~-in- 
point. If "riot" is “in the air", almost everyone potentialiv 
involved will begin to interoret much of life as if it is 
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ominous, whereas the "same" hehavioOy would hav2 gone unnoticed 


in another time. Or the current sexisr moves -- all of a sud- 
den (from the persnective of the ".C.P.), 8is behavior is 
sexist, although it went unnoticed earlier, or may even have 
been praised. 


the major point is that the actual size (in absolute 
mempers} of a bicultural-bilingual community does not cor-~ 
relate Girectly to hov it is nerceived by the majority com- 


_ munity. 
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The interface between the educator and the »ilingual- 
bicultural child is much more complex than it might annear 
to be hecause there are so many more facets to the problem 
than has been assumed. In actual fact the classroom teacher 
cannot knoyv in advance who and where the children are; she 
must hecome her own intervie'er~social scftentist, finding 
out where the children are, believing that she can do tne 
job, getting support in this venture at all levels (including 
some sort of ‘live-teaching' cross-cultural consultant who 
does not nov appeazr to exist) and discovering as all good 
teachers do what works ane what does not work for different 
children in the variety of times and nlaces they find them- 
selves. ° 


Within the ‘real-world" of teaching, this is mediated 
too by the facts of the teacher's school, principal, co~- 
teachers, where the teachcr is anc lives, joys and felt re- 
wards, energies, commoetence, etc. As in mest bureaucratic 
settings, success in maintaining one’? pocition is dependent 
mere on pleasing superiors (the principal} than on nleasing 
or serving her clients (the children). "ealisticallv, every 
teacher senses that success with certain children is more 
important than with others, as far as advancing one's career 
is concerned. 


In terms of doing a hetter job with bicultural-hilinoual 
children, the job of good teaching has a potentially large 
numoer of variables. Since, however, thev all imninage directly 
on each classroom teacher, they all bear consideration and 
study. Furthermore, in our teaching system, teacher and  , 
class spend so much time together that there is time avail- 
able to learn an immense amount ahout the chil@ren. A major 
prohlem for many teachers is how to sevarate out factors as 
individual, familial, sibling rank, cultural, socio-economic, 
counter-cultural, or age~-graded. 


It may be just az imnortant to understind the Ceuree 
and kind of analivsis and interpretation the bicultural-bi- 
lingual children do vith each teacher. The children have to 
strike some kind of balance with each teacher; they have 
very intensive/extensive gossip lines. So-calle? successful 
students are not just “smart” at book-work, they often have 
well-develoned teacher-adjustment/management strateqcies. 


Insight into the children in terms of their adjustments to 


the teacher requires a kind of transcerdence of situation 
which is available.to very few people. It reauires a kind 
of study which compares children and teachers of a variety 
of backgrounds to see how children adapt to the dynamics 
of the spectrum of teachers that they encounter. It is verv 
difficult to eay, offhand, whether bicultural-h'linaual chil- 
dren adjust in a particular manner because of their narti- 
cular upbringitig, or that a given adaptation is "what certain 
hicultural-bilingual children tend to do when faced with a 
particular type of teacher -~ in terms, say, of age, exner~ 
ience, socio-economic }background, prestige-success orientation. 
Although I would like to assume and. believe that all ° 
teachers are well--motivated tovard all children all the tintte, 
this does seem like it is less than completely accurate. It 
cannot even he true of the most loving of parents. “uch of 
the ecucational-pedayogical literature does not seem to take 
this into account, but immlicitly oresents a picture of the 
teacher as if she were commletelv temperate, self-assured, 
in-control, fresh, reasonable, reflective, and every other 
positive adjective which can idealize the kind of parent te 
would all like tre fantasize about ourselves. fctually the 
situation is likely to ha characterized by a great Jeal of 
variation on daily, weekly, monthly, and school-calendar 
scales -- both teachers and children have’ differential amounts 
of energies available to teach/learn ~- and all of this must 
be handled by children and teachers so as to help maintain 
and support on2 another as well as they can. 


The problem of ‘teacher support is problematic always, 

but presents special and/or additional vroblems in & bicultural 
situation. Teachers ~-- being basically »rofessionals working 
alone in most instances -~ plvw their trades in front of very 
limitec audiences. (Whereas the asinessman has his profit, 
the tradesman his procuct, the *:zacher only has her children 
in a set of relationships in which her personal feelings of 
accomplishment anda success are very hard to define and make 
tangible. Her professional world is observed regularly only 
by her children. Talk about her work with other colleagues 
and (bureaucratic) superiors depends on navine presumed common 
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experiences in teaching, hut somehow it is difficuls to convev 
these experiences to colleagues in any manner which assures 

a depth of understanding. Mecause this is difficult to nut 
into words, teaching remains a lonely profession. 


In spite of all the cnrrent literature ahout education, 
there is virtually no consensus alout what might constitute 
teaching success; i.e., how should teachers evaluate them- 
selves and their performance? liow well their classes co, 
relative to some larger (imaginary?) ponulation, how qoad 
their reputation is, their wage hoosts, whether some of their 


- Students go on to greater things? 


In the kind of holding operation which characterizes 
many picultural-bilingual situations, the measures of student 
success are quite different than they are in an unper-middle 
class ‘white suburb. Just to get the kids to their proper 
grade reading level in a Dicultural-bilingual scene may he 
considered a success, hut a lot of votentially good teachers 
need to experience -- in their own terms ~~ a great deal 
more progress, pretty constantly, in oréér to feel good about 
themselves. So bicultural-hilingual schools must either 
attract teachers who can live with themselves nrofessionally 
in a holding operation, or they must work very hard to cefine 
and redefine for the classroom teacher hor; to learn to live 
with*the educational product that that school tends to pro~ 
duce. In either of these cases such schools become their 
own effective system for maintaining the kind of product they 
are accustomed to producing. ‘Teachers who seex und neer 
more success or progress, who want reailv “turned--on' kids 
cannot long survive in this sort of scene, and must leave 

bitterly?) or kbccome socialized to a new set of success 
measures for themselves. 


The Dasic prolblem is that education does not seer to 
“own" or have its distinct subject matter. Educators do not 
see themselves as ever heing ahle to make a real contritution 
to the history of ideas or to the nature of intellectual 
thought. They borrow methodologies, use outside consultants 
copiously, but then turn aroune and exert their own great 
authority onto their students and former students. Schools 
of education (including the Warvard School of Education) are 
not excellent! Their sense of intellectual esthetic is not 
well developed ~- they pass this on to their educational 
products, our school teachers. Is it any wonder that the 
front-line teacher is unsure of his own judgements of qualitv 
of students? 
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“his is evident in the increased use of I.0. and other 
tests to either determine or confirm the teacher's judge- 
ments. What the most clear effect of this is in the typical 
bicultural--bilingual school is that the teachers cuit 
striving for their own continued growth ani excellence, 
because they come to believe and accept the notion that 
the bicultural-bilingual chilA€ren are simply incapable 
of academic, symbolic, abstract excellence. So they tend 
to practice control, teach little personal resnvonsibility, 
and spend a lot of their own inter—teacher talk time tell- 
ing each other how hard it is to teach these children. 


Thus, the major preliminary problem in teachina bicul- 
tural-bili:gual children is not that the children are dif- 
ferent or speak peculiarly (or even think peculiarly), hut 
that the teachers perceive the children as somewhat less 
than “human“. (After all, all humans have a language and 
the teacher sces these kids as verbally destitute.) It is 
much easier to consider the children objects to be handled 
and fed information. This is particularly true of the 
hicultural~bilingual child who the teacher is likely to 
consider as narticularly different from herself: it apparent |’: 
permits the school and teachers to treat a number of their 
children as non~persons. 


If the essentially nolitical wariables can be handled 
in a way that teachers and students can hegin to live with, 
then {and only then) can the vrohlems of teaching, motivat~ 
ing, presenting ideas to biculturai-bilinguals be considered. 
4 teacher neecs to learn how to translate her observations 
and impressious into useful knowledge as regards how bi- 
cultural-bilingual children ohserve, experience, and inter- 
pret her. If a teacher cannot get some insight into a 
how the children are reacting to her, it is difficult to 
really metivate them, the teacher cannot find where they 
are. The teachers must he able to gain a sense -- in 
communities very different from their orn -- for how the 
children regard each other. If, for example, she rewards 
“neatness' and 'punctuality" of a child who is verceived 
by his peers as a real “loser', she runs a great risk of 
losing the potentially competent kids in her class. ‘hile 
children's ways of evaluating one another may not he fair 
or accurate on all counts, it is their way! A teacher mast 
gauge this fairly accurately, or she'll lose a lot of 
points with her class. 


More. observation about where the kids find themselves 
may lead to a better sharing of the children's views of 
what form and learning is with the teacher's nictures. 
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Iv. B. Policy Changes in Bicultural-Bilingual Mducation 


The primary concern of educationists should he toward 
increasing excellence at all levels. Since schools of edu- 
cation are approaching a finer level of scholarship and 
curriculum development, the major lacuna is in the area of 
direct teaching, of pedaaoayv. 


Regardless of subject matter or of the particular 
nature of students, most of our attitudes alvout learning 
and success are develoned in the classroom. ‘The daily 
interaction; how a teachnr effectively talks, interprets, 
asks questions, rewards, pushes, demands ... this is 
precisely what is not taught to future teachers! 


vYhe major policy changes needed are thus at the level 
of teaching teachers. In order to implement this, I sug- 
gest that the excellent teachers at all levels of education 
be identified, their observations, presentation, percentions, 
ideas, be studied. 


Those who are most able should be pressed into courses 
and discussions on the actual performative aspects of teach- 
ing: they should serve as consultants, and should be .avail- 
able on a constant basis to discuss "case studies” with all 
teachers. Here, the medical model of pedagogy is probably 
the best we have with certain cautions (e.q., “edicine tends 
to teach by “fear"!) 


A primary difficulty in promoting educational excellence 
is that there has beon no “nay-off" for good teachers, ¢x- 
cept the very personel reward of knowing that one has done 
a good joo. ~this atone can probepty sustain a qood teacher ° 
for cuite a while. 


‘iost of the "great" teachers at universities are not 
eresently located in schools of education. What this means 
is that futur e teachers are not even exposed to their neda- 
ygoyy, the “art of teaching"; nor are teachers who return to 
school for more "training" likely to meet them. : 


there are a number of excellent teaching styles: these 
vary according to nersonality, svbject matter, class level. 
But each future teacher should be able to study with, or 
at least be exposed to, several of the best so they have a 
sense of what is oxcellent, its types and varieties, and 
purposes. They should not just he exposed to the teachers, 
they should be able to discuss with him'‘or her what they are 
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doing, why; how they make certain teaching points, how they 
conceptualize a course, how thev examine, how they "read" 
students' responsés. 


Clearly, any narticular teacher or stvle will not he 
anpropriate for all other people or subject matters, but 
one must gain a deep sense of euality, an esthetic for what 
good teaching can mean. It takes several vears of personal 
exnerience in actual teaching for anyone to develop his or 
her full capacity. Sut in order to continue to develop, one 
must have seen others and sensed their struggles in develop- 
ing. , 

Future teachers should Isecome acquainted with the forms 
of teaching, how and when to use them; the lecture, the dia- 
logue, coaching vs. teaching; how to get a class to feel 
esponsible for the subject matter rather than vielding that 
to the teacher; how to negotiates power with one's students 
rather than naving to exert constant control. 


For those who will teach in ‘icultural-bilingual situa~ 
tions, they must have coursevork in such thinys as language 
and culture -- a sort of anplied linguistics-anthronology. 

A difficulty here is that most scholars who would teach such 
coursizs have been more interested in “facts” ahout lanauage 
ana culture and less about the variety of perceptions which 
people bring to the real world. (There are a very few 
people who study and wench at the level of cross-cultural 
perceptions.) 


Another aspect of volicy toward excellence in teaching 
is that there must be nerceive‘l "growth" areas available 
to excellent practitioner-teachers, which do not comnletely 
ae them out cf teaching. Somehow, if one is good, he. 
xsually gets to be an administrator -- for monetary reasons, 
bat also >ecause many really good people feel a need for 
continuous growth 


It appears that continued intellectual or didactic 
expansion is net gresently available tG teachers. There 
need to be forums for discussion of ideas and teaching. 
Those scholars who care enough about their own subject 
matters to have become excellent teachers must be engaged 
and give their views on teach ring as they live it and make it 
work. 


Lastly in this context, the university working across ; 
its range of disciplines must hegin to set up ongoing studies 
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in pecagogy for future (and present) teachers of teachers: 
for those who vill he the professorial staffs at the uni- 
versities and colleges of the country. 


The magic of the university as the fount of wisdom is 
still shared by many teachers. Their reference noint, their 
orientation, the realitv of their being a scholar-teacher 
remains invested in their own professors. For this reason, 
this is the leverage point in our educational system for 
effective action. I foresee little improvement in education 
at any level until the universitv teacher-certifiers are 
representative of the best scholar-teachers. 


In the specific context of ect ta chara age eas educa~ 
tion, the overall nicture is essentiallv the same. xcel- 
lence and success in working across cultural lines ee 
be noted and rewarded. At the present time there is not 
even a well-develoneé scholarly field of cross-cultural or 
inter-cultural communication. "Jhat there is tends to reside 
in speech~communication or journalism departments, whose 
main aim is to get “messages” of the majority~teacher across 
the boundary to the minorities, but there is little attempt 
to understand the persnective of the recipients of these 
"truths*, except as they are akle to receive them... or 
not! In the real world of politics and business, this atti-. 
tude would be recognized and called “imperialistic”. 


The anthropological notion of the '"narticipant-ohserver" 
represents , I believe, a deener anproach to bicultural- 
bilingual education than a more experimental, methoroloyically 
rigorous one. ‘we maior nroblem in teaching across cultural 
lines is to find out where the students axe, how to motivate 
ee (in their terms), and haw to package the materiai in 

eful and attractive manners. 


The bulk of educational change has concentrated on the 
packaging of materials. But it is amply clear by now that 
unless one is able to gain and maintain rapport, to figure 
out how to keen the kids “turned-on", the package is almost 
completely irrelevant to the task. The first way to find 
out how to teach across cultural boundaries is to watch the 
people who already Go it well, while constantly: working as_ 
a particinpant-observer; attempting to feel, to sense the 
variety of perspectives that children bring to the classroom. 
The cost of not doing this, as we see it happening now, is 
a continual. - hardening of those cultural lines which, as 
liberals, we have tried to iqnore or deny. 


Since the usual cost of explicitly recognizing cultural 
differences is tied directly to accusation of racism, the 
only way around this is to seek excellence for all. The 
most direc: way to begin is to identfy the people who already 
Go an effective joh, give them a forum for teaching others, 
and let them “grorvr" in their own terms. As it is now, it 
is so difficult to maintain the excitement and dynamism of 
the true teacher, that she or he eventually must tune--down 
or turn-off fror lack of growth, lack of supyort, lack of 
any sense that quality pays off. In maintaining this scene, 
we all end up as losers! . 


